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PREFACE. 


It has ofilen been stated by vefrious authorities that the 
Laundering Industry ranks in ^importance second or third only 
to the Cotton Trade ; and yet, in spite of its magnitude, the 
available Technical l^iterature on the subject is of a very scanty 
nature. I'he latter statement would appear to indicate that this 
branch of Textile Industry has not received as much atten¬ 
tion by technologists as its importance merits, though there is 
reason to believe that a wider dissemination of exact informa¬ 
tion, concerning the methods in vogue, and the machinery em¬ 
ployed, will serve to show the great field for invention and re- 
searcli that is here offered 

Laundering Processes have been evolved almost entirely 
by rule of thumb, but it is worthy of note that, in the best con¬ 
ducted modern works, they are in accord with scientific prin¬ 
ciples. It will, of course, be obvious that such a mode, of evolu¬ 
tion of a va.st and widely scattered industry would inevitably give 
rise to numerous n.odiiications of the main operations, irrespec¬ 
tive of the nature'and condition of the goods, and, at the present 
time, there are no universally recognised standard processes for 
the treatment of any particular class of articles. 

The object of the following work is to supply a Handbook 
of Steam Laundering Practice in all its Branches, and the 
Principles upon which it depends. 

It waj originally intended to«*issue an elementary work on 
the Technology o^ Laundry Work, but a closer study of the 
various methods employed in different works to obtain practi¬ 
cally the same results, as well as other considerations, afforded 
ample evidence that there was a strong demand for a book deal¬ 
ing systematically with the best Modern Practice as well as the 
chief underlying Principles. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
attempt made in the following pages to satisfy this demand 
will prove of service to all interested in the process of the 
industry. A considerable portion of the text is based*on a series 
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of Lectures delivered by the author in the Municipal Technical 
Institute, Belfast, a few years ago, before the launderers of that 
city. 

In the Chapter devoted to Materials, concise accourfts only 
of a Igrge number of substances have been given, bKt substances 
of great interest or impcjrtance from a blunderer’s standpoint, 
have been more fully considered 

f 

The Machinery Section has been made as complete as 
possible in the space at disposal, and diagrammatic views have 
been included wherever considered necessary 

The interest taken in the progress of the book by many 
laundry proprietors and managers, I heir kindness in supplying 
useful details and granting the author facilities for the purpose 
of enabling him to gain a practical knowledge of the industry, 
have been sources of the greatest encouragement. 

It is his pleasant duty, therefore, to acknowledge his deep 
obligation to all who have assisted, either directly or indirectly, 
in building up the Work, and to the various Engineering Firms 

who have kindly lent Blofks illustrating modern machines. 

« 

The author's warmest thanks are due to Messrs. Charles 
and Dixon Ross, for supplying special information of a prac¬ 
tical nature, and for their kindness in reading'over a portion of 
the Chapter dealing with Mechanical Appliances. 

Any communications relating to new Machines, Processes, 
and Materials, or special Apparatus which may have been in¬ 
advertently omitted will be highly appreciated, so that the text 
can be thoroughly revised and the utility of the book increased 
in the event of a second edition being required. 

Belfast, E. C. 

September, igia. 




MODERN LAUNDKY WORK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

By the term lauadry work, or laundering, is me.int certain 
processes of cleansing and finishing wearing apparel and the 
miscellaneous textile articles of the household. By far the largest 
proportion of such articles is cleansed with the aid of alkaline 
detergents, the remainder being subjected to a process termed 
dry-cleaning, wijich involves the employment of vohatile solvents. 
Dry-cleaning is an industry quite distinct from laundry work, and 
is usually carried on in conjunction with dyeing. Work of this 
nature is highly .specialised, and the underlying principles have 
little in common with those that appertain to laundry work. We 
may define the latter term, therefore, as any process which in¬ 
volves the cleansing of detached ttixtilc articles with alkaline 
detergents, and their subsequent after-treatment in order to impart 
the requisite “ finish.” 

Laundry proixisses differ in many important respects from 
those carried on in the allied industry of bleaching and fini.shing, 
although the principles of both industries are not widely dissimi¬ 
lar. The chief points of difference are as follows:—In the first 
place, laundry work involves the cleansing and re-dressing of 
small detached articles, which have become soiled either by use 
or during manufacture; in the second place, the machinery 
employed is of necessity quite different from cloth bleaching and 
finishing mtehinery; and in the thii^l place, white and coloured 
^plain and embroiderari articles, made from various textile fibres, 
are cleansed and finished, whereas in the majority of bleach and 
finishing^ works only raw cotton and linen in the form of yarn or 
long pieces of cloth are dealt with. ^ Further, in the bleaching of 
raw fibres, the chief object is to get rid of natural impurities, this 
being achieved by means of a more or less energetic treatment 
with comparatively strong alkaline detergents, the goods 
'obviously becoming lighter. As a rule artificial dirt acquired 
during manufacture is only of secondary importance, and offers 
little resistance towards the liquors employed. 
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On the other hand, however, the removal of acquired dirt 
is the chief object of the laundry cleansing process, the accom¬ 
plishment of which, frequently offers more complex problems than 
in the bleaching of raw materials, for not only is the dirt of a 
widely varying nature, but it is often associated with a large 
amount of starchy matter, and in some cases with the insoluble 
portions of certain “ glazes,” while a large proportion of the goods 
to be treated is made of several folds of cloth, thus resisting the 
action of the cleansing fluids to h greater or less extent. 

Modern laundry work may be classified into the three follow¬ 
ing divisions, viz. i. Domestic Laundry Work. 2. Trade 
Laundry Work. 3. Laundry Work carried on in Institutions. 

1. Domestic Laundry Work.—Strictly .speaking, the term 

domestic laundry work, means the kind of work which is still 
carried on to a considerable extent in town and country dwellings 
for the purpose of cleansing articles of wear and of the household. 
The inconveniences arising—principally in town dwellings, where 
space is often limited—from the operations inseparable from work 
of this nature have caused the evolution of modern commercial 
laundries, in which the same kind of work is done, but under 
healthier conditions, and in most cases with the aid of machinery 
specially designed to shorten the processes and to dispense with 
the laborious operations associated with such work when done by 
hand. ‘ 

The employment of labour-saving appliances in the domestic 
laundry—or, in fact, other types of laundries—however, is by no 
means universal, owing chiefly to economic reasons, and there 
is still a considerable number of commercial laundries in exis¬ 
tence, in which practically the whole of the operations are carried 
on by hand, hence the term ” hand laundries.” 

The tendency amongst launderers at the present time, how¬ 
ever, is to make use of machinery whenever possible, and it 
appears very probable that commercial laundries in which ordinary 
domestic work is done by hand, will Ite gradually displaced by 
power laundries as the indS.stry becomes more higbjy organised 
and developed. Of course, even in fully-eqjuippcd establishments 
there is always a certain amount of work which can only be pro-'^ 
perly dealt with by hand. t 

2. Trade Laundry Work.—In this branch of the trade two 

distinct classes of work fhay be dis.tinguished, viz. The 
laundering of new shirts, collars, cuffs, etc., and the laundering 
of all kinds of new linen and cotton goods which have not- to be 
heavily starched. 1 

New(. shirts, collars, and cuffs, commonly termed “new 
wqrk,” are usually cleansed and finished in laundries attached 
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to the factories in .which the goods are nmuuiactured. This 
statement also applies to the second class of goods, although 
in many cases such work is carried on in private laundries, to 
which the goods are despatched by the manufacturers. The 
term “ new work laundry ” is often used to indicate a laundry 
belonging to the first class, and trade laundry is the name uSually 
given to a laundry in which a specialitjf is made of the cleansing 
,and finishing of plain and embroidered soft-finished goods. 

3. Laundry Work carried'on in Institutions.—The laundry 
processes carried on in hospitals, workhouses, asylums, etc., are 
essentially the same as those which are characteristic of domestic 
laundry practice. In a great many cases, however, the articles 
to be treated are contaminated with foul matter, blood, and other 
stains, and not infrequently with disease germs. Hence, the 
mode of treatment is not only governed by the nature of the 
goods, but their condition also constitutes an important determin¬ 
ing factor. 

Various machines arc now made in which foul goods can be 
thoroughly cleansed witKout handling, while special appliances 
are also available for disinfecting purposes. 
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Acid, acetic, 61 » 

• „ boric, 96 

„ carboUo • 

„ formic, 61 
,, hydrochloric, 62 
marin«*, 62 
muriatic, 62 

,, oleic. 33 • • , 

„ oxalic, SQ 
„ salicylic, 97 i 

„ sulphuric, 62 

„ bath, 234 • | 

.. • treatment of new embroideries, , 
etc.. 327, 332 j 
Acids, fatty, 37 ( 

„ free, fatty, 230 
Air, humidity of, 264 
„ blowers, 280, IGC, 190 ‘ 

„ compressed, 280 
„ ducts, IGt 
„ heaters 163 
„ outlets, 169 

Albuminous substunees, 225, 220, 229, 

• 246 

Alkali-dip,’’ 67, 329 
Alkali, free. 36, 229 
„ 68 per cent., 42 

,, pure. 42 
„ refined, 42 
Alpaca, 21 

American collar factories, prevention 
of shrinkaRoof cloih Ai, 301 
\ American press plant, 195 
i^^^^imonia, 48 

„ soda proceS', 43 
Ammonium chloride, 103 
„ hydroxide, 48 
phosphate, It® 

Aiftylase, 50 . . 

Aniline black marking inks. 299, 302 
„ „ stamping paste, 303 

Animal fibres, 4 

Anthrax spores, efiect of ch’orine on. 

340 

„ bacillus, 347 , * 

Antichlors, 74. 239 
Antiseptics, 2.? j . 

Apron attachments, 181 

„ starchers, 312 • 

Aqueous vapour, 263 * 

Atmosphere, composition of, 266 


tall elip bars, 1^ 
Bacilljts, anthrax, 347 


Bacillus, coli, 340, 342 
„ diptherise, 347 
„ staphylococcus pyrogenes 

» aureus, 347 

• typhosus, 340 
Barley, 50 

Bailing i» collar manufacture, 302 
Bast fibres, 13 
Bedspreads, ironing, 280 

„ ctlansing new, 330 
Beeswax, 90 
Benzene, 98 
Benzine, 98 

„ soaps, 40 
Benzol, 98 
Benzoline, 98 

Berlin clear starch work, 310 
Bioarbonates in water, detection of, 
106 

Bleaching, 234. 235, 259 

„ action of sodium hypo¬ 

chlorite in, 238 
„ agents, action of, 64 

Bleaching liquor, electrolytic, 67 
„ powder, 64 

„ „ solution. 233,235 

„ „ Btsck solution of, 

65 

„ ^ „ valuation of, 65-# 

„ „ uses pf, 66 

Bleach vat for woollens, 260-J 
Blocking, 185, 191. 276. 277 

„ machine, concave iron, 203 

„ machines, 186 

„ object of^277 

Blood stains, 296 

„ ,, on disinfected goods, 344 

Blouses, cleansing new, 330-1 
„ ironing, ^0, 288 
Blowers, air, 166, 190, 280 
Blueing, 234. *235, 239, 329 

„ American practice in, 242 
,, defects in, 241 
Blue, liquid Prussian, 93 
„ powdered „ 93 

„ Prussian, 92 
„ Turrfbull’s, 93 
„ ultramarine, 92 « 

Blues, coal-tar, 93 
„ insoluble, 9t, ^9 
„ soluble, 92, ^9 
Bodv ironers, 219, 220 • 

„ ‘ " linen,” washing process for, 
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Boiled etarcl, 906 ‘ 

„ ,, physical properties of, 

< m 

„ „ preparation of, ^12 

„ „ process, 306, 270, 

„ M,, work, drying, 267 

Boiler scale, 109, 110 ** 

Boiling with soap and alkali, 232 
Bolts, steam, 290 
BoraJC, 89 
Bosom press, hand, 208 

„ ,, power, 199 ‘ ^ 

Botany wool, 21 

Brax diastase extract, 52 g 

Breakdown, 225,325 

„ alkaline, 226, 2!^* 

.. amount of plkali for alka¬ 

line, 226 

„ „ malt, 247 

„ ,, mode of procedure in, 227 

Brimal, 52 

Brine, electrolysed, 237 
Burner, atmospheric gas, 280 
Burners, perforated, 187 

Calcium acetate, 234 
„ hypochlorite, 236 
Carbolic acid, 96 

„ „ as a disinfectant, 341 

„ „ coefficient. Lancet, 341 

Carbon dioxide in water, detection 

of. 106 

„• tetrachloride, 99 
Cashmere, 21 
Caustic soda. 46* 

„ potash, 47 

Cellulose, 8 % 

„ nitvates, 9 

Chalk, French. 94, 89 
Chardonnet silk, 29,10 
Checking, ^1-2 
China-clay, 94, 87 

„ „ anali'ties of, 95 

China grass, 19 
Clear finish, 88 

Chlorides in water, detection of, 106 
Chlorine, available^ 65 
„ bleach, 296,308 

Chloroform, 99 
Chlorophyll, 299 
Cleaning, dry, I. 

Cloth, union, 4 

„ used in collar manufacture, 300, 
^ . SCI 

Coal-tar blues, 93 
„ „ dislAfectants, chemical ex- 

amination. of, 341 

Ooflee stains, 296 * 

Collar, features of a double, 300 
,, eto., manufacture, terms 

used in, 300 


Collar and'cuffidampeners, 315-6 
and cufi shapers, 215 
ironers, steam heated,' 209 
presses, 1920 

shaper,Heim double, 2J7 
,, roller, 216 
„ tube, 215 
Collars, ironing wing, 278 
„ shaping double, 278 
Coloured goods, washing, 251-2 ‘ 

Colours bleeding in stearp disinfec¬ 
tor, 344 

„ mineral, 239 
Compartment washers, 136 
(■ookers, starch, 312 ^ 

Cotton. 5. * * 

action of chemicals on, 8-12 
chcrtxical comiMisition of, 8 
commercial varieties of, 7 
cloth used itf collar manufac¬ 
ture, 301 

hygroscopic moisture in, 7 
impurities in raw, 7 
mercerised, 12 
seed oil, 5, 230 
Covers, ironing pillow, 280 
„ „ cushion, 280 

Crystal finish, 88 
„ carbonate, 42 
Cufi presses, steam, 194 
Curtain drying box, 291 

„ finishing, 2^3 • 

„ frames, ^-2 
„ new, 251 

„ tinting, 251 

„ truck, Troy,'' 292 

Curtains, washing processes for, 251-2 
Cushion covers, ironing, 280 
Catting out in collar manufacture, 

^ « 301 

Cylinder, Surgar " inner, 131 
„ washers, 122-143 

„ „ sises of, 1^ 

Cylinders, metal inner, 127 

Q^pening, 287 

* in boiled starch proems, 
314 

„ machines, 314 

„ presses, ^ 

Dampener, vapour, 287 
Dampeners, collar and cufi, 315-6. 

„ , seam, 212-3 

Decoudun, 174-6 ^ 

'»» * r^gUers, 174 

„ * ,, covering, 176 

Decroline, 75 

• „ removal of stains with, 

\ 297, 299 

Detergent action of soap, 226-231 
Dextrin, 88, 84, 51 
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Dextruee, 83, 84 • • 

Diastaee, 50. 

Diastoftr, 52 

Biastatlc power, (^termination of, 54 
Dip alkali/' 67 

Dipping new embroideries, etc., 328>9, 

382 

Dirt, insoluble sivtac^e, 225 
Diseases, infectious,*339 
Disinfectants, 338 

• action (ff liquid, 342 
„ proprietary coal-tar, 

341 


Disinfection. 338 

• „ definition of, 339 • 

Disinfecting goods ih mild casej, 338 
„ with chemicals, 339, 340 
„ ateam; 339 

Disinfector, Alliott and Paton, 350 
Disinfectors, advantages of current 
steam, 343 

„ current pressure steam, 

346 


,. Throsh's, 344-350 
Disc edge ironer, 211 
Domestic laundry work, 2 
Double starch," 306 
„ „ mixtures. 307-8 

„ proce-s, 306-310,270 
Dry cleaning, I. 

Drying, 221 

T apparatus. 161 

„ boiled starch work, 267, 314 
„ box for curtains, 291 
„ by moans of a warm air 

blast, 164 

„ oven, 162 

practice of, 267 
principles of. 263 
„ systems, 266 • * 

room, truck compartment. 

163 

„ rooms, 164,165 

„ „ air outlets (>f, 169 

„ automatic clips for 
conveyor, 173 

• „ conveyor, f70-3 

„ „ supports for goods 

in, 166 


,, „ horse® for, 166 

„ woollen goods, 267 

Dry-room tumbler, 268 
Ducts, air, 168 % 

Dusters, washing process for, 249 
Dye®, acid. 285 § . 

„ basic. 235 
„ coal-tar, 239 
Dye stains, 299 


Eaves' gas irons, 282 
Edge ironers, 211-212 




Egg albuinen, 23 
Electric irons, 282 
BleotrolyeA*. Hans and Oettel, 68 
Electr< 3 ,lytio apparatus, 09 
Embroidered articles, ironing, 290 
Embroiderie«, acid treatmevt of, 

• 327, 332 

„ impurities inland. 322 
„ manufacture of, 321-4 
Embroidery, hand, 322 
„ ^ machine, 323 

„ , ' patterns, perforating 

machine for, 322 
■ >» ^ „ printing, 3^ 

printing pa.'ites, nature 
♦ of, 322-3, 327 

., S«^iss. 324 
Emulsions, soap. 229 
Enzymes, 50 

„ liquefying, 52 

„ saccharifying. .52 

Ethane tetrachloride, 100 
„ pentnchloride, 100 
Ethylene, dichloro, 100 
„ trichloro, 100 
„ tetrachloro, 100 


Farina, 79 

Fata, saponification of, 31 
Patty acids, 37 
Fatty acids, free, 230 
Peculoee, 86 

Feed device, ribbon, lf6, 85 
Pehling's solution. 55 
Felting of woollen goods. 252 
Fibres, animal, 4 • 

„ artificial, 28 
„ bast, 13 

„ commercial textile, 4 

„ insoluble carbonates in, ^8 

„ vegetable, 4 * 

Finish, production of glossy, 272 
Finishing, 221, 269 

„ bedspreads, sheets, etc., 332 

„ curtainhS 290 

„ new^handkerchiefs, etc., 329 

„ operations in institutions, 
338 

» paste for handkerchiefs, 330 

„ silk goods, 293-4 

„ woollen goods, 293 

Fireproof finishes, permanent, 102 * 
Fireproofing substances. 101 
Flannels, grey, 259 * 

Flannel washer, " Ibis,’* 254-5 
„ „ “Troy," 255-6 

„ ., " Waterleap," 255-6 

„ „ WilUamsoivs, 253 

Flat work, ^ 
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Flax, action of chemicals on, 16 
„ chemical composition of, 15 
„ impnritiee in raw. 16 
„ retting, 13, 14 f 

„ ’^tincture and properties of, 15 
Flexible vable ironer, 191 
Formaldehyde, 96 * 

as a disinfectant, 340-2 

Formalin, 96 

Fonl '' linen washing, 335 
„ „ washers, 335-7 

French chalk, 94, 89 , 

Frilled goods, ironing, 280 
Fruit stains, 296 ^ * 

Gas burners, atmospheric, 2dL' 
compressed, 19 
compressors. 283-4^ 
irons, 281 

„ arrangement of, 281 
,, EaveeS 282 
.. internal combustion, 280 
„ *' pressure,'* 282 

system, advantages of com¬ 
pressed, 284 
Germicidal value of disinfectants, 341 
Glanzstoff, 29 
Glazce, commercial, 89 
„ oomimsition of, 90 

Glaze applying machine, 278 
„ in finishing, use of. 272, 277 
Gloss, production of high, 277 
Glossing, 276, 185, 191 
„ machines, 203 

„ machine, roller, 204 

„ ., 3-roll, 205 

* „ four-wntact rol- 

• ler, 207 

„ materials, 88 

Glossing materials, mode of action of, 

88 : 

Globuline, 88 

Qlncosc, 51 ‘ I 

Glycerine, 91 I 

„ in finishing, use of. 272 
Qofiering, 289 

machine, 289 < 

Qranulose, 77 j 

Grease solvents, 98 * ! 

„ stains, 298 

Grass „ 299 

Gum tragasol, 86-7 
.. .. use of mixtures oon- 

• taining, 275 

Gun cotton, 10 * 

Handkerchiefs, cleansing new, 325 

„ . ironing, 280, 330 

manufacture ofi 321 1 

^ washing process tor, %, 

249 

„ with Qoloured Effects, ! 

• •* treatment of, 32r; 


Hand ironingi*280. 284 
„ washing new embroideries, 327 
Hardness of water, determination of 
« -Ihe, 107 

„ permanent, 105, 

108, 111 

„ .. temporary, 105, 

» 109, 111 

„ .. < total, 108 

Heaters, air, 166 ^ 

Horses for drying room^ 166 
Hot water circulating system, 227 
Humidity of air, 264 
Hydrogen peroxide, 71, 260, 299 

Hydro-extracting, 273, 262 < 

„ * extractors/ 144-150, 274 
„ „ ball bearings for, 

^ 149 

Hygrometer, 264 
Hygrometric chart? 265 , 

Hygrodeik, 265 

Hygroscopic moisture in fibres, 7,15. 

Hydrosulphite, A.Z., 299 
„ ,, oonc., 74 

„ „ N.F. extra, 75 

Hyraldite C., extra, 75, 297 

Infectious diseases, 339 
Tndigo carmine, 93 
„ extract. 93 
„ derivatives, 239 • 

Ink stains, 297 
Inks, aniline black, 297 
„ nature of marking, 297 
„ proprietary „ 3<® 

„ silver „ 297 

Institution laundry work, I., 333 
IroiMT and shaper, Shaw, 211 
,: ^ve-ToU,179,181 

., flexible table, 191 i 

six-roll, 179 «, «4i 

three-roll, sectional, 180 
Ti'onere, body, 219, 220 
„ edge, 211, 212 

„ for l^iled starch work, 203, 

• • 208 

„ multiple-roll. 177, 263 

„ neckband, 218 

„ steam-heated collar, 209 
Ironing, 276-294 
,« blou^^s, 288 

Koard, sleeve, 288 
,. skirt. 288 

^ • boiied starch work, 316 

,, by hand, 280, 284 
„ collar and edge, 276. 278 
collar, cufi, and front, 276 ' 

„ machines, steam, 174 
„ miscellaneous articles, 27-290 

„ ^lew handkerchiefs, etc., 330 ^ 
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[roning new work, 310 * 

,, .objects of, 17G 
„ Wrt, ^5.7 
„ skirts, 28# 

„ underwear, 293 
Iron in water, detection of, 109 
„ oxalate. 295 
„ stains, 297 • ^ 

U’ons, olectric, 282 
„ flat or sad, ^ , 

„ gas, 281 

„ internal oombuetion. 280 
„ " pressure ” gas, 282-4 

Japan wax, 90, 87, #9, 306* • 

Jute, 19 

„ cbemical composition of, 19 

Keraflin, 23 
Kerosine, 230 

Lamp black, 230 
Laundering new soft gtjods^ 221 
Laundrie®, band, 221 
Laundry processes, I. 

„ work, domestic, 221-2 

new collar, cufi, etc., 

’ 221 
„ trade, 300, 2, 

„ • „ institution, 383 

Lessivos, 39 
Lintner degree, 53 
Lubricating oil, free acid in, 304 

Haenesium salts in water, detection 
of, 106 

Malt enzymes, 226, 210 I 

„ „ liquefying ana sac- 

i charifying powers of, 246 

• • „• extract, manufacture of, 50 
„ „ uses and valuation of, 53 

„ extracts, analyses of, 59 
„ manufacture of, 50 
,> • preparation.s, 226, 245| 246 
Maltose, 51 

Mangles, cylinder steam. 181 
Mercerised cotton, detection of, 12 
Mercerising, 11 
Maize starch, 78, 243, 247 
Marine acid, 62 • 

Markings * 

colon red thread for, 222 
nks. 221, 222 • t 
,, machines, 303 « 

„ new goods. 303 

„ pens, 222 

„ systems, 223 

„ tags, aluminium, p2 
„ tapes, 222 


Mercuric chloride, 96 

„ „ as a disinfectant, 

• • 340, 842 

Microbes, non-pathogenic, 339 
„ pathogenic, 339, 342 

M ineral oil stains, 298 * 

ohair, 21 

Monopole soap, 40 * 

Meckband and yoke press, 198 

,, ironers, 218 

„ ^ ring?!, 219 

„ stnreher, 158 

work, impurities in, 304 
„ „ *ironing, 310 

„ „• soap for, 306 

Oclu-c, red, 23(A 
Oil, cocoa nut, 32, 34, 35 
„ cotton seed, 5, 32, 33, 35, 2510 
„ soluble. 91 

Oils for sewing machines, 304 
„ used in soap making, 33-5 
„ free acid in vegetable, 304 
Olein, 33 
Oleine, 91, 330 
Oleatc, sodium, 230 
Oven, drying, 162 
Oxycellulose, 12 

Paint stains, 298 
Pearlash, 47 
Perborate's, 72 
Perboric acid, salts of, 72 
1 Permutitc, 120 
I Perspiration slams, 2a5, 239 
Petroleum benzine, 98 
i Phenol, 96 * 

Pillow covers, ironing, 2H0 
I „ shams. „ 280 

; ,, slips, wa«!hiiig process for, 250 

! Polishing, 185 
• Potassium cai'bonate. 47 
] ,, cyanide. 297 

I „ hydroxide. 47 

i „ permanganate. 73, 97 

i Potato starch, 79, 243 
I Press, hand boson?, 203 

„ neckband and yoke, 198 
,, power lx»som, 199 
„ plant. American, 195-203 
Presses, cuff, 196 

dampening, 238 
„ steam collar. 192, 193 
I „ cuff, 194, 196 

shirt, 194, 195 

Protein content in malt*extract, 

g estimation of, 58 
Prussian blues. 92-3 
Pyroxylin, soluble, 9. 

Quillaia bark. 49 
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Sarnie* 19 

Raw starch, process* 270, 152 
„ „ ,, modi^ed, 274 

„ „ mixture, preparahon of, 

271 

„ *' suspension, physical pr/)- 

perties of, 319 

Recipes tor soap making, 34-5 
Res'n in soap making, use of, 32 
Retting fiax, 13, 14 
Rhea. 19 

Ribbon feed device, 17G » 

Rinsing. 225, 233, 234 

ID raw starch suspensior, 308 
Robes, cleansing new, 330 
Rongalite C , 75 

Sal-ammoniac, 103 
Salt cake, 43 
Saponification of fats, 31 
Saponin, 49 
Scalding new embroideries, 326 
Scroop, 27 

„ inducing, 293 
Seam dampeners, 212-3 
Shaping machines, collar and cuff, 

215-217 

collars and cuffs, 276, 278 
„ double collars. 278 
Sheets, cleansing new, 330-1 
„ washing process for, 250 
Shirt board, 188 
„ ,, Sekian's. 190 

„ boeoms, ironing, 188-9 
„ bosoms a&d cuffs, starching, 275 
, „ presses, steam, 194 
Shirts, ironing neglig4, ItO 
„ „ Oxford. 190 

Silk, 25 

„ action of chemicals on, 27 
„ Chardonnet, 29, 10 
„ cliemk-al copipoaition of, 27 
.. goods, finishing, 293 
„ „ washing, 257 

.. structure and properties of, 26 
„ substance, 25 
„ varieties of, C5 
„ viscose. 29 
,, wild, 28 

Skirt ironing board, 288 
Sleeve „ „ 288 

Smalts, 92, 239 
Soap, acid, 231 
M bark,49 < 

.. basic, 229, 231 
„ browtf^or b’ack, 32 
., corapositionjjf, 30 
„ detergent aaion of, 229-231 
„ emnhions, 229 
„ hydrolysis of, 229 
manufacture of, 32 

Si- . . ( 


Suap, monopofe, 40 
„ mottled, 31 
„ olive oil, 32 . 

„ powders, 39 ^ 

„ solution, stuck, 225 
„ solutions, alcoholic, 231 ' 

„ „ physical properties 

' of, 230 

„ soot colloi(fal compound, 230 «, 

„ white ct^rd, 31 
„ valuation of, 36-8 * 

Soaps, benzine, 40 
„ hard, 32 
„ insoluble, 107 
,V recipes for making, 34-5 ^ 

.. ' soft,‘'32, 33 
Soda ash, 42 

Sodium bisulphite, 74, 239, 296 
carbonate, 42-44 

„ stock solutiov of, 

224 

hydrate, 46 
hydrosulphite, 74 
hypuchlurite, 07, 233, 335, 237, 
247, 296, 299, 305 
„ bleaching action 
of. 238 

uleate, 230 

perborate, 72, 239, 247. 296, 299, 
305 

peroxide, 71, 260 , 

phosphate, 103 
eesquicarbonate, 42 
silicate, 47 

sulphoxylate formaldehyde, 75 
thiosulphate, 75, 239 
.. tungstate, 104 
Softening materials, action of, 91 
Softifini«hed goods, classification of, 

“ 321 

„ „ „ embroidered, 321 

,, „ ., laundering o^, 32# 

„ „ manufacture of, 

320, 

„ M wringing, 330 

Soluble glass, 47 

„ starch, 84, 51, 55 
Solvents, non-inflammable, 99 
Solvay soda process, 42 
Sorting, 221-2 
„ room, 222 
Souring and sours, 59, 60 
„ n^w embroideries, 381 
Spirits of salt, 62 - 

SqtQee 2 |ing iif-boiled starch process, 308 
Starch, 76. ‘ 

arrowroot, ?9 
.. boiled, 800 
,, cassava, 79 
„ cellulose, 76 

M cookers, 312 
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Starch, " double,*’ 306 
,, maize, 78, 243, 247 

„ lotato, 79, 243 

rice, 79, 24#, 247 
„ soluble, 84 

„ surface, 273, 313 

„ tapioca, 79 

„ wbeaten, 79 

• „ valuation o{,^l 

Starches, analyses of various, 82 

commercial combined, 275 
„ thin boiling, 82, 311 
Starcher, neckband. 158 

„ wristband, 158 

Starthing. 234, 243, J70.2 . » 

by hand, 275 • 

„ collars and cufis^ 272 

„ common articles, 276 

machinesi 272 
miscellaneous articles, 275 
„ process, mod fied cold, 274 

processe'^, general remarks 
on, 317-20 

shirt fronts and cufis, 275 
,, soft finished goods, 329 

with boiled starch, 311^ 

“ double starch,” 

307,309 

.. ,, Hoffmann’s machine, 

274 

Stains, J)lood, 296 
.. “ye, 299 
„ fruit. 296 

„ grease, 298 

„ grass, 299 

ink, 297 
„ iron, 297 

„ mineral oil. ^8 

,, inodes of removing, 295-9 

.. on textiles, occurrenc# of,* 

, 295-9 

paint, 298 
perspiration, 225 
„ removal of, 295 
„ tar, 298 

„ tea, 296 

„* varnish. 298 

Steam bolts, 280 
Steaming, 185, 276,277 
„ machines, 186 

„ table, 2934 

Stearic acid, sodium salt of, 107* 
Sterilization, 339 ♦ 

Stockings and socks, 259 
Stretcher, ratchet. 190 • « 

Suds, firsn 229-231 

Sulphates in water, detection of, 106 
Sulphur dioxide, 76 
Surface dampener, 278 

„ starch, 313 , 

Swiss embroideries, cleansing, 325 


* Table linen,” washing process for, 

248 

Thb tipper,*279 
Talc, H 

Tallow in wap making. 32 
'^pe sturchers, 312 
'lur stains, 298 
Tcu „ 296 

Tetrapoi, 40 

Thin boiling starches, 82, 311 
Tipper, tab.,279 
Titanoufi chloride, 70 
„ sulphate, 76 
Towels, maj^ufacture of, 321 
., rapid drying of. 269 

„ washing, 249, 250 

Tragasol, gum,«8li'7, 275 
Tristearin, 30 
TurnbuH’s blue, 93 
Turpentine, 100 

Treichler’s washing system, 140 
Tumbler, drv room, 268 
,. Ibis ” r62 

Turkey red <k 1, 3W 
Tvphus germs effect of chlorine on, 

340 

Ultramarine blue, 92, 239 
Underwear, ironing, 293 
Union cloth, 4 

„ „ in collar manufacture, 

301 

Unsaponifiable oils on new work, 304 

$ 

Vapour, aqueous, 263 
„ dampener", 287 
Varnish .stains, 298 
Viscose, 29 
Vitriol, oil of, 62 

Washer, Ibis ” flannel, 255 
„ Troy ” „ * 256 

„ " Woterleap ” flannel, 256 

,, Williamson’s ,, 253 

Washers, driving and reversing gear 
0 of rotary, 133 

,, compjirtnient rotary, 

for institutions, 333-4 
„ foul. 335-7 

„ iron standard for rotary, 134 

open end, 142 
,, pressure,” 133-343 

ro^/iry, 122-M,1 * 

„ ring attachment for, 125 

Washing, 221 » 

„ cotton and linen goods, 224 

^ foul ” linra,” ^ 

it hand embroideries^326 

I in troughs, 333 

‘ „ machine embroideries, 826 
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Waeliiiig new bedspreads, ^eets, 

robes, etc., 330*1 
new work, 304 * ' 

„ handkerchiefs,*325 
„ powders, 30 
,, * process for body linen, 24p 

„ „ dusters, 249 

, * „ „ handkerchiefs, 

249 

„ „ „ coloured cotton 

and linop goods, 251*2 
„ „ for pillow flipsi, 250 

„ „ silk goods, 257 

„ „ „ she^, 250 u 

„ towels, 249 
„ „ French, 

„ processes, eramples of, 242* 

252 

„ „ for curtains, 250*1 

.. „ „ new collars, 

cufis, etc., 305 
,, „ ,, table-linen,*^ 

248 

,, „ „ wool and silk 

goods, 252-9 

.. soda, 42 

,, Swiss embroideries, 325 

„ with soap and alkali, 229 

Water containing iron, 109 

„ dissolved impurities in, 110 
determination of hardness of, 
107 

for laundering, 105 
,. hard, 105 
.. purification, 109 
f „ rain, 105 
„ spring, 105 

„ suspended impurities in, 110 
,. well, 105 

,, softenmg, general remarks 

on, 118*120 


f> 


Water softenfng, permutite system 



machine, Simplex, ^ 
112 « 


Wax, Japan, 87 
WeatroD, 100 * 

Westroeol, 100 , 

Wing point tipper, Troy,” 278 
" Wiping down,** 273, 27tl 
new work, 312 

Wood washing machines, 123 
Wool, 20 

actiop of on, 22 
„ ' „ ' „ chemicals on, 24 

„ cheipical composition of, 23 
,. shrinkage of, 252 
„ structure and properties of, 21 
„ sulphur in, 23 < 

„ varieties of, 21 
Wool and silk goods, coloured, 259 
„ „ bleaching. 259 

Woollen goods, fine, 257 
„ „ drying, 267 

Woollens, ordinary white, 257 
W*oollen goods, finishing, 293*4 

„ steam presses for, 294 

„ „ washing, 252*9 

Wringing, 2^, 273, 308 

„ machines, 143-4 , 

Wristband starcher, 158 ' 

Writing ink stains, 298 


Zeolites, 120 

Zinc sulphoxylate formaldehyde, 

basic, 75 

., ^chloride, 97 







, REQtpTERED 

TRADE IBIS MARK 


Xbe Line of Laundry Machinery sok 

the above Trade Mark includes the best 
designs*'of both English* and American 
construction, is thoroughly up-to-date in 
every detail, and is of great interest to 
Laundrymen who desire to economise in 
labour whilst ensuring the best results. 

Full particulars will be furnished on application 

w w w w 

Isaac Braithwaite&5on 

Engineers, Limited 

Ibis Works 67 Upper Thames St. 

KENDAL LONDON, E.C. 

>lo. 22 Kendal -(—•« TELEPHONES »» >->■ No. 116 Bank 

• (l LINEll 

Ibis, KtNOAL." -^i— TELEGRAMS —"Thereupon, London.* 

* 

• • 

A COMPLETE PLANT MAY si INSPECTED AT ANY TI^E IN 
QUIT LONDON SHOWROOMS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telegraphic Addreae: I'eUphonea: 

“ KENXON. 173 Bitr^ P.O. Ealing. 

JAMES KENYON 
& SON, Ltd. 

DERBY STREET MILLS,« 
BURY, LANCASHIRE. 


Manufacturers of all descriptions of 

Woollen Cloths for Decouduns 
Endless Blankets, 
Collar Machine Felts. 

c 

Cotton Sheetings a Speciality for all 
Classes of Ironing Machines. 

All Classes of Woollen CloJ^hs for Machinery Purposes 
‘in all Widths. , 




ADVERTISEMENTS 


iii. 


PEARL DUST, 

For Washing Linen and Cotton 


Gpods. 


Fres from^U tnjuriouii propertiM. Saves soap and labour; 
^ makes l^nen and Cotton goods as white as snow. 

MARYELiTE, 


AN EFFECTIVE CLEANSER. 

NON-INJURIOUS. 
SAVES SOAP AND ENTIRELY 
DISPENSES WITH AMMONIA. 


Makes Blankets and Woollens 
Soft and Fleecy. 
Prevents Felting and 
Shrinking. 


PURE POTASH 
SOAPS, 

For Washing Blankets, Flannels, 
Woollen Goods. ‘ 

• • ALSO 

‘98/99°/° Powdered Caustic Soda, 
, Gaustic.Potash, White^ Potash 
Soap, and Chloride*of Lime. 

lUcnufactured by ^ • 

THE UNITED ALKALI GO.^ Ltd! 

greenbAnk works, • 

ST. HELENS,* LANCASHIRE. ■> 
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*'S6M1-I*RE8S ” IROMBR WITH SHIRT BOARDS* 

RT£a!I KXHi^PST ANU PRIVIINO PIIIB OV MACH INE,_^__ 

RUSSELL, WARDROP'cSi CO. 


PRITCWARD STREET, c,-on-m. 


TelegramR: "Ahmatum?. Manchkhtkr.’ 
Tdlipbone: €i03i f Cdntt^ 


/ Manchester. 




































ADVERTISEMENTS 


DISINFECTORS 

^ t 

Suitable for Laundries. 

» 

EFFICIENT. ECONOMICAL.. 
AND MOPE RATE cost: / 

Supplied to Britfiih and Foreign* Governments^ 
Local A*uthorities, Laundries; &c., &c. 

- • , 

CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION TO 

Thresh’s Disinfector Co., Ltd. 

Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 


d3riE.5 ARM5TROINO & Co., Ltd. 

. 116, Q^JEEN VlCrOUI3 STREET, 

TRC^Y LONDON, E.C. 

PATENT TURBINE CYLINDER. . 

« 

•the rows of perforateji 
scoops, opening in 
reverse directions, 
produce a cataract-like 
effect, which ensures 
quicker washing and a 
Spving in materials. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL 
J.EAFLET; also i7th 
^ Edition Cataloguf. 









Tele<«in.! “VoLAmXcO, LONDON. 

iAMESrAR)HST.RONG&CO.^n! 

UAUNDRY ENGINEERS, 

116, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

*. LONDON, E.C. 


TROY PATENT WOVEN WIRE ORV ROOM TUMBLER. 

• This Machine will DRY at less expense, in less time, and with less 
V. labour than any other method 

BATH TOWRLS, SHEETS, WOOLLENS, SHIRTS, • 
kOLLER TOWELS, BLANKETS, QUILTS. UNDERWbAR, 
DYlftl’S DRYING, ETC., ETC. • 

Extract from Testimonial, Nktuehlek Lacndr^ Oathcwt, 13/8/1011. 

The Drying Tumbler which I bougft: from you han 1>een working most aatisfactorily 
for the last three woekR. The work tulned out leaves nothing to be desired. Flannels, 
'Woollens, and BlankotR are done in a way that cannot be approachedsby any other 
PTOCMB that I have seen.* it is also very useful for Heavy Bed Mats and Bath Towels, 
, .and saves a tremendous amount of time at the Calender. (Sigwd) Jobk B. Ma!EHE8. 
* WritG iTor^UNioiAt Pantlkhlsit giving full paKtoular*. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Benzine^jCleaners, Dyers, and 
; Launderers’ Machinery. 


do your own 

CLEA%)ft<r.. • * , 

• Complete ^ <i'' , ' I ' ,. ' ,3_— 
Installations • ■ -if/'' ' !j 

for power ** ^ v 3 

from £100 • 

lincludin^ ■ f 

Spottini! 

Agents and > 
instructions). ' 


OfER 

75,000 

Machines and 
ApjHiances 
in use up to ^ 
the present 
time, 

which speaks 
well of 
our 

manufactures. 


STEAMlNd TARLK, for Flaimols, \V<y>llenB. <kc. 




rnPPFU BOILERS. BTEAM-HEATED FINISHTNO BOLTS, 

with or wSmauds, HoilinB Pipe. Over lOO different size, m stock. 


David Gorrie & Son, 

* ENGINEERS and COPPERSMITHS, ^ 

DEPT.B. * ’PERTH, Scot4and. 


EST/vBLISHED 1844 . 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


TRAGASpL 

THE FINEST MATERIAL 


t 

. FOR THE FINEST FINISH. 


Superfine. Results. 

Fabrics strengthened, not; tendered; A pure, 
product. Simple. Seif>cohtained. 

EVERY LAUNDRY SHOULD USE IT. 

The Gum Tragasol Supply Co. 


HOOTON, BY CHESTER. 


Limited, 


White Marseilles Soaps 


Amber'Soap Flakes 


, Containing 88% of Real Soap. • 

Starches-aii kinds. 

• • • 
P.D. Strip - for removing Colour Stains from White Goods. 

Linen Oil —the Finest Glaze oq the Market. • 

» .... 

4 —. I' " 

' • Sample, and Price, pn aj^pKoation to 

PRaNK,DAVIS&CC). 

13, Haydofl St., Minpries, LQNDON, E., 
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pup; NOND i. CO.. Ltd. 

NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE^ 


CRESpENT 

t 

• * 

GUARANTEED 
58 DEGREES. 



BRAND. 

• ^ 

Equal to 98 Per Cent. 
Carbonate of Soda. 




PURE ALKALI. 

The Strongest and Purest form of the Article in the Market, and therefore 
the most economical for the use of Launderers, Printers, Bleachers, 

. Wool Scourers, Dyers, (Mass, Paper, and Soap Makers. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA. 

Refined and Recrystallized. The Purest and Cheapest in the Market 

BLEACHING ^POWDER. 

35 Per Cent. 

CAUSTIC SODA. 

Exceptionally Pure. * 

, Strengths : 76/?7,Per Cent.. 70/72 Per Cent., Per Cent. 

. SODA CRYSTALS of the Finest Quality. 
CONCENTRATED CRYSTAL SODA 

iSESQUl CARBONATE). • * 

The Purest and Chetpest form of WASHING SODA* 

ONE LB. of Concentrated* Crystal Soda does thf work of 
TWO LBS. of Washiiig Soda. 

Ckinstant Composition in all Climates. Readily Soluble. 

Harmless to the Finest Fabrics and to the Skin. , 

9 • r 


aovektiskmkn is 


THE 


“PERMUTIT” 

. ^ OF 

Water Softening and 


5?ODIUM 

PJiRMlJTIT 

will entirely • 
remove Calcium 
and Magnesium 
from hard water, 
thereby reducing 
the hardness to 
O ' and ensuring a 
maximum saving 
in soap, alkali, 
and starch, and 
at the same time 
furnish a boiler 
feed-watei*which 
will not cause the 
formation of any 
scale or deposit in 
boilers or heaters. 


No mechanical parts. 

No slud^. 

No automatic parts to 
get out of adjustment. 

No settling tanks or 
filters. 



SYSTEM 

PurilkatioB. 


Tviapganesc 
* PERMUTIT ‘ 

m 

I • will absolutely 

eliminate all 
traces of iron anj 
manganese from 
water, and thus 
make an other¬ 
wise useless 
water quite satis¬ 
factory for , 
blcaching,dyeing, 
washing, or any 
similar operation. 


Absolutely automatic for 
kll quantities and 
qualities. • 

Treated water always 0° 
hardness, and always 
free from suspended 
tAatti^r. , * 


No possibility of incdrrect treatment. 

• • 


WATER SOFTENERS LIMITED, 

TelepiftmB: "AQUAnoLor., London," Queen Vietoria Street, 

TelephoBC: 527S Bank. LONDON,* E.C. 
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Brax Diastase -Extract 

X Pure and Highly Diastasic Malt . 
Extract, specially suitable for use in ” 

laU‘NCi:rt£s. . 

The following are among the advantages 
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ADVERTISKMKNTS 


MaRSDEN & Co.:' Ltd. 

Engrhvfrs, Printers, and 
Manufacturing Statitfners. 


DEPARTMENTS. „ 

P. ■ -- 


Printing. 
Bookbinding. 
Account Books. 
Publishing. 


Drawing. 
Engraving. 
Process Etching. 
Eledlrotyping. 


_ - < -«- 

ENGINEERS' CATALOGUES 
:: A SPECIALITY. 

* 

* 

Carr Street, Blackfriars Street, 


MANCHESTER. 


PRINTERS*OF THIS WORK. 




BY appointHient 

Jgr^eytrs of Search to 
Ifr.M. the 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Manufacturers of Starch and^^ue 
^ to Queen Alexandra. 


Modern Launderers 

• Desiring to Produce 
iJp-to-Uate Results for 
^ Themselves and Customers 

WILL FIND 

COLMAN’S 

» 

Laundry Starches 


and. Blues . . . 


m 

INVALUABLE. 


J. & J. COLM^N, LlMlTbD, 

. LONDON and NORWICH. 



ENTIRELY BRITISH NUlitE 


We shall be pleased to submit 
* Prices "for ^ > 


Sitjgle Machines, 




or. to - 

prepare ESTI^IATES 
aqd PLANS for j 
COMPLETE’ IN- / 
STALLATIONS. / 


/ V' 
#■ 


' # 
11 


ENQUIRIES / 
INVITED. / ■ 

J 

’ / 

■^iL 


^ f. 


0 ? / 


CONTRACTORS 


/ The ADMIRALTY, 
/ WAR 0I>*FICE; 
'♦•HbME OFFICE, &c. 


■ T 

V 


/ ^ the • 

/ CHERRY TREE 
'machine CO.,Ltd. 

• M,AKERS oj 

High-clasf Laundr^g Mdchinery, 

BLACRBORN, Lancs. 


I 2«, PlaMingVoii. 

I Rkl||K|^MSl ‘‘.fiOUNDilV, CMBMIV 


may be effected by the ifce of tlii ’" ‘ 

PAY1NE & STAYNE^" 

^WATER 
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APPENDIX^ 


USEFUL TABLES. 


QimpArUon of Temperature Degrees. 


Centigrade or 
Celsius. 

Fahrenheit. 

• 

• 

Centigrade or 
(ajlsins. 

Fahrenheit. 


• • 



-10 

+ 14 0 

46 

, 114*8 

— 5) 

• L5'K 

47 

116*6 

— 8 

17‘« 

48 

118*4 

- 7 ^ 

19*4 

49 

120*2 

-6 * 

i:i‘-i 

60 

122*0 

— 5 

2:ro 

51 

123*8 

- 4 

24'8 

52 

125*6 

- 3 

26‘6 

53 

127*4 

• - ‘2 

28-4 

54 

129*2 

— 1 

sii'a 

5!i 

131*0 

0 

,32‘0 

50 

132*8 

+ 1 

33-H 

57 

134*6 

2 

:i5‘6 

58 

136*4 

3 

37‘4 

.50 

138*2 

4 

39'2 

60 

140*0 

5 

41‘U 

01 

141*8 

0 

42 H 

02 

143*6 

7 

44'0 

63 

145*4 

H 

46*4 

(>4 

147*2 

*, 0 

48'2 

' 65 

149'0 

10 

50‘0 

! 60 

150*8 

11 

51’8 

1 67 

152*6 

12 

63*0 

1 68 

1^*4 

13 

.')5'4 

1 69 

156*2 

14 

57*2 

70 

158*0 

1.5 

m'o 

71 • 

159*8 

13 

(UVH 

72 

161*6, 

17 

02’6 

73 

163*4 

IB 

04*4 • 

74 

165*2 

10 

60 2 * 

75 

167*0 

20 

08i) 

76 

168*8 

21 

69*8 

77 

170*6 

22 

71'6 

78 

V2‘4 

23 

73'4 

79 

174*2 

24 

7.5 2 

80 

176*0 

2.J 

77‘(J 

81 

177*8 

20 

78 8 

82 

17i)*6 

27 

,80'6 

83 

^181*4 


82*4 

84 


29 

84*2 

85 

185*0 

30 

HO'O 

86 

• ]H6'» 

31 

87*8 

87 

188*6 

32 

8()'6 

88 

190*4 

33 

or4 

80 

192*2 

34 

93*2 

00 

194*0 

35 

95’(l* 

91 

195*8 

36 

•96’8 

92 

197*6 

87 

98*6 

93 • 

199*4 

38 

• lOO'i 

94 

201*2 

i\Q 

102T 

95 

203*0 • 

40 

104*0 

06 

204*8 

41 

105*8 

1 07 

«06*6 

42 

107*0 

, 98 

208*6 

43 

10!r4 

• 90 

210*2 • 

44 

111*2 

Itt) 

212*0 

45 

143*0 





• 

• 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

L—Metric System. 

1 metre (m.)=:10 decimetres (dm.)=i 100 centimetres (cm.)=l,000 millimetres 
(mm.). , 

1 litre (1.) = 1,000 cubic centimetres (c.c.). 1,000 litres -1 cubic metro (cb.m.). 

1 gramme (gnn.) = 10 decigrammes (dg.) = 100 centigrammes (eg.) = 1,000 milli* 
grammes (mg.). • 

1 kilogramme (kg. or kilo.) = 1,000 grammes. 1,000 kilogrammes=1 metric ton. 
100 kilogrammes-'1 quintal. 50 kilogrammes=1 centner. 

10 gramme8=l dekagramme' (dg.). 100 grammps--l kektogLamme (hg.). * 

In the metric system, the unit of wciglit is'the gramme, which is the 
weight of 1 cubic centimetre of water at its greatest density. 
We thus have the following relationship between weights, and 
measures 

1 cubic centimetre of water -1 gramme. 

I litre ,, ,, 1 kilogramme. 


11. —Conversion of Metric into English Measures. 


1 cubic centimetre = 17 minims. 

2 cubic centimetres- B4 ,, 

B „ - 51 „ 

4 ,, ,, - 68 ,, =ldrrohm 8 minims. 

5 


„ - 85 „ 

= 1 

25 

6 


- 102 „ 

= 1 

42 

7 

4, 

„ - 119 „ 

-1 

39 

8 

<1 

„ - 136 „ 

= 2 drachms 16 ,, 

9 

41 

,, = 153 „ 

= 2 

, 33 

10 

44 

„ ^ = 170 „ 

-2 

•50 „ 

20 


„ ‘ - 340 „ 


40 „ 

80 

44 

„ = ,510 „ 

= 1 ounce 

0 drachm 30 mmims. 

40 

44 

„ = 680 „ 


3 drachms 20 ,, 

. 50 

44 

„ - 850 „ 

=1 „ 

6 „ 10- „ 

60 

44 

„ =1,020 „ 

= 240unQes 1 (Irachm 0 * 

70 

44 

„ =1,190 „ 

r-2 „ 

3-drachms 50 „ . . 

80 

• ' 

44 

“1,360 „ 

‘=2 

« „ 40 „ 

■90 

C,, 

„ 1,630 „ 

' =3 „ 

1 drachm 30 „ 

n9o 

44 

= 1,700 „ 

,4 

A drachms 20 „ 

1,000 

H 

(i =1 litre „ 

' i.&lmost 34;,floia onncee, or 11 pinte, 
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Table showiog Uumpariaon between Hydrometer Degreee. 

» 

^ (Twaddell o/nd liaunu:). 


T-■■ 

iTwaddell 

Baum6 

• 

Twaddell 

Banuid' 

Twaddell 

Bauin6 ; 

Twaddell | 

• 

Battmd 

0 

a 0 

• 2(i 

16-5 

51 

29-3 

76 1 

39'8 

1 

0-7 

27 

17-1 1 

52 

29-7 

77 1 

401 

2 

1-4 

28 

17-7 1 

58 

30-2 

78 ■ 

40-5 

3 

2-1 

29 

18*3 : 

H 

30-6 

79 

40-8 

, i 

2-7 

30 

a8'8 ; 


Ml 

80 

41'2 

5 

3-4 

81- 

• 19-3 

56 

• 31-5 

81 ' 

41-6 

6 

4-1 

32 

19-8 1 

57 

32-a 

82 

42-0 

7 

4-7 

38 

•20-3 

.58 

32-4 

83 

42-3 

8 

5-4 

34 

20-9 

59 

32*8 

84 

42-7 

a 9 

G-9 

35 

21-4 

00 

33-3 

85 

431 

10 

6-7 

36 

220 

01 

33'7 

8(5 

43-4 

•11 

7'4 

37 

22-5 

62 

.34*2 

87 

43-8 

12 

8-0 

38 

23-0 

63 

34*6 

88 

441 

13 

H-7 

39 

23-5 

64 

350 

89 

44.4 

14 

9.4 

40. 

24*0 

(55 

35-4 

90 

44-8 

15 

10-0 

41 

24-5 

60 

35-8 

91 

45-1 

16 

10-() 

42 

•25-0 

67 

30*2 

92 

45-4 

17 

n’2 

43 

25*5 

68 

36-6 

93 

45*8 

18 

11-9 

44 

•26-0 

(59 

37-0 

; 94 

46-1 

10 

12-4 

45 

26-4 

70 

37-4 

; 95 

46-4 

2(1 

130 

46 

26-9 

8] 

37-8 

; 96 

46-8 

21 

I3‘r> 

47 

27-4 

72 

38*2 

97 

47-1 

22 

14-2 

48 

27*9 

73 

38-(5 

98 

47'4 

23 

14-9 

49 

2H-4 

74 

39-0 

99 

47-8 

24 

15-4 

50 

2H-8 

75 

39-4 

100 

48-1 

25 

16-0 




• 

• 



Percentages of Water in Glycerine of known Specific 
* Gravity at 15“ C. • 


Specific 

Gravity 

Decrees 

Tw. 

1 

Tor cent. | 
of Water | 

• 

Siieoifio 

1 Gravity 

Degrees 

Tw. 

Per cent, 
of Water 

' 

■Ma 

52-8 • 



46-4 

• 12-0 


61-7 

2-0 . 


45-4 

14-0 

1-2630 

60-6 

4-0 

1-2215 

44'» 

16-0 1 


49-6 

6-0 

1 1-2165 

43-3 

18'0 

1-2425 

48-5 



42-2 


1-2876 

47-5 



41-7 

21-0 


-1 

1 

t 

• 

1 
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Percentages of Acetic Acid in Liquors of known Specific Gravity at 15^^ C. 

(Oiidmam). . 


1 

Si>eciftc 

Gravity 

Per cent. 

' CaHiOu 

1 

I Specific 

1 Gravity 

PercenV. 

(’ 3 H 4 O 9 

Specific 

Gravity 

Percent. 


Specific 

Qravity 

Per cent. 

C 9 H 4 OB 


0 

! 

i I‘03 !jO 

25 

1061.5 

50 


nmti' 

75 

0’0007 

1 

i 1*0363 

26 

1*«*.23 

51 


1*0747 

76 

o’lxei 

2 

10375 

27 

1*06:11 

52 


1*0748 

77 

0-0f)37 

3 

I'fX-lHH 


1*0638 

S3 


1*0748 

78 

0‘(XJ52 

4 

1 l*04dO 

s 

1*0646 

54 


1*0748 

79 . 

0'0067 

r, 

j 3*0412 C 

30 

1*06.53 „ 

55 


*. 1*0748 

80 

O'OIKI 

0 

1*0424 

31 

1*0660 

.56 


1*0747 

81 1 

mum 

7 

, C‘04.% 

32 

r(Xi66 

57 


1*0746 

82 

0'0113 

H 

1 1*0447 

33 

rfX573 



1*0744 

83 , 

0‘0127 

H 

1 1*04.59 

:i4 

1*0679 

.50 


1*0742 

84 

00142 

10 

i 1*0470 

05 

l*fX>H5 

00 


2*0730 

85 

0‘0157 

11 

1 1*04K1 

36 

1*(X501 

61 


1*0736 

86f 

o'(n7i 

12 

1*0192 

37 

imn 

m 


1*0731 

87 

U'OIW 

13 

1*0.502 

:{8 

1*0702 

0:4 


1*0726 

88 

IVOSflX) 

14 

1*0.513 

3iJ 

1*0707 

64 


1*0720 

80 

o‘(m4 

15 

1*0.523 

40 

1*0712 

65 


1*0713 

90 

0'022K 

16 

1 1*0533 

J1 

1*0717 

66 


1*0705 

01 

0*0242 

17 

1*0543 

42 

1*0721 

67 


1*0606 

92 

O'OiW 

18 

l*05i)2 

43 

1*072.5 

(58 


1*0686 

93 

0*0270 

19 

i 1*0.562 

44 

1*0729 

60 


1*0674 

04 

0*02W 

20 

I'OT)?! 

45 

1*0733 

70 


1*0660 

95 

O’OsKW 

21 

1*0.580 

*46 

I*(r7:i7 

71 


1*0644 

96 

o* 0 !ni 

22 

1*0589 

47 

1*0740 

72 


1*(X)25 

97 

0*(«24 

23 

n«9H 

48 

1*0742 

73 


1*0604 

98 

0*0:W7 

24 

1*0607 

49 

1*0744 

74 


lUSHO 

1*0/553 

99 

I'X) 


NOTK.—Tlie fs)»eciflc KravitieR above r0i)53. i.e., 11 ’ Tw., correBponcl to two li(|ui(J8 
of differeiftr Htrengtb. To fltid If a certain volume contains more or loss than 
77' CaHiOst. a little watei' is added; if the specific uraviby iiicreftsuR, the acid 
uoutalnR more than X %, while if it decreases a lower percentage is indicated. 


C 


Percentages of Formic Acid in Liquors of known Specific Gravity 
at 70“ F. (compared with water at 40“ F.). 

(lUchai'dson and Allaire). 


!%ofCI 
Specific ! 

Gravity jWeight 

JaOa by 

Vol¬ 

ume 

Specific 

Gravity 

%of C 

Weight 

HaO# by 

Volume 

8i>eciflc 

Gravity 

%of C 

Weight 

HgOd by 

Volume 

' 0'9B83 1 0 

‘ 1*0020 1 1 

1*0045 1 2 

1*0071 3 

1*0094 i 4 

mi6f i 6 4 

1*0142 i 6 ' 

i 1*0171 1 7 

1*0197' 1 8 

1X1222 1 9 • 

•» « 

0*00 

0*82 

1*64 

2*48 

S'SO 

4*14 

4*98 

5*81 

6*68 

7*55 

1*0247 

1*«171 

1*0489 

1*0610 

1*0730 

1*0848 

1*0954 

1*1088 

1*1208 

I'^l 

10 

15 

20 

26 

SO 4 

3.5 

40<-' 

60 

55 

9 

8*40 
12*80 
... 17*17 
ni'S 
26*37 
31*10 
35*90 
40*82 
46*88 
51*01 

4 1*1425 
1*1544 
P*1656 
V*1770 
1*1861 
1*1954 
1*2045 
1*2141 
1*®13 

- 

60 

75 

80 
‘ 85 

90 

85 

100 

56*13 

61*44 

86*80 

72*27 

77*67 

88*19 

88*74 

04*48 

100*00 







Percentages *of Ammoma m Ammonia Liquors of known Specifie Gravity, at 15‘ 
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Percentages of Sulpiiuric Aoid m Liquors of kliown Specific 
Gravitr at 15® C. (iMUfje and Uler). 


De»;reuhi 

Twaddell 

Per cent. 
Sulphuric 
Acid 

Desirees 

Twjvddell 

T ■ 

Per cent. 
Sulphui^c 
Acid 

Degrees 

Twaddelli SulPOui-io 

1 Acid 

Degrees 

1 Twaddol] 

Per cent. 
Sulphuric 
Acid 

2 

1-57 

48 

8‘2-28 j 

94 

56-90 

• 140 

77-17 

4 

3-03 

.^►0 

88-48 i 

96 

57-83 

j 142 

78-04 

6 

4*40 

52 

, 34-57 i 

98 

■ 58-74 " 

! 144 

78-92 

K 

5-96 

54 

, 35-71 j 

100 

‘ 59-70 

; 146 

79-80 

10 

7’37 

56 

36-87 1 

102 

60-65 

1 148 

80-68 

12 

8-77 

58, 

8fk08 . 

lOi 

61-59 

1 1.50 

81-66 

14 

10-19 

60 

i 39-19 i 

106" 

' 6-7-53 

.]'j2 

86-44 1 

16 

10-90 

62 

40-85 I 

lOK 

63-43 

154 

88-32 

IH 

12-09 

« 64 

41-50 ' 

110 

■ 64-^6 

166 

84-50 

20 

14-.80 

! 66 

42-66 i 

112 

, 65-08 

1.58 

85-70 

‘22 

13-71 

i 68 

43-74 ■ 

114 

, 65-90 

160 

86-90 

24 

17-01 

: 70 

44-K2 i 

116 

66-71 

162 

88-30. 

26 

18-81 

i 72 

45-HH ] 

IIH 

67-59 
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90-05 

2 H 

19-01 

74 

46-94 ; 
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68-51 

16.5 

91-00 

80 

20-91 

76 

48-00 , 

122 

69-13 

166 

92-10 

82 

‘22-19 

i 78 

49-06 ! 

124 

70-82 

’ 167 

93-43 

34 

23-47 

1 HO 

50-11 ! 

1‘26 

71-16 

' 168 

95-00 

80 

24-76 

82 

51-15 ; 

128 

71-99 

- 168-3* 

97-70 

88 

26-04 

, 84 

52-15 - 

180 

72-82 

168-1* 

98-70 

40 

27-32 

1 H6 

58-U 1 

18-2 

73-64 

168* 

99-20 

42 

28-08 

i 88 

54-07 

184 

74-51 

107-7* 

99-95 

44 

-29-84 

i 90 

55-08 1 

186 
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4C. 

31-11 

j 92* 

55-97 ; 

18H 

76-80 




• Sulphuric acid of h7'70!li has the highest si)ecilic gravity, whilst that 
of stronger acid is a little lower. 


Percentages of Hydrochloric Acid in Riquors of known Specific 
Gravity at 15® C. (Lnnge «»d 'Marchlew^ki). 


Degrees 

Twaddell 

Per cent. ! 
Hydro¬ 
chloric 
Acid ^ 

Dt'grees 

Twaddell. 

l\n' cent. 
H>dro- 
chloric . 
Acid 

, 

' Degreoe 
Twaddell 

Per cent. 
Hydro¬ 
chloric 
Acid 

Degrees 

Twaddell 

Per cent. 
Hydro¬ 
chloric 
Acid 

• 

1 

1-15 1 
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11-18 

21 
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31 

30-56 

2 
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12 ' 
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■22 

21-92 

32 
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3 

3-12 

13 
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23 

22-86 

33 
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4 

4-13 
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23-82 

34 

33-46 

5 
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15 
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25 • 

24-78 

35 

34-42 

. 6 
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16 
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■26 

25-75 

36 • 
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7 

7-15 
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17-13 

27 

26-70 

87 • 

.30-31 

8 1 

, 8-16 

18 

18-11 

"S 

27-S6 

38 

87-23 

9 ! 

9-16 

19 

19-06 

« 29 

28-61 

39 

88-16 

10 *1 

10-171 

20 

20-01 

' 

» 30 

29-67 

40 

89-11 


NOTE.—Each degree Twiddell corresponds aj^roximateiy to 1% pure 
' hydrocVloricaoid. 
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PART I. 

IHE TEXTILE FIBRES, AND THE MATERIALS, WAtER, 
AND MACHINERY USED IN LAUNDRY V.'ORK. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Technology of the Textile Fibres. 

In order to obtain a right understanding of the principles 
which govern the chief operations carried on in the laundry, it is 
essential that the student should make himself acquainted with 
the physical properties of the textile fibres and their behaviour 
toward various chemical reagents. 

Commercial textile fibres are usually classified as vegetable 
and animal fibres, according to the sources from which they are 
obtained. In addition to these, there is a third class, which 
includes all fibres made by artificial means. To the first-named 
class belong cotton, flax, jute, hemp, China grass, etc. ; wool and 
silk are the chief representatives of the second class, while the 
various artificial silks belong to the third class. 

Of the fibres derived from vegetable sources, cotton is by 
far the most important; indeed, it has been said that almost 
every inhabitant of the earth makes use of textile articles of one 
kind or another, made either wholly or partly of cotton. Flax 
is next in importance. It is stronger than cotton, and cloth woven 
from it yields a better finish. Consequently, it finds extensive 
employment in the manufacture of high-class household articles, 
as well as various articles of dress which have to withstand a 
considerable amount of wear and tear. 

The cloth from which the bulk of the articles treated in the 
laundry is made, is either coiflposed entirely of cottonvor of linen, 
although union cloth, i.e., cloth usually mai'e with a linen weft 
and cotton warp, is also employed in considerable quantities. 
Textile articles made from jute, hemp, or China grass, havfc seldonr 
to be treated in the laundry, it is highly probable, however, that 
the sphere of u.sefulness of China grass, especially in connection 
with the manufacture of household textije articles, will be'con¬ 
siderably extended in the near future. 

The anigial fibres include many varieties of wool, hair, and 
silk, whilei the chief raw material used in the manufacture of 
artificial silks is cejlulose, usually in the form of wood pulp. 



THE TECHNOLOGY OF THE TEXTILE FIBRES 


B 


• 

The members of one class of fibres catf be readily dis¬ 
tinguished from those of another by means of their different 
behaviour toward various chemical reagents. For example :— 
Wool and silk are disintegrat.ed to a greater or less extent on 
boiling in solutions of caustic .soda, and even solutions of sodium 
carbonate ex(frt a destructi\ e influence under suitable condifions; 
fibres of vegetable origin, however, ar5 not appreciably affected 
^y jhese reagents. Again, weak mineral acids slowly disinteg¬ 
rate the memliers of the latter Mass, while animal fibres exhibit 
great resistance toward such liquids. Hot dilute nitric acid 
colours the animal fibres yellow, and if of sufficient strength causes 
complete disintegration.' The chief varieties of artificial silk 
belong to the s.inie class of compounds as cotton and linen ; hence 
they are affected by chemical reagents in much the same way. 
They differ from the cellular fibres, however, in that when wet 
their tensile strength is comparatively low, and the greatest care 
is necessary during treatment with water or other cleansing 
liquids, especially when the latter iire used at an elevated tem¬ 
perature. This detect appears to have been more or less com¬ 
pletely overcome during the last few years, as .some of the varieties 
of recent introduction exhibit tensile strength in a high degree, 
even when tre.'ited with hot liquids. 


SECTION 1.-VEGETABLE FIBRE$. 

COTTON. 

The term coHoti is applied to the white hairy material ob¬ 
tained from various tropical and sub-tropical plants belonging to 
the genus, (iossypium, of the natural order, Malvacea. The 
fruit of the cotton plant consists of a pod or capsule, which is 
divided internally into three or more divisions by means of ex¬ 
ceedingly thin walls. Each division contains a number of seeds 
to which the hairs of cotton arc attached. During the gradual 
development of the hairs or fibres, more and more space is 
required, urttil finally they fill the'capsules, and their further 
^growth cau.ses the latter to burst. A comparatively short expo¬ 
sure to sun and air completes the development of the fibres, which 
are subsequently gathered by hand, and the seeds and other 
foreign matter separated by a mechanical operation known as 
ginning. On subjecting the seeds to considerable pressure under 
suitable conditions, cotton seed oil is obtained, while the residue 
is used as a food for cattle. The ginned cotton is packed into 
coarse jute bags, compressed by means of steam or hydraulic 
pre.ssure, and sent to the cotton .spinning districts ander the 
genera! name of raw cotton. 
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Several s^ies of the cotton plant are known to botanists, 
but those most generally cultivated are enumerated below :— 

1. Gqssypium Barbadense. —From this species the best 
quality of cotton—known as Sea Island cotton—is obtain^ed. It 
is chiefly grown in the southern portion of the United States and 
in the West Indies. Sea Island cotton is much valued on account 
of its lustre, strength, ind length of staple. The species from 
which the bulk of the United States cotton crop is obtained is 
said to be a variety of G. Barbadense. It is known as G. hW- 
.sutum, and differs from the latter in that its flowers are white while 
G. Barbadense yields yellow flowers. 

2. Gossypium Peruvianum. —This species is chiefly cultiva¬ 
ted in the tropical and sub-tropical districts of South America. 
The plant attains a height of from lo to 13 feet, and bears yellow 
flowers. It yields the long-stapled Brazilian and Peruvian cotton. 



Fin. 1 .—Cotton, (x 120 diam,). 


3. Gossypium herbaceum is of Asiatic origin. It is grown 
in India, China, Egypt, alid America, and yields*'the Madras, 
Surat, and short-stapled Egyptian cotton.* The plant is bushy 
and attains a height of from 3 to 4 feet. 

4. Gossypium Arborcum. —This is usually found ‘in India, 
China, and certain parts o^ the United States. It frequently 
attains a height of from 20 to 25 feet, and bears reddish-purple 
flowers; it yields a good quality of cottqp. 

Physical Structure and Properties.—When a ripe cotton fibre 
is examined under the microscope, it pre.sents the appearance of*i 
a band like tube, spirally twisted to a greater or less extent about • 
it^ axis^(Fig. i)., It is pointed and closed at one end, while the 
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other end, which was originally attached to the Seed, presents an 
irregularly torn appearance. A single cotton fibre consists essen¬ 
tially of a long and comparatively narrow plant cell, with a well de¬ 
fined central canal, which during growth serves for the circulation 
of the cell s.ap. The spiral character of the fibre is said to be due 
to the irreguhir drying of the cell walls on exposure to sun and 
air, and this also causes the edges to»exhibit a thick rounded 
jippfarance. Fibres are frequently met with which on examination 
are found to be devoid of twist and exhibit a flat appearance. 
They act differently to ordinary cotton, inasmuch as they resist 
certain dyes, thus giving rise to white .specks on various classes 
of dyed goods. 

Cotton fibres vary considerably in length (from 0.8 to 1.8 
inches), and tilso in width (from 0.0005 fo 0.001 inch). As a rule, 
the shortest fibres have the largest diiimctcr, ii statement which 
is also applicable to other fibres possessing a cellular structure. 

The following figures given by Leigh (“ Science of Modern 
Colton Spinning ”) show the wide variation in length and 
diameter of the chief commercial varieties of cotton : — 


DcBcription of (3otton. 

Length of Staple, 
in Inches. 

Diameter of Fibre, 
in Inches. 


Mill. 

Max. 

Mftan 

Min. 

Max. ' 

Mean 

New OuLEAN'ft. 

0-88 

116 

1-02 

0-000580 

0-000970 

0-000775 

Sea Ik].ani> (Long Staxile. 

1-41 

1-80 

1-61 

0-000460 

0-000820 

0-000640 

Bhazilian. 

103 

1-31 

117 

10-000620 

0-000960 

0-000790 

EoymAN. 

1-30 

1*52 

1-41 

! 0-000590 

0-000720 

0-000655 

Indian (Native Seed) •. 

0-77 

1-02 

0-89 

0-000649 

0-001040 

0-000844 


Under ordinary conditions cotton contains on an average 
about 8.5 per cent, of hygro.scopic moisture, i.e., moisture that 
can be removed by drying the fibre at an elevated temperature, 
but which is reabsorbed on cooling in cont.ict with air. It has 
been shown that the presence of moisture in cotton and other 
fibres exert.s»a considerable influenca^on their physical properties, 
especially as regard^i ehisticity, which in the case of 

the cotton fibre, and in conjunction with its spiral character, are of 
the utmost importance in the spinning of fine yarns. 

Impurities in Raw Cotton. —About 5 per cent, of impurities 
is removed from raw cptton during^he bleaching protxss. These 
consist chiefly of so-called pectic substances, cotton wax, and 
colouring matter. The difficulty of “ wetting out ” raw cotton 
cloth is. explained by assuming that each fibre is coated with a 
minute quantity of wax, which, owing to its water-repellent 
nature, prevents the ready penetration of the fibres by that liquid. 
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Chemical imposition and Properties.— Purified cotton fibre 
con.sists of a substance known as cellulose, which is very widely 
distributed in the vegetable kingdom. When subjected to an¬ 
alysis it is found to consist of three elements, viz. Carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, in the following proportions :— 

Carbon, 44.2 per cent. 

Hydrogen,!6.3 per cent. 

Oxygen, 49.5 per cent. 

From these figures the simpleet formula for cellulose may be 
dedu ed. viz.;—C„H,„Or,. 

Cellulose is .slightly heavier than water, in which it is in- 
.soluble: it is also in.soluble in alcohol, ether, etc., and is character¬ 
ised by its weak power of undergoing chemical change. Under 
suitable conditions, however, cellulose can be converted into a 
large number of interesting and commercially v aluable compounds. 
When heated to a temperature of about 100 deg. C., it loses its 
hygroscopic moisture, but regains it again on cooling. I.ong- 
continued heating at the above temperature, however, causes the 
fibre to undergo .slow disintegration. 

At temperatures above 130 deg. C. cellulo.se chars and is 
more or less rapidly disintegrated. 

Although it is in.soluble in the ordinary solvents, it readily 
dissotves in ammoniacal copper hydrate (Schweitzer’s reagent), 
which may be prepared bj precipitating a solution of copper 
sulphate with caustic soda solution, filtering, w'ashing the pre¬ 
cipitate thoroughly, and finally dissolving it in a small quantity 
of .strong ammonia. 

A solution of cellulose in ammoniacal cop^r hydrate is used 
by .several firms in the manufacture of one of the best varieties of 
artifici.al silk. 

Cellulose is also soluble in a mixture of one part anhydrous 
■zinc chloride and two parts concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

Action of Acids. —Mineral acids, such as sulphuric and 
hydrochloric, have a powerful action on cellulose, the ultimate 
effect being dependent upon,^the strength of the acid, its duration 
of action, and temperature, as well as upon the physical condition 
of the cellulose. As a rule, hydrochloric heid does not act so« 
energetically as sulphuric acid. Nitric .acid acts on cellqjosc in a 
somewhat different manner to other mineral acids. Stable cellu¬ 
lose nitrates are formed under certain conditions, while in other 
cases the cellulose is converted into oxidation products. , 

Action of Sulphuric Acid .—Cold weak sulphuric acid does 
not appear to have any action on cellulose under ordinary working 
conditions. - If vegetable fibres are impregnated with the weak 
acid, howtiver, and subsequently dried without washing, either by 
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exposure to air or in some other way, they heroine tendered to a 
greater or less extent. This result is explained by assuming 
that the acid becomes concentrated owing to the evaporation of 
water. ,If the weak acid is used hot, it readily exerts a dis¬ 
integrating action, which varies with the temperature and the 
degree of conaentration. Cold strong sulphuric acid complttcly 
dissolves cellulo.se in a comparalively ?;hort time, the solution 
containing sub.stances which are closely allied in composition to 
^hc dextrins. If the solution i.s* diluted with water and boiled, 
glucose is obtained. 

When the Jiction of tite acid is only allowed to con¬ 
tinue for a few seconds, the treated cellulose becomes gelatinous, 
and, if immcdititely w.ishcd and squeezed, it becomes more ten¬ 
acious. Upon this fact is based the manuf.icture of parchment 
paper. .Suitable unsized p.iper is run through tanks containing 
sulphurii- :icid at about I5()deg. Tw., ;md then thoroughly washed 
by passing it through other tanks latntaining water. Finally, the 
paper is squeezed by heavy squeezing rollers, and subsequently 
dried. It will be evident, that the action of the acid is more or 
less superficial, so th.-it the final squeezing operation forces the 
gelatinous surface fibres into intimate contact with the unaltered 
fibres, and the finished niateriiil offers greater resistance towards 
friction than the untreated paper. ^ 

Action of Hydrochloric Acid ,—Weak cold hydrochloric acid 
exerts very little tiction on cotton cellulose, but it readily attacks 
the fibre if used liot. Prolonged treatment of cotton fibres with 
the strong acid c.'itises them to undergo gradual disintegration, 
while the same effect is produced if the fibres are impregnated 
with we.ak acid :ind subsequently dried by exposure to air or by 
artificial means. The colourless disintegrated fibre readily falls 
to powder, and is termed hydro-cellulose. The same compound 
is produced by the action of weak sulphuric acid under similar 
conditions. 

Action of Nitric Acid .—The products formed by the action 
of cold strojg nitric acid on cclluloae are \ery variable in com¬ 
position and propertj|;s. They may be classified as low, inter¬ 
mediate, and high nitrated products, according to the strength 
of the aisd and the length of time it is in contact with the ceilii- 
lose. As a rule, only low nitrated products are obtained by the 
action of cold nitric a{id alone, tHfe preparation of the higher 
nitrates necessitating the employment of a mixture of strong nitric 
and sulphuric acids. The use of sulphuric acid facilitates the 
, action of nitric acid by taking up the water produced in the re- 
. action. ^ 

The best known cellulose nitrates are soluble pyroxylin and 
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gun cotton. T«he former is usually regarded as consisting of a 
mixture of the tri- and tetra-nitrates, (NOj), 0, and 

CjsjHjj, (NOj)^ 0„, while gun cotton is considered to be a 
hexa-nitrate, and is represented by the chemical ^ formula 
Og. A solution of soluble pyroxylin in 
a mixture of alcohol and ether is known . as collodion, 
and constitutes the raw material used in the manufacture of 
Chardonnet silk. Hot strong nitric acid completely decomposes 
cellulose with the formation of oxalic acid and other product^. 
Hot weak acid yields cellulose di-nitrate C^gHig (NOglg Og, as 
principal product. 

Organic acids, such as oxalic, citric, and tartaric, have no 
appreciable action on cellulose under ordinary working conditions, 
provided that care is taken to remove all traces of acid from 
the treated fabVics before they are dried. It is considered that 
the tendering of cotton and linen goods, which sometimes occurs 
after they have been treated with oxalic acid and dried, is partly 
due to the disruption of the cell walls by the crystallisation of the 
acid within the fibres. 

Acetic and formic acids have practically no effect on cellulose 
under any of the conditions which obtains in practice. 

Behaviour towards Alkalies.—Solutions of soap or ammonia 
have no action on cellulose under any condition of practical work. 
Cotton is also unaffected b)» boiling solutions of sodium carbonate, 
although it is generally admitted that the use of the latter in 
excessive quantities in laundry washing operations causes a 
gradual degradiition of those properties upon, which the value of 
the fibre depends. 'I'hls result is considerably influenced by the 
■mode of carrying on the washing process, as well as by the length 
of time occupied, the strength of the .solution, and the nature of 
the subsequent treatment to which the goods are subjected. 

The yellowish tinge commonly exhibited by linen and cotton 
goods after w'ashing, is more pronounced, as a general rule, in 
the case of goods which have been subjected to excessive treat¬ 
ment with sodium carbon.-^e solutions. Weak bojling solutions 
of caustic soda or potash have no action tjn cellulose in absence 
of air; in presence of the latter, however, oxidation is induced^ 
and long boiling under such conditions brings about a gradual 
tendering of the fibres. 

Strong .solutions of caifstic soda haye a profound action on 
cotton cellulose, each fibre undergoing a peculiar alteration. If 
a cotton fibre be focussed under the rfticroscope, and a drop of 
caustic soda solution (50 deg. Tw.) introduced under the cover,, 
glass, it^will be bb^rved that the fibre loses it.s spiral form,, 
thanging to that of a nearly straight cylindrical tube, its com- 
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paratively thin walls appear to swell out, thus caiBfng the central 
canal to diminish to a mere line (Fig. 2). A transverse section ex¬ 
hibits a tube with a very small opening and comparatively thick 
walls. Cotton cloth treated with strong caustic soda solution con¬ 
tracts in area, becomes translucent, thicker, and stronger, these 
remarkable changes being first observed by John Mercer in 1^44. 
Until a few years ago, however, ■the only practical outcome of 
tjie discovery was in connection with the production of crepon 
effects on cotton and mixed goods. 

The most important development of the process—now univer¬ 
sally known as mercerising —depends upon the fact that if cotton 
goods are prevented from' contracting by mechanical means after 
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having being impregnated with caustic soda solution, and subse¬ 
quently washed while in the stretched condition, they acquire a 
silky lustre. The same effect is produced by allowing the im¬ 
pregnated material to contract and then stretching to its original 
dimensions. 

This peculiar behaviour of strong solutions of caustic soda 
owards •cotton cellulose is due—according to Mercer—to the 
formation of a definite chemical compound of cellulose and caustic 
soda, to which the fornjula (C„H |„®j)2 2 NaOH has been given. 
On washing with water, the alkali-cellulose is converted into a 
stablecellulosehydrateof thecomposition(C„Hi„0,)jH20. As a 
I result of this change an increase in weight takes place, amounting 
to about 5 per cent., the theoretical increase, as calcujfited from 
the formula, being 4.5 per cent. 
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Mercerised cotton has a greater affinity for direct dyes than 
ordinary cotton. .According to Lange, it can be readily dis¬ 
tinguished from the latter by steeping for about three minutes in 
a .solution of iodine in potassium iodide and zinc chloride,, and then 
washing. Mercerised cotton becomes blue, while ordinary cotton 
remains unchanged. The solution is made as follows :— 

e • 

Sol.l'TION .\. 

1 oz. iodine. 

5 oz. pota.sslum Iodide, di.ssolved in 

I gill water. 

Solution B. 

30 oz. zinc chloride 
dissolved in 

I gill water. 

Add solution A to solution B, shake well, allow the sediment to 
.settle, and u.sc the clear brown liquid. 

Action of Oxidising and Reducing Agents.—The most import¬ 
ant oxidising agents used by the launderer arc solutions of sodium 
hypochlorite and bleaching poseder. Either of these exerts a 
powerful disintegrating action on ccllulo.se fibres under favourable 
conditions, with the formation of colourless oxidation products. 
Cold weak solutions have little cftect upon cellulose, but they 
gradually decolourise maify kinds of colouring matter with which 
it is frequently associated. If either of the solutions is allowed 
to concentrate on the fibre, however, e.g., by drying without wash¬ 
ing, tendering ultimately ensues. Long treatment of cotton or 
linen goods with weak solutions at an elevated temperature, 
causes a gradual weakening of the fibres, while disintegration of 
the fibre takes place with great readiness in presence of strong 
solutions. 

The product of the excessive action of oxidising agents 
on cellulose is termed oxycelltdose. It possesses a greater 
affinity for certain colouring matters, e.g., methylene blue, than 
unchanged cellulose, and it^Lso possesses strong reducing proper¬ 
ties. In addition to solutions of sodium hypochlorite or bleaching 
powder, other oxidising agents, such as permanganate of potash; 
perborate of soda, chromic acid, etc., are capable of effecting the 
conversion of cellulose into oxycellulosc. It is also considered 
that the tendering of windmv curtains and blinds is due to the 
formation of oxycellulose by the action of sunlight and air. 

Reducing agents do not appear to have any action on cellu¬ 
lose under any condition of practical work. 
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LINBN. 

Next to cotton, the most important vegetable fibre is flax, 
which is obtained from the bast portions of certain plants belong¬ 
ing to the genus Linum. When spun into yarn or woven into 
cloth it is known as linen. • 

The commonest species of flax Is knctvn as Linum usitatissi- 
mum^of the natural order Linacea. It is an annual, and appears 
to have been known four or five thousand years ago, the earliest 
records of the flax cultivator being found among the tombs of 
the ancient Egyptians. It is probable that the plant originated 
either in Egypt or in one of the sub-tropical regions of Asia, but 
at the present time the great flax-producing countries are situated 
in the temperate zone. 

The stem of the plant is slender and erect; it attains a height 
of from 2 to 3 feet, with branches near the top, and is crowned 
with beautiful blue flowers. The flowers are succeeded by cap¬ 
sules containing dark brown seed, which form the raw material in 
the manufacture of linseed oil, linseed meal, and other products. 

The flax is pulled up by the roots, and the long and short 
stems arranged in such a way that they can be readily separated. 
In some districts the stalks arc next subjected to the operation of 
rippling, which has for its object the j'cmoval of the capsules 
containing the seed. In this operatidh the stalks arc drawn by 
hand through the teeth of an instrument known as a ripple, 
which consists of a block of wood containing a number of iron 
prongs shaped like a comb. 

Steeping or Retting. —One of the most important operations 
that flax undergoes before being placed on the market is known 
as the steeping or retting operation, and the quality of the ultimate 
fibre is largely dependent upon the skill with which this operation 
is carried out. If we take a stem of the flax plant and cut it 
across so as to obtain a transverse section, we may distinguish 
the following portions. The centre, which is occupied by pith; 
surrounding the latter is a layer of wcBidy fibres; next to this is 
the inner bark or bas((: which consist of very long and tough 
fibres; adjoining the bast we find the outer bark covered by the 
epidermis.* 

The bast fibres are cemented together, and also to the adja¬ 
cent portions of the sten^of the plan^by gummy and waxy sub¬ 
stances, and the object of the steeping process is to separate the 
fibres not only from the woody parts of the stem but also from each 
•ther. In order to accomplish this, advantage is taken of the 
action of ferments, which, under suitable conditions,® readily 
modify the gummy substances present in the stem of the plant 
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in such a way that the woody matter can be subsequently separ¬ 
ated without much difficulty. 

Steeping or retting processes may be divided into two classes, 
viz.:—Water retting processes and artificial retting processes. 
The first class includes three important methods by which the 
largest bulk of the world’s supply of flax is produced, whilst the 
second class includes various chemical methods and those which 
depend upon the use of steam or hot water. , 

Retting in Still Water .—This process is employed in Ireland 
and to a considerable extent in Russia. It consists merely in 
steeping the bundles of flax in water contained in a natural ditch 
or dam, if possible near to a supply of water. The bundles of flax 
are covered with weeds, straw, sods, and stones, the object being 
to keep the flax beneath the surface of the water until gases cease 
to be evolved. About lo to ii days are required for retting flax 
by this method. 

Retting in Running Water .—This method is carried on in 
running water, and is practised to a large extent in Belgium, 
especially in the Courtrai district. The flax straw which has been 
kept for one or two years is packed in wooden crates, which are 
submerged in a suitable stream and fastened to the bed by means 
of stakes. About ten days is the average time occupied in steep¬ 
ing by this method, but* the hotter the weather, the shorter the 
time required to bring about the desired result. 

■Dew Retting.—Retting by simple exposure to atmospheric 
influences is carried on to a very large extent in Russia, where 
four million acres are under flax cultivation. It is obvious that 
this method will require a much longer time for its completion 
* chan those already enumerated, and as a rule several weeks are 
necessary. Dew retted flax is frequently discoloured and some¬ 
times “ spotted ”; it has a dull rusty appearance. 

The retting methods of the second class, such as chemical 
. retting, and warm water retting, are carried on only to a limited 
extent. Special tanks are required in which the chemicals used, 
or the warm water, as th^ case may be, are pladed, along with 
the bundles of flax. As a rule, retting uifder artificial conditions 
is complete in a much shorter time than under ordinary conditions, 
but such methods require more careful supervision. " 

Separation of Fibres f;om the Stems.— The dried retted flax 
is next passed between the fluted iron S'ollers of a breaking ma¬ 
chine, in order to break the brittle woojfy portion of the sEem into 
small fragments, the flexible fibres remaining uninjured. This 
operation ds termed breafetng, and is followed by scutching, thh 
object Af tvhich is to remove the broken woody matter from thb 
ifibres.ji' It is carried on by_ subjecting bundles of the flax straw 
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to the action of rapidly revolving wooden blades, *tfie bundles of 
straw being held in such a position that the woody matter is 
rapidly beaten out. The scutched fibre is then taken in hand by 
the spinner, who subjects it to a number of mechanical operations, 
the objects of which are (o) to comb out and separate the entangled 
fibres, laying them smooth and parallel; (h) to transform 'the 
combed fibres into an endless band 6r “ sllVcr,” and (c) to reduce 
tl^ thickness of the “ sliver ” by drawing it out to such a degree 
that a thread of the requisite “ count ” can be obtained by 
further attenuation and the introduction of the necessary amount 
of twist during spinning. 

Physical Structure and Properties.— When a typical flax fibre 
is examined microscopically, it exhibits straight and more or less 
cylindrical cells with nodes at irregular Intervals, while a central 
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canal or lumen is readily distinguished (Fig. 3). A transverse sec¬ 
tion exhibits a number of well defined polygons, each showing a 
central opening;. An individual flax ctfll varies in length from 20 
to 40 mms.; consequently, the long fibres of combed or hackled 
nax line consist of a large number of cells aggregated together. 

Flax tontains on an average from 5 to 9 per cent, hygroscopic 
moisture. Its chief physical characteristics which distinguish it 
from cotton are its great strength, "lustre, and the pure white 
colour it exhibits when fully bleached. 

Chemical Composition. —Flax is generally regarded as be¬ 
longing to the group of compound celluloses known as pecto- 
tielluloses, but during bleaching the pectic constituento are re¬ 
moved and the bleached fibre consists essentially of cellulose. 
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No satisfactorj method has yet been discovered for distinguishing, 
by chemical means, the cellulose of flax from the cellulose of 
cotton. 

Impurities in Raw Flax.— Flax loses from 15 to 30 per cent, 
in weight during the bleaching processes, the substances extracted 
consisting chiefly of wax, pectic matter, and wood. It has been 
shown that the wax c'onsistS of a wax alcohol, which is only 
slowly attacked by alkalies, a property that renders its ready aiid 
complete removal from the fibres in an economical manner a 
problem of considerable difficulty. Poetic matters form the great¬ 
est bulk of the substances removed during bleaching. 

Action of Chemicals. —The action of the more important 
chemicals used in laundry work on linen cellulose is much the same 
as on cotton cellulose, although it is generally admitted that the ' 
former is more sensitive to the action of acids, alkalies, and 
oxidising agents than cotton cellulose. 

Solutions of sodiu 7 n carhonale at 100 deg. C. have no imme¬ 
diate weakening effect on bleached linen, but prolonged and 
intermittent treatments are considered to be more or less injurious, 
especially if the solutions are strong. Weak solutions of caustic 
soda appear to act more energetically on linen than on cotton. 
According to Farrell and Goldsmith (“ Jour. Soc. Dyers and Col¬ 
ourists," 1910, p. 199), i), 2 per cent, solution of caustic soda at 
the boil produces a yello'S' colour on both fibres, although the 
same xiffect is not produced even with a 5 per cent, solution of 
sodium carbonate under like conditions. These authors also 
maintain that the production of the yellow colour is independent 
of the presence of air, for if the latter be excluded by leading 
hydrogen through the solution, or if air is bubbled through the 
solution, the discoloration in a single experiment is not notice¬ 
ably different. 

The fibres of linen which have been weakened by the exces¬ 
sive use of alkalies exhibit peculiar bulb-like swellings at irregu¬ 
lar intervals. This characteristic appearance was first noticed 
by Pope, and later by JSekson. It was also ndticed that the 
transverse markings frequently observable^ in normal fibres wer^ 
scarcely di.scernible in damaged fibres. 

Similar effects are exhibited by the fibres of cotto'h articles, 
which have been tendered by excessive treatment with alkalies, 
and all goods which have been damageddn this way give rise to a 
considerable amount of “ lint ” or “ fluff,” 

Action of Sodium Silicate. —It is the general opinion amongst 
those authorities who have noted the results of using sodiunf 
silicate ftr washing powders containing this substance for clean.s- 
ing the vegetable fibres, that, .sooner or later, hot solutions exert 
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an injurious action, and the results of a series of* careful experi¬ 
ments which has been carried out by several investigators appear 
to confirm this opinion. The authors referred to above, state that 
a hot dilute solution of sodium silicate in presence of hard water 
brings about the precipitation of silica in conjunction with cal¬ 
cium and presumably magnesium salts, if the latter happen td be 
present in the water, and it seems as if this statement holds good 
whether sodium carbonate is present or not. The precipitated 
matter is deposited on the fibresf of the articles being washed, 
with the result that increased friction is .set up, and the goods 
arc gradually weakened. 

In one experiment it was found that the weight of the ash of 
a fabrit- increased ten times after one washing with a silicate 
powder free from soap. In another experiment a silicate 
powder containing sotip was used for twelve washes. The per¬ 
centages of ash before and after the experiment are given in the 
following table: — 


Material. 

Per cent, of auh before 

Per cent, of ash after 
washing. 


0T3 

0-06 

2-0 

2-2 




The objection to the deposit of ingdiuble mattdf on the fibres 
is that it induces increased friction during the sub.scquent ironing 
operations, with the result that the fibres Income brittle and 
easily break off, leaving the articles more or less threadbare. It 
was found that the development of brittleness was accompanied 
by a loss in tensile strength if the goods were subsequently ironed, 
but the loss was by no means proportionate. Lcimdorfer states 
that the deposit caused by silicate of soda is easily washed out of 
cotton goods, but linen goods retain it, and ultimately gain in 
weight if repeatedly washed in pure sodium silicate .solution. If 
soap is used, however, in conjunction with silicate of soda, the 
lather exerts .'^retarding influence on Jhc depo.sitlon of silica and 
calcium salts on the fibres. The following tables Seifensieder 
^eitung,” igo8, pp. 279, 1271) give the results of several ex- 
periment.s c.-irricd out by Leimdorfer on the action of .soap and 
sodium silicate solution.s respectively on the tenacity and weight 
of cellulose arti-cles of different textures :— 

twenty'WASHES IN MACHINE. 

(Soap Solution.) 

Linen. Cotton. 

Coarse. Medium. Fine. 

3’5 4 6-2 #2 

17-6 190 21-3 18-5 


Loss of weight.. 
Loss of tenacity 
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c J?WENTY WASHES IN MACHINE. 

(Sodium Silicate Solution.) 

Linen. Cotton. 

Coarse. Medium. Fine. 

j Gain of weight 0.09 1‘3 U'26 Loss of weight 11'4 

I Loss of tenacity 25 26'1 28'4 Loss of tenacity 26'1 

j Gain of weight 0-32 I’61 0’73 Loss of weight 19’7 

(Loss of tenwity 31'4 33'2 36-6 Loss of tenacity 3'32 

] Gain of weight 1'27 2'1 0’46 Loss of weight 17'54 

(Loss of tenacity 38'^ 40-2 39'1 Loss of tenacity 4P6. 

Action of Acids. —Cold dilute mineral acids, e.g., sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids have practically no effect on the strength of 
the fibre under ordinary working conditions, but disintegration of 
the material take.s place if such liquids arc used hot or allowed to 
become concentrated. Cold or hot solutions of organic acids, such 
as oxalic and tartaric acids, have no action on the linen fibre under 
the usual conditions prevailing in the laundry. It is of great 
importance, however, that goods which have been treated with 
oxalic acid, should be thoroughly washed before drying, in order 
to prevent disruption of the cell walls by the subsequent crystalli¬ 
sation of traces of acid left in the fibres. 

The use of hard water in conjunction with oxalic acid may 
cause a deposition of in.soluble oxalates in the fibres of the articles 
undergoing treatment, with the result that a greater amount of 
friction is induced in the subsequent finishing processes than in 
the case of goods which are not contaminated with insoluble 
inelastic matter. 

Oxidising agents, such as solutions of bleaching powder and 
sodium hypochlorite, exert a disintegrating action on linen under 
favourable conditions. Weak solutions have no apparent effect 
if allowed to act for a short time only, and if used at the ordinary 
temperature, but too long a treatment or the use of warm solutions, 
is liable to cause tendering, e.specially in the absence of oxidisablc 
matter other than the fibres. Strong solutions act very energeti¬ 
cally, especially if warm, the fibre being gradually converted into 
oxycellulose. ^ 


I* NajSijO, 
0 
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JUTB. 

c 

This fibre forms the bast portion of various species of 
Corchorus, the most important being Corchorus capsularis. 
It is a native of India, and is cultivated to a very large extent 
in the north and north-east of Bengal. 

The plant is an annual, attaining a height of 5 to 10 feetj 
and the fibre Is separated from the woody matter, etc., by similar 
processes to those employed for the separation of flax. As a rule, 
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the stems are packed in crates, and the !att|:i* placed in a 
sluggish river. Fermentation begins very readily, and after a few 
days the bark separates from the stem. The straw is then re¬ 
moved by a stripping process, and the fibres separated, well- 
washed, and dried. 

Raw jute fibre has a length of from ij to aj yards leng, 
but about 12 inches of the root epd is cut off before being spun 
into yarn; these cuttings, which are known as jute “ butts,” are 
uSed*for making paper. , 

The remaining portion of the fibre is softened by a treat¬ 
ment with an oil emulsion, and is subsequently hackled and spun 
into yarn. Jute is largely, employed in the manufacture of sack¬ 
ing, rope.s, and carpets. Just as in the case of flax, the bast 
cells of jute arc \ ery small, varying from 1.5 to 5 mms. in length; 
consequently, a raw fibre of commerce is made up of innumerable 
fibrilla; cemented together to form one long continuous fibre. 

Jute does not possess any characteristic appearance when 
examined under the microscope. The fibres are perfectly straight, 
and usually covered with fipe longitudinal markings. 

A transverse section of a fibre exhibits a number of cells— 
usually pentagonal or hexagonal in shape—which appear to be 
bound together by a translucent substance. Each cell shows a 
relatively large central opening. 

Chemical Composition.—According to Cross and Bevan, jute 
does not contain free cellulose, but consists of a substance termed 
bastose, combined with oxidised cellulose, to which the name' 
corchoro-bastosc has been given. It belongs to the group of 
celluloses known :is ligno-celluloses, and as a rule is more readily 
attacked by chemicals than other vegetable fibres. Jute materials 
are seldom dealt with in the laundry. On treating with chlorine, 
the fibre is converted into a chlorinated product, which in presence 
of sodium sulphite gives rise to a crim,son colour. 

CHINA-GRASt, RAMIE, OR RHEA. 

This fibr^ constitutes the bast portion of Boehmeria nivea, 
whch belongs to the jettle family. It is chiefly grown in China, 
<ndia, and the Eastern Archipelago. 

The jibre is .separated from the green stems by hand or 
machine, the process being termed decortication. Retting pro¬ 
cesses are inapplicable, ^s the outer IJhrk of the plant is cemented 
to the bast fibres by a pulpy substance which cannot be readily 
resolved by fermentative processes into simpler substances with- 
,out injuriou.sly affecting the fibres. The best hand decorticated 
.fibre still retains about 20 to 25 per cent, of gummy ^d other, 
impurities, and considerable difficulty is experienced in removing 
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the gum after'if has become dry. Many processe.s have been in¬ 
troduced for effecting the mechanical separation of the fibres from 
the dry .stem and bark, but few of these appear to have met with 
much success. 

Ramie is easily bleached, and the purified fibre consists of 
celldlosc. Goods made of China-grass, or those containing effect 
threads of the materiaf, may' be treated in the laundry in the 
same way as linen, but excessive friction should be avoided.^ ^ 

China-grass may be distingui.shed from cotton and linen by 
its appearance under the microscope (f ig. 4), and by means of its 
characteristic physical properties. 



Fio. 4.—CiiiNA-tiiiAsK. (x I 4 O diam.). 


SECTION II.- -ANIMAL FIBRES. 

WOOL. 

This fibre is usually regarded as the hair of the sheep, but 
the hair of certain goats, such as Cashmere, Mohair, alpaca, and 
the hair of the camel are generally classed ifndcr the same term. , 
Wool from different animals varies considerably in quality, 
aiid even the fleece of any one animal may be sepafated into 
portions of varying degrees^of fineness, length, lustre, etc. The 
.separation of wool into the various qualities is carried out by 
hand, the operation being known as wool-sqrting. A considerable 
quantity of wool is produced in the United Kingdom, but British 
manufacturers are dependent chiefly upon Australia, New Zea-«. 
land, T^mania, and Cape Colony for the bulk of their, wool 
supply. 
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The length of the wool fibre— i.e., a lock f)r strand pulled 
(rom the bulk—is known as its staple, and we may distinguish 
between long-stapled wool (over i j ins. long), and short- 
stapled wool. The diameter of the fibre is proportional 
to its length. Long-stapled wool is generally combed and 
subsequently spun into ivonied yarn, whilst the shorter qualities 
are carded and finally spun into ivoollen.yarn. Worsted yarn is 
used for the manufacture of the best qualities of coatings, ladies’ 
eJl'es?; goods, etc. Woollen yarn js used principally in the produc¬ 
tion of goods which are subjected subsequently to a fulling or 
felting operation in order to imparl a thicker and fuller handle to 
the fabrics. 

Botany ll’ool. —This is the general name given to the finer 
varieties of merino and crossbred wools which are imported from 
Australia and Cape Colony. 

Home (jroitm IVool. —This may bo roughly cla.s.sificd as 
coarse and long-stapled lustre wool. Home-grown wools are used 
chicHy in the mamif.acturc of specialities. 

Cashmere. —This variety is obtained from the cashmere goat, 
which is found in the hilly’ regions of Cashmere and Tibet. The 
hair of the goat frequently attains a length of i8 inches. 

Mohair is the hair of the .Angora goat, and is imported in 
very large quantities, chiefly from Cairo Colony and Turkey. It 
pos.sesses a high lustre, and is used principally in the manufacture 
of ladies’ lustre dre.ss fabrics. • 

Alpaca is obtained from an animal belonging to the Camel 
family of the same genus as the Llama. The Alpaca goat is a 
native of the .Andes, being found chiefly on the high mountains 
of Peru and Chili. Alpaca was first introduced into England by 
Sir Titus .Salt, and is now used in large quantities for the manu¬ 
facture of shawls, light cloths for warm climates, linings, etc. 
The hair is very soft and elastic, and varies in colour, being some¬ 
times grey, sometimes yellowish brown, and occasionally almost 
black. 

Physical Structure and Properties.—A careful microscopical 
examination <if a typical wool fibre rcscals three portions, viz. :— 
I. Flattened outer hqj-ny scales; 2. A middle portion consisting 
>of fibrous shaped cells, and, 3. A central cavity filled with cells of 
more or jess globular shape. The outer scales are funnel-Iike in 
shape and overlap each other, thus causing the fibre to exhibit a 
serrated appearance. It is gentrally recognised that the 
dimensions, uniformity, *and compactness of the outer scales de¬ 
termine the lustre and strength of the wool. 

Wool differs from the vegetable fibres in that it possesses 
certain important physical properties, which are not pos.sessed by 
the former. It also posse.s.ses greater elasticity and str^gth and 
is more lustrous than the vegetable fibres. 
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Curliness and the property of becoming felted under certain 
conditions are properties peculiar to wool. The latter property 
is distinctive of wool and ^lied fibres, and has been utilised from 
very early times for the production of felled fabrics by subjecting 
wool, in the presence of water, to friction and pressure, which cause 
the"outer scales of one fibre to become interlocked with the scales 
of another. Large quantities'of wool are felted for the manufac¬ 
ture of hats, slippers, saddles, etc. It has been found that 
wool which possesses well developed outer scales and considerable 
elasticity is most suited for the process. Felting or fulling is car¬ 
ried on with the aid of special machinery, and generally in a warm 
and slightly acid or alkaline solution. 

The shrinkage which frequently takes place during the wash¬ 
ing of woollen garments in the laundry is due to a partial felting 
of the fibres, and it is common knowledge that hot alkaline 



Fig. 5.— Typical Wool I’lBitBS. (x 120 diam.). 


liquors cause a greater shrinkage than warm slightly alkaline, or 
neutral liquors, the degrep of shrinkage also varying with the ■ 
amount of friction employed. 

Hygroscopic Moisture .—Wool absorbs about 14 per cent, qf 
moisture under ordinary conditions and retains it very tenaciously. 
Under abnormal conditions, e.g., in a damp atmosphere, it will 
absorb as much as 50 per epnt. of moisture without feeling wet. . 

Action of Heat on Wool .—When Yveol is dried at a tempera¬ 
ture of 120 deg. F., it loses from 7 to 10 per cent, of its hygro¬ 
scopic moisture, and if drying takes place at 212 deg. F., a further 
loss of 5 to 8 per cent, occurs. After drying at 120 deg. F., th# 
wool wiK again absorb moisture up to the original amount, but if 
drfed at ai2 deg. F., only part_of the original moisture is regained 
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on exposure to the air. This seems to show that'wool undergoes 
a peculiar alteration if heated at 212 deg. F. for .some time, and 
it is well known among dyers and launderers, that the drying of 
woollen materials at high temperatures results in the destruction 
of some of the most important properties of the fibre, rendering it 
brittle, devoid of lustre, yellowish in colour, and considerably 
reduced in strength and elasticity.' ’ 

• .Wool becomes more or less pla.stic when placed in water at 
lob deg. C., or when subjected to the action of steam, and the 
shape it attains under such conditions is retained on cooling. 
Certain important finishing processes are dependent upon this 
property. 

Chemical Composition.—Wool differs from other textile 
I fibres in that it contains the elements nitrogen and sulphur in 
addition to i-arbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. .Silk al.so contains 
nitrogen but no sulphur, while most of the purified vegetable fibres 
contain only the three elements—carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
The substance of purified wool fibre is termed keratin, and is 
closely allied in chemical composition to the members of a class 
of substances known as proteids or albuminoids, of which class 
egg albumen i.s^ a typical representative. All proteids contain the 
five elements C, H, O, N, and S, as well as a small amount of 
mineral matter. A table is given below in which the figures 
obtained by the analyses of wool and jUbumcn are compared :— 
Comparison of Analyses of tne Wool Substance 
.and Egg Albumen. 


1 

j ■ 

Wool Substance (Bowman). 

Egg Albumen. 
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The amount of *sulphur in wool varies considerably (from 
•about 2 to 4 per cent.), and according to Chevreul it appears to 
be of twp kinds, one of which may be removed by long treatment 
with weak alkalies, while the other .seems to be unaffected. 
Many of the stains contracted by wwollen articles in the laundry 
are caused by contact wTth metals, which under suitable conditions 
are capable of forming coloured sulphides with the sulphur in 
the wool. 

The presence of sulphur may be readily demonstrated by 
placing a piece of white wool in a solution of plumbift of soda 
contained in a boiling tube, and gently warming the solution. In 
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a few seconds‘the wool acquires a brownish colour, which finally 
becomes almost black. Plumbite of soda is made by slowly add¬ 
ing caustic soda soiution to a solution of lead acetate until the 
precipitate first formed is just redissolved on boiling the mixture. 

Action of Acids. —The effect of dilute acids, such as acetic, 
formic, hydrochloric, sulphuric, etc., on the wool fibre is practi¬ 
cally negligible even at ^tn eleyatcd tempeniture. Strong sulphuric, 
nitric, and hydrochloric acids, bring about complete disintegration 
of the fibre more or less rapidly. Weak hot nitric acid impfirtS a 
yellow colour to the fibre. 

Action of Alkalies.—Wool differs from the vegetable fibres 
in being very readily att.-icked by alkalies, the ultimate effect being 
dependent upon the nature of the alkali, strength of solution, and 
temperature. Weak solutions of sodium or potassium carbonate 
have little effect on the fibre if used at a low temperature, but 
exercise a destructive action at elevated temperatures. Wool is 
completely disintegrated if boiled for some time in a compara¬ 
tively weak solution of sodium carbonate. 

Weak solutions of the caustic alkalies exercise a powerful 
destructive action even in the cold, while at the boiling point dis¬ 
solution takes place more or less readily. 

Ammonia, solutions of neutral soaps, and borax, are generally 
used in the laundry for cleansing wcxJlcn articles as they do not 
appear to exercise an injurious action on the fibre under ordinary 
working conditions. *i 

Action of Oxidising and Reducing Agents.—Solutions of 
bleaching powder and sodium hypochlorite have an injurious action 
on wool, causing it to become harsh, and yellow. Consequently, 
they cannot be used for bleaching purposes, although they are 
employed for chlorinating certain kinds of yarn, in order to render 
the manufactured goods unshrinkable. They are also used in the 
preparation of woollen goods or unions, which have to be sub.se- 
qnently printed with thickened .solutions of dyes. The chlorinated 
fibre exhibits a better lustre than untreated wool, and has a greater 
affinity for dyes. The latter property was first noticed by John 
Mercer, who experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining the 
same shade of colour in th» printing of cotton and «woollen unions 
— i.e., delaines. , 

A solution of permanganate of potash readily oxidises th# 
colouring matter of wool, the product being colourle.-^. It is 
sometimes employed for bleaching woollen articles, and in such 
cases the bath should be rea-dered acid bjjf the addition of a small 
quantity of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. After treatment*, the 
wool is washed and then placed in a bath of sulphurous acid in 
order to remove the precipitated hydrated oxide of manganese. 

Ordinary- reducing agents, such as sulphurous acid, and*' 
sodium hydrosulphite, exercise a decolourising action on the yel¬ 
lowish colouring matter of wool, the former being largely used for 
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“ stoving ” certain kinds of manufactured goods.* In “ stoving,” 
the articles in the moist condition are hung in a suitable chamber 
or “.stove,” and exposed to the action of sulphur dioxide gas, 
which in pre.sence of moi.sture forms sulphurous acid. 

The colourless reduction product or products formed by the 
action of sulphurous acid on the colouring matter of wool, apnears 
to be readily decomposed, the original colgur of the wool gradually 
reappearing on exposing the goods to atmospheric influences for a 
cUrnparatively short time, while weak alkaline .solutions, such as 
are used in washing operations, f.icilitale their decomposition. 


SILK. 

iiy the term silk is meant the fibrous substance produced by 
\arious species of the silk worm for the purpo.se of forming nests 
or “cocoons,” in which they pa.ss the chrysalis stage of their 
existence. 

The true silks of commerce may be divided into two classes, 
viz. : — I. Those produced, by worms reared under artificial con¬ 
ditions, .ind 2. 'J'hose varieties produced by worms which are 
found in the forests of India, China, and J.ipan. The best known 
and most important variety belongs to the first class, and is 
produced by the mulberry silkworm, liombyx mori, large numbers 
of which arc reared in .Southern luiropd, China, India, and Japan. 
In Europe the eggs are hatched in .specially constructed buildings 
in which the temperature can be easily regulated. After hatching, 
the young insects are systematically fed on the leaves of the mul¬ 
berry tree. At the end of about a month the worms become rest¬ 
less, and cca.se to feed. At this stage they are placed on birch 
twigs, where they “spin” their cocoons. “Spinning” lasts 
about three days. The cocoons ;ire then collected, and those in¬ 
tended for the market are subjected to the action of steam in order 
to kill the worms. 

The silk sub.stance utilised by the worm in “ spinning” its 
cocoon is secreted by glands symmetrically situ.ated on either side 
of the body, jnd commupicating witlj each other by means of a 
capillary tube with a fne orifice in the head of the worm, known 
as the “ .spinneret.” On coming in contact with the air the two 
gelatinous fibres .solidify and become cemented together along 
their length. 

In order to get a relatively strcuig thread .several fibres are 
reeled into one, the proi'lss being carried out by placing a number 
of cocoons into water at a temperature of about 6o deg. C., so 
as to soften the gummy substance which binds the fibres together, 
and then reeling a greater or less number of fibres into a single 
thread of raw silk. • 

Organsine or warp silk is prepared by twisting together 
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about 12 to i8*of the imported raw silk threads. Weft or tram 
silk contains a less number of threads as well as less twist. 

The cocoons which have been spoilt owing to one cause or 
another, are thoroughly cleansed first with water, and then with 
a weak solution of sodium carbonate. Finally the purified silk 
is sarded and subsequently spun into yarn. Silk treated in this 
way is known as spun ailk. . 

Physical Structure and Properties.—Raw silk is of a cream 
or yellowish colour, and exhibits little lustre. A single fibfe Ob¬ 
tained from a cocoon varies in length from 500 to about 1,500 
yards, and in diameter from o.oi to 0.02 mms. Its specific 
gravity is almost 1.4. When a single fibre is examined under 
the microscope it exhibits the appearance of two straight trans¬ 
parent stick-like fibres, cemented together along their entire 
length (Fig. 6). The fibre is completely devoid of cellular struc¬ 
ture. 



I'to. 6. - Kaw Silk, (x 120 diam.). 


On boiling with soap solution the outer covering of cement¬ 
ing material is removed, and each pair of fibres becomes separatecl 
the high gloss so characteristic of silk being developed at the 
same time. This process is termed “ boiling-off,” the treated 
fibre being known as “ boilpd-off ” silk. 

Silk possesses many important physical properties '^hich 
render it of the utmost importance in tha manufacture of textile 
materials. As regards lustre and strength, it is pre-eminent 
among natural fibres, and in common with wool, it possesses- a 
high degree of elasticity. Silk is heavier than water, in which it 
is insdul^e, and as. it lacks the power of feadily conducting elec- 
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tricity, great care has to be exercised in textile Tactories, owing 
to the danger of fire. 

Bombyx mori silk will absorb as much as 30 per cent, of 
moisture without feeling wet, and owing to its expensive nature, 
conditioning houses have been established in many industrial 
centres for the purpose of determining its hygrometric condition 
whenever required. The legal amount of moisture allowed is ii 
pjr cent. 

tbemical Composition.— .\ fibre of raw silk consists essen¬ 
tially of an inner portion which is known as fibroin, and an outer 
portion termed sericin, or silk gum. Fibroin constitutes the fibre 
proper, while sericin or silk-gum consists of a thin outer covering 
or sheath, which, as previously mentioned, is removed by weak 
alkalies in the boiling-off operation. From a consideration of the 
behaviour of fibroin and sericin toward various reagents, it is 
concluded that they are different chemical substances, and careful 
chemical analyses have yielded results which correspond to the 
following formula;:—Fibroin, and sericin, 

C,„HaaNaOa. 

It will be seen that fibroin differs from purified vegetable 
fibres in that it contains nitrogen, and it may be readily dis¬ 
tinguished from wool and hair owing to the absence of sulphur. 
The silk fibre behaves in many respects like the proteids. 

Action of Acids. —Weak acids arp absorbed by silk and are 
completely removed only with difficulty. Silk is frequently treated 
in finishing operations with a weak solution of acetic, sulphuric, 
or tartaric acid, for the purpose of enhancing the lustre and de¬ 
veloping a peculiar rustling sound known as “ scroop.” Hot 
weak mineral acids have a destructive action on the fibre, while 
strong acids readily dissolve it. Warm dilute nitric acid imparts 
a yellow colour to the fibre, and this is changed to orange by 
subsequent treatment with alkalies. 

Action of Alkalies. —Silk is readily acted upon by alkalies, 
but not so energetically as in the case of wool. Weak solutions 
of caustic soda have no pronounced action in the cold, but act 
injuriously oi> the fibre at an elevated temperature. At the 
ordinary temperature^ silk m.iy be printed with thickened caustic 
^oda solution of a strength equivalent to 20 deg. Tw., without 
any appreciable destructive action taking place. Moderately 
strong hot solutions, however, completely dissolve the silk. 

As a general rule, hot weak solutions of the alkali-carbonates 
have very little injurious action on the silk fibre, but strong hot 
solutions are destructive. 

Ammonia and soap solutions have no appreciable action under 
the conditions which prevail in the laundry. 

Action of Oxidising Agents. —Strong solutions of Aidium or 
calcium hypochlorite attack silk and ultimately destroy it; very 
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weak solutMn*, have rai immediate injurious action, but they 
appear to alter the nature of the fibre in such a way as to cause 
it to have a greater affinity for colouring matters. 

Strong solutions of perman<;iina 1 e oj potash exercise a dis¬ 
integrating action on the fibre, but weak solutions containing a 
little acid arc often used for bleaching purposes. The best 
bleaching agent for sijk, hotyever, is hydrogen peroxide. 

Behaviour towards Solutions of Metallic Saits.— Silk readily 
absorbs many metallic salts from cold moderately strong solutions, 
and this property is utilised in’the weighting of silk. Weighted 
silk goods which have been worn for some time are very easily 
tendered, and need to be treated with the greatest care in the 
cleansing processes, especially if they are contaminated with 
perspiration stains. 

Wild Silks. —The varieties of silk belonging to the .second 
class are generally termed wild silks. A very large number is 
known, but the only one which appears to be u.sed on a large 
scale is Tussah or Tussore Silk. It is the product of the .silk moth 
Antherea myllita, .and is usually imported in the .spun condition 
from India and China. The cocoons are found in masses attached 
to trees in the jungle. They are. much larger than those produced 
by the Bombyx mori silkworms. The fibre is double, pos.sesses 
great strength, and is of a brownish colour. It is much coarser 
than Bombyx mori silk and possesses much less lustre. Under 
the microscope, 'I'ussah sijk appe.ars as a double flat tran.sparent 
fibre, each fibre consisting of a number of fibrillsB. 

Adtion of Chemicals. —Tussah silk differs from ordinary silk 
in its behaviour towards chemical reagents. Alkalies and acids 
attack it with difficulty, W'cak boiling .solutions h.aving little or no 
effect. .Strong solutions, however, cause a gradual disintegration 
of the fibre. The brown colouring matter associated with the silk 
can only be bleached with difficulty. 


SECTION in.-ARTIFICIAL FIBRES. 

« I 

To the third class of fibres belong tlje different varieties of 
silk prepared by artificial means. The most important of these 
are manufactured from wood pulp cellulose, although ^other raw 
materials have been used from time to time. The fundamental 
principles underlying all nvthods of manufacturing artificial silk 
from wood pulp are essentially the safhe. In the first place a 
solution of cellulose of sufficient vi.sco.sity is prepared. Secondly, 
this is forced through fine orifices into a coagulating medium; 
and, in the third place, the fibres thus obtained are reeled 'mt& 
threads.* The best known commercial varieties of artificial silk 
are termed Chardonnet, Glanzstoff, and viscose silk respectively. 
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Chardonnet Silk.—This is prepared by nitratinf cellulose with 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids and dissolving the product 
1 a mixture of alcohol and ether. The solution is then forced 
hrough fine jets into a suitable medium, so as to precipitate the 
itrated cellulose in the form of endless fibres, which are immedi- 
tely reeled into threads. Artificial silk made from nitrated ceHu- 
jse is very infl.immablc, and on this account it is customary to 
denitrate” it by agitation in ammonium sulphide, weak nitric 
cfl, btc., before it is sent into commerce. This variety is being 
radually displaced by those mentioned below. 

Gianz.stoff.—This product is prepared by dissolving cellulo.se 
1 ammoniacal copper hydrate, and proceeding as .above. It dif- 
ers from the latter in th.it it is not .so inflammable, and when 
■repared by Thiele’s proce.ss, is said to be almo.st indi.stingui.sh- 
ble from natural silk. According to Dreaper (“ Jour. .Soc. Dyer.'! 
nd ('olourists,” p. 8, ujo"), it is po.ssible, to produce individual 
breads containing as many :is eighty filaments, whereas a natural 
ilk thread of the .same .size only contains :ibout 7 to q filaments. 

Vi.scose Silk.- The preparation of arlifici.il silk from viscose 
las been carried on succe.ssfully for .some considerable time. Wood 
)ulp is the r.aw material, which is first impregnalcd with strong 
:austic .soda and pressed; the alkaline material is next subjected 
o the action of the v.-ipour of ctirhon di.sulphide for several hours, 
vhen a new product is formed which is^bclicved to be a cellulose 
canthiitc, the term vi.scose having bebn given to it by its dis- 
loverers, viz. :—Cross, Bevan, and Beadle. The product dis- 
lolves readily in water, yielding a viscous liquid from which the 
■ellulose is precipitated in continuous threads by forcing the solu- 
ion through jets into a solution of common salt or alcohol. 

Solutions of cellulose in other reagents have been suggested 
or the preparation of artifici.al silk. The use of acetates of 
lellulose for the same purpose does not appear to h.ave passed 
nuch beyond the experimental stage. 

Goods containing artificial silk cITects arc not often treated in 
he laundry, but whenever such effects are met with, the greatest 
■are should bt^ excrci.sed during the wa.shing operation. Luke- 
■varm or cold cleansing liquors arc desirable, and the operation 
(hould be completed as quickly as possible. As a general rule, 
t is best to subject such goods to a dry cleaning process. Arti- 
icial silk is much more lustrous than natural silk. Hence, it can 
isually be distinguished from the latter by mere inspection. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Materials Used in Laundry Work. 

The materials used by the launderer may be classified as 
follows:— 

1. Washing, scouring, or detergent substances. , v 

2. Souring agents. ■ 

3. Whitening agents. 

4. Finishing compounds. 

5. Miscellaneous substances. 


SECTION I.-WASHING MATERIALS. 


To the first class of substances belong soap, washing soda, 
" alkali,” ammonia, silicate of soda, caustic soda, and a few other 
detergents of minor importance. Of these, soap is universally 
employed, and constitutes the most important cleansing agent used 
in the laundry industry. The various forms of sodium carbonate 
are also generally used; ammonia is chiefly used for woollen and 
silk goods, while silicate of soda is a common constituent of 
“ washing powder ” or “ lessives,” which are used to a consider¬ 
able extent on the continent. Caustic soda finds only a limited 
application in the laundry industry of this country, although it is 
often employed in American practice. 

Borax, soap-bark, etc., are rarely employed alone, but they 
are commonly used in the manufacture of many of the proprietary 
“ lessives ” which are on the market. 

Soap.—Ordinary soap is the chief product obtained by the 
action of a solution of caustic soda or caustic potash on veget¬ 
able and animal oils and fats. The latter substances belong to a 
dfass of chemical compounds termed glycerides, which consist of 
fatty acids, combined with glycerine. 

When a glyceride is boiled with a solution of caustic soda or 
potash, chemical action takes place, with the result that the fatty 
acid of the glyceride forms a salt of soda or potbsh—i.e., soap, 
and glycerine is liberated. e 

The chemical change which takes place in this important 
reaction, may be represented by means of the following equation, 
in which tallow is regarded as consisting of the glyceride known 
chemically as tristearin , 


C„H„COO^ 

C„H„COO— 

C„H,-CQp/' 


i OH 

Naj 



Na 


OH 

Na 



C„H„-COO Na 
C„H„-COO Na 
C,,H,. COO Na 


^OH 
-1-C,H.—OH 4 , 
'^OH. 


T*llow or tristearin -h caustic soda_= soap or sodium stearate-t- glycerine. 
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f the free fatty acid known as stearic acid were <tiSed instead of 
he compound which it forms with glycerine, i.e., tristearin, the 
ollowing reaction would occur:— 


C„H„-COO 


H + OH ; Na 


= C„H,.-COO Na 


+ HjO. 


Steario aoid + caustic soda = soap or sodium stearate 4- water. 


I'hLs reaction may be compared with the simple change which takes 
alffce’on neutralising hydrochloric, acid with caustic soda, as re¬ 
presented by the following equation : — 


Cl 


H -h OH : Na = NaCl + HjO. 


tVe see from the second equation given above that only soap 
ind water are formed when a free fatty acid is treated with an 
ilkali. Furthermore, chemical action takes place more readily than 
when an oil or fat is used, but the free fatty acids are generally 
ound in nature in combination with glycerine. Hence, they have 
to be prepared from the fats and oils whenever required; and if it 
wore necessary, when making soap, to first of all prepare and 
isolate the fatty acids, and subsequently to neutralise them by 
means of alkalies, the cost of the process would be considerably 
enhanced. 

In some cases, however, notabl^‘1 in the manufacture of 
candles, and in the distillation of recovered grease, free fatty 
acids are obtained in considerable quantity, and these are largely 
employed in soap making. 

When an oil or fat has been completely converted into soap, 
the oil or fat is said to have been saponified, and the process of 
boiling with caustic soda or potash is called a saponification 
procc.ss. 

Only vegetable and animal oils and fats are capable of form¬ 
ing .soap.s— i.e., they are .saponifiable. 

Lubricating oils are usually derived from mineral sources 
and are unsaponifiable; therefore, mineral oil stains on textile 
fabrics cannot dpe readily removed by acting on them with a solu¬ 
tion of caustic soda qf .sodium carbonate. 

• Commercial soaps are distinguished as “ hard ” or soda soaps, 
and “ soU ” or potash soaps, according to the particular alkali 
which has been used in the process of manufacture. When caustic 
soda is employed, the so^p obtained is^hard, while the soaps made 
with caustic pota.sh are invariably of a .soft nature. 

The most important varieties of soap for laundry work are 
•known as “ white curd ” and “ mottled curd. ” The latter derives 
its name from its peculiar mottled appearance, which b caused 
by some of the impurities remaining in the interstices. Ultra- 
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marine and m&nganese dioxide are used for colouring purposes 
in the manufacture of blue, and grey mottled soaps respectively. 
White curd soaps are generally made from a mixture of tallow 
and a greater or less proportion of cocoanut oil, bleached palm- 
oil, or cotton-seed oil. Bone grease and kitchen fat are com¬ 
monly employed in the manufacture of mottled curd, while a pro¬ 
portion of resin is frecjuently used in the preparation of certain 
brands of both varieties. .Although resin is not a glyceri/iCv it 
posses.ses the property of forming a soft soapy mass when boiled 
with alkalies. The product is commonly known as “ resin .soap,” 
and is readily soluble in water. Brown or “ black ” soaps are al.so 
used in the laundry to a considerable extent. They are made 
principally from ” olein ” or recovered grease, and frequently con¬ 
tain considerable quantities of unstiponifitible niiitter. They tire 
much valued on .iccount of their excellent detergent properties, 
Olive oil is largely used in the manufacture of "olive oil .soaps,” 
which arc invaluable for wtishing woollens and silks, as well as col¬ 
oured goods. Many varieties of so-called “ olive oil soaps,” how¬ 
ever, arc made from chetipcr oils and coloured to imitate the real 
article. The use of tallow alone, in the manufticturo of a curd soiip 
results in the production of an exceedingly hard variety, which, 
not being retidily soluble in water, possesses we.-ik lathering pro¬ 
perties. If ttillow is uscil in conjunction with resin or cocoanut 
oil, however, a softer .soap is obtained, and it is well known 
amongst manufacturers that such a so;ip is more readily soluble 
in water, than a pure tallow soap, while it is also cheaper to 
produce. 

It is a matter of common observation that the .solubility of 
a soap is intimately associated with its lathering properties, for 
■it is generally found that a soiip which is comparatively difficult 
to dissolve does not lather so retidily either in “ hard ” or “ soft ” 
water as a more .soluble soap. 

From these statements it will be evident that the lathering 
property of a soap is considerably influenced by the nature of 
the raw materials used iit its manufacture. Nof only does the 
use of certain oils and fats favour the *production of readilj 
soluble soaps, but the solubility—and consequently the lathering 
property—may be further increased by replacing softie of the 
caustic soda with caustic potash. 

Manufacture of Soap. —There are two principal methods by 
which most commercial laundry soaps are* made, these being 
known as the boiling process .and the “ cold ” process respectively. 
The boiling process of making hard curd soaps on a large scale? 
Ls carrisd out as follows :—The oil or fat is first heated in a large 
pan provided with open and closed steam pipes, and a solution 
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of caustic soda added gradually. The pasty mSsS which first 
forms, consists essentially of partially formed soap with which 
is incorporated a considerable amount of water and glycerine. 
Further boiling and the addition of more caustic soda is necessary, 
in order to bring about a more effectual conversion of the oil or 
fat into soap. As soon as the chief boiling process is finishfed, 
the contents of the pan are subjected to an operation known as 
“ g''aining,” which depends upon the fact that soap is insoluble 
in a solution of common salt. A strong brine is therefore prepared 
and added to the pasty mass, which, after standing for some 
time, separates into two layers, the soap floating on top of the 
diluted brine and glycerine. The lower layer is then run off and 
the soap boiled up again with a weak solution of caustic soda, so 
as to effect the complete conversion of the last traces of oil or 
fat into .soap. 

; The “ finishing ” of the soap is a kind of cleansing process; 
it consists of various treatments with water or weak caustic soda 
solutions, the mass being allowed to stand after each treatment, 
whereby the impurities separate and arc subsequently removed. 
The purified soap is then boiled again until the soap maker judges 
the operation to be complete; finally it is run into frames an<t 
allowed to cool. 

Soap which has been separated according to the above pro¬ 
cess is said to have been “ salted out.* 

Large quantities of soap for scouring purposes are made from 
various oils and fats, and caustic soda, by the “cold” process, 
which differs from the boiling process in that the “ salting out ” 
operation is omitted; consequently, a greater or less amount of 
glycerine and water, as well as other impurities, remain incor¬ 
porated with the soap. 

The chief oils used in the “cold” process comprise palm oil, 
cotton-seed oil, castor oil, olive oil, and linseed oil. Another oily 
substance which is used to a large extent is known as “ olein ” or 
“ oleic acid.” This substance constitutes the red oils obtained as a 
bye-product in the manufacture of candles from tallow and palm 
oil. “ Olein ” consist* chiefly of a mixture of free fatty acids, 
dhd readily forms a soap when neutralised with caustic soda or 
caustic potash. The carbonates of soda and potassium are also 
used in the manufacture of soap from “ olein.” 

“ Soft ” or potash .sojp is frequent/y employed in the laundry. 
It is generally prepared from linseed oil, cotton-seed oil, or 
“olein,” or from mixtures of these, the alkali employed being 
caustic potash, either with pr without a small quantity of potas¬ 
sium carbonate. The ordinary soft soaps of commerce •usually 
contain a considerable amount of water and free alkali as well as 
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the glycerine liberated during saponification. They are very 
serviceable for the treatment of coarse and greasy cotton and linen 
goods when the latter are washed by machine. Although a slight 
excess of free caustic .soda or potash in a soap used for the 
mechanical washing of linen and cotton, is allowable, it is very 
important that such soaps should not be used in cases where hand 
washing is carried on, for the presence of even a very small 
quantity of free alkali in a soap solution, readily exerts a deleterious 
action upon the hands of the operatives. In such cases a neutral 
or superfatted olive oil soap should be employed. 

Great skill and experience are necessary in the manufacture 
of the best varieties of soap, although there arc many kinds 
suitable for certain branches of laundry work, which can be 
made without much difficulty. 

It will be found, however, that the manufacture of soap in the 
laundry offers no advantages, because, as a general rule, soap 
can be purchased at a cheaper rate than that at which it can be 
made on a small scale. 

We give below a few recipes for the manufacture 'of various 
soaps by the cold process, which is best adapted for making small 
quantities at a time. 

No. I Soap. 

75 lbs. cocoanut'oil. 

25 lbs. bleached palm oil. 

44 lbs. cau.stic soda solution (70 deg. Tw.). 

5 lbs. caustic potash solution (70 deg. Tw.). 

Place the oils in an iron vessel provided with a mechanical agita¬ 
tor and a closed steam coil; raise the temperature of the mixture 
to about 100 deg. F., and then add the caustic soda and potash 
gradually with constant agitation. As soon as the ingredients 
have been thoroughly incorporated, the mass may be run into low 
flat vessels termed " frames,” each having a capacity of from 
to 2 cwt.; the “ frame ” should be made in three pieces, viz. :— 
(i). The bottom piece. {2)<Thc sides; and {3). The top. The first- 
named is grooved near the edges, so as to receive the sides, 
which are bolted together. The top is merely a covering of wood;' 
In order to prevent the soap sticking to the sides of the.” frame,” 
it is customary to line it with wet cloth, prior to the introduction 
of the soap. If only a snfell quantity pf soap is being made, it 
may be left in the pan. In either case,^the containing vftsel 
should be covered with sheeting, and the soap allowed to stand 
• for several days in order to make sure that all action is over. It 
is then jeady for use. If the soap has been “ framed,” one side 
of the "frame ” is ^rst removed, the remaining sides being then 
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easily detached. The following ingredients may Be’used in place 
of those given above:— 

No. 2 Soap. 

50 lbs. cocoanut oil. 

25 lbs. cotton-seed oil. 

25lb.s. kitchen fat. 

50 lbs. cau.slic soda solution (70 deg. Tw.). 

No. 3 Soap. 

50 lbs. cocoanut oil. * 

25 lbs. palm oil. 

25 lbs. tallow. 

40 lbs. caustic soda solution (70 deg. Tw.). 

lolb.s. caustic pota.sh solution (70 deg. Tw.). 

Soaps made according to the above recipes may be used both in 
the “ first ” and ‘‘ second suds ” for cleansing ordinary articles, 
but as they usually contain excess of free alkali, it is advisable to 
give the goods a subsequent rinse in a weak acid, followed by a 
thorough rinsing in water. For general work, however, they should 
be used in the “ first sud!> ” only, while a good quality of curd 
soap should be employed in subsequent operations. 

Well made potash or soft soaps, practically free from un¬ 
combined caustic potash, are .sometimes employed in the laundry 
for washing special articles. The bejt kinds of these soaps are 
made by the boiling process, but in many cases, “ cold process ” 
potash soaps are very satisfactory. According to W. J. Menzies, 
a good potash soap suitable for washing woollen goods can be 
made by using the following ingredients : — 

SO lbs. powdered caustic potash free from carbonate. 

5 gallons of water. 

200 lbs. (iailipoli olive oil. 

The potash is dissolved in the water and the solution cooled. It 
is then added gradually to the oil, which is contained in a vessel 
of suitable cap.acity. Thorough stirring is essential, and when 
the whole of the alkali has been added, the vessel is covered and 
put in a warm*place for a few days. ’The above quantities give 
an almost neutral soafi. Other oils may be used with advantage 
in place of olive oil, e.g., linseed oil, cotton-seed oil, lard oil, etc., 
or mixtufes of these. 

Commercial " olein ” is another, raw material which is of 
special value in making email quantities of soap. Good results 
are obtained on boiling it with the requisite amount of sodium or 
potassium carbonate. For an “ olein ” potash soap about 25 to 
'30 lbs. of potassium carbonate are required for every too lbs, 
“ olein,” while the same amount of " olein ” requires abSut 20 to 
25 lbs. sodium carbonate for the production of a soda soap. 
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Valuatioii 61 Soap. —A complete and accurate analysis of a 
sample of soap is frequently a matter of considerable difficulty, 
and especially is this the case when reliable information is re¬ 
quired as to the nature of the fatty matter originally used in its 
manufacture. For most textile purposes, however, full analyses 
are "seldom required, and in general, a fairly accurate estimation 
of the value of a sample may be deduced from the results obtained 
in the determination of water, fatty acids, total alkali, an<| fcee 
alkali. • 

Determination of Water .—Weigh out in a porcelain basin 
from 3 to 5 grms. of the soap in thin shavings cut from the 
middle of a bar, and place the basin and contents in a steam 
oven for about three hours; then cool and weigh; the loss in 
weight indicates the water which has evaporated. The beating 
and weighing must be repeated until no further loss occurs. From 
the result obtained the percentage amount of water can be easily 
calculated. 

Total Alkali .—The alkali present in soap may be of two 
kinds, viz. :—Combined alkali and free alkali. The former consists 
of that portion which is combined wiln the fatty acids, while the 
latter is free or uncombined, i.e., it is in excess of the amount 
required to convert the whole of the oil or fat into a neutral soap. 
Hence total alkali include* combined alkali + free alkali. 

Determination of Total Alkali .—About 3 to 5 grms. of the 
soap are.dissolved in a small quantity of hot water contained in a 
beaker, and a few drops of a solution of methyl orange added. 
Normal sulphuric acid is then run into the liquid from a burette,' 
until the yellow colour changes to pink. Each c.c. of the acid is 
equivalent to 0.031 grm. sodium oxide, (Na.^O) or 0.047 gtm. 
potassium oxide KjO. 

,, If the soap is a soda soap, the result is expressed in terms of 
NajO, While the result for a potash soap is expressed as KjO. 

Example :— 

Weight of soda soap taken = 3.3230 grms. 

Volume of normal' HjSO^ required = 9 d.cs. 

Therefore the total Na^O contained in 3.3230 grms. of the 
soap “ 0.031 X 9 » 0.279 grm., and the per cent, amount - ** 

too X 0.279 
-- 8.39. 

3.3230 

Uncombined 01 Free Alkali .— The .soap^ which was dried In- 
the experiment for the determination of moisture is dissolved in 
ho^ alcohol. If a whitish residue is noticed on the bottom ' 
of tte b«»ker after dissolution has been effected, the. alcoholic 
'MaD.2solution should .be carefully decanted into another beaker. 
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and the residue rinsed once or twice with pure alSofiol, the wash¬ 
ings being added to the main solution. A few drops of alcoholic 
phenolphthalein solution are added and the liquid titrated with 
until the pink colour disappears. Each c.c. ol 
acid used, corresponds to .004 grm. NaOH, or, in the case of a 
potash soap, to .0056 grm. KOH. The white residue which re¬ 
mains in the first beaker may contain sodium carbonate—or 
K 'CO3—which is insoluble in alcohol. Water is added, and the 
solution obtained titrated with acid, using a few drops of a 
solution of methyl orange as indicator. Each c.c. of acid corre¬ 
sponds to .0053 grm. NaaCOa, or to .0069 grm. K^COj. If 
only a few drops of acid .ire required to change the colour of the 
indicator, it will be obvious that the amount of free alkali present 
in the sample is insignificant. 

Fatly —There arc several methods in use for the esti¬ 

mation of the fatty acids in a sample of soap, but perhaps the 
simplest and best known is the wax method, which is capable of 
yielding good results when carried out carefully. It cannot be 
used when the fatty matter is required for further examination. 

About 5 to 8 grms. of the soap are dissolved in hot water 
contained in a beaker; a few drops of methyl orange solution are 
added and the liquid titrated with — until about 10 c.cs 

have been added over and above the y tlume required to change 
the colour of the indicator. The liquid is then heated, and about 
8 grms. of paraffin wax (which must be accurately weighed) 
added to the contents of the beaker; the wax melts and mixes with 
the liquid fatty acids on the surface of the liquid in the beaker. 
It is advisable to heat the beaker and contents over a water bath 
for a short time, in order to facilitate the separation of all water 
from the melted layer of fat and wax. The mixture is then 
allowed to cool, when a firm cake of wax and fatty acids is 
obtained. Finally, the cake is carefully removed, rinsed with 
cold water, allowed to drain, dried with filter paper and weighed. 
From the weight obtained, the weight of wax is subtracted, the 
result indicating the amount of fatty ifcids in the sample of .soap 
taken. • 

Interpretation oi Analytical Results.—In order to arrive at 
the approximate value of a sample of soap from the results of 
analysis, certain well-known facts fwve to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. For example:—A well made soda soap contains from 
60-66 per cent, fatty acids; it should be practically free from 
unsaponified fat, and should not contain more than a trace of free 
alkali. The fatty matter is sometimes returned as fat^ acids, 
but more frequently as fatty anhydrides, in which form ft is pre¬ 
sent in soap. In the former case, the figure will be higher ftan 
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the amount df Yatty matter actually present, owing to the hydra¬ 
tion which occurs when the soap is decomposed by acid. This 
will be clearly understood if we consider that (a), a fatty anhydride 
consists of two molecules of the corresponding fatty acid, from 
which, one molecule of water has been removed, thus:— 

2C„h„.cooh ' 

Stearic acid = stearic anhydride + water; . "'*■ 

b), soap is formed by saturating the anhydride with sodium oxide 
NajjO), as:— 

^”^8*-^®^0 + Na,0 = 2Ci,H3,.C00Na; 

ind (c), that the addition of acid to the soap during analysis, 
:auses hydration to take place, the Na^O being displaced by H^O, 
ind the free fat acids liberated, as represented by the following 
iquation :— 

H«.CO\ i X l' /0,JI„.C0\ \ 

>04-0 Na, I +SO;H, - >0+11,0 ) + Na,SO,. 

H„.co/ ; / Vc,;H„.oo/ ■ / 

Fatty aodium sulphuric Fatty i water, sodium 

anhydride oxide acid “ anhydride ' sulphate. 

Soap • I Fatty acid 

or 2C„H„.C00Na + H.,SO, - 2C„H,,,.C00H + Na,S0,. 

Sodium stearate -t- sulphuric — stearic acid 4 - sodium 
acid sulphate. 

rience, it is customary to return the fatty matter as anhydride 
usually stearic anhydride), and the combined alkali as Na^O. 
Vs 100 parts of stearic acid are equivalent to 97 parts of the 
inhydride, it is only necessary to multiply the weight of the fatty 
loid content, by the factor 0.97 in order to express the result as 
itearic anhydride. If unsaponified fat is present, it will be 
veighed along with the fatty acids. As a rule small quantities of 
ree fat in laundry soaps arc not objectionable for, they are more 
)r less readily neutralised,‘or emulsified, by the afttali used in the 
washing operations. The amount of combined alkali in a good 
quality .soap, should not be lower than 7 per cent., while it ma^ 
je as high as 9 per cent., according to the nature and amount of 
;he fatty acids. 100 part.s of stearic acid require 10.9 parts of 
VajO for neutralisation, so that the< approximate theoretical 
imount which should be present in a soap, can be easily cUcu- 
ated from the fatty acid content, thus serving to check the 
tctual figure; obtained. It rarely happens, however, that the 
igure (ieduced theoretically agrees with the analytical figure, 
rwing to the difference in the molecular weights of the fatty acids. 
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The lower the molecular weights of the latter, thi higher will be 
the percentage of combined alkali. 

The composition of a few typical good quality laundry soaps 
is given in the following table: — 


Kind of Soap. 

Fatty 

Anhydrides. 

Combined 

Free Alkali 
(Carbonate). 

Water, 

eto. 

bite Curd. 

60'25 

7-38 

0-18 

32-19 

Mottled ,, . 

6414 

• 8-52 

0-45 

26-89 

J3rowii or “ Black ” .. 

62-34 

7-45 

0-93 

29-28 

“Olive Oil” . 

61-24 

7-12 

0-20 

31-44 

Soft . 

40-12 

8-80 

0-90 

50-18 


Soap-Powders, Washing Powders, or “ Lessives.”—The 

majority of the proprietary washing powders on the market, con¬ 
sist of mixtures in various proportions of dried and finely 
powdered soap, and sodium carbonate. Other common con¬ 
stituents are silicate of soda, and borax, while a large number 
of powders of recent introduction contain variable quantities of 
sodium perborate. The latter mixtures act both as detergents 
and bleaching agents. 

Generally speaking, washing powders offer no advantage 
over ordinary soap, or mixtures of so^- and sodium carbonate in 
known proportions; they are more readily soluble, however, than 
ordinary soap. 

It has been shown by several observers that silicate powders 
are more or less injurious, owing to the readiness with which 
insoluble silica is deposited in the fibres, while it is certainly more 
satisfactory to use sodium perborate alone, than when mixed with 
several other substances, some of which may be absolutely useless 
as detergents, or even act injuriously on the fibres. The value 
of unadulterated soap powders is dependent, of course, upon the 
nature of the soaps from which they have been made, and the 
amount of waLer present. 

The composition of .several washfng powders is given in the 
following table :— * 


• 

Dry Boap. 

Sodium Carbonate. 

Silicate of Soda. 

1 . 

10-21 

6S-42 

10-43 

2 . 

85-23 • 

4-21 


3. 

50-34 

41-20 


4 . 

24-63 

62-14 

8-76 

5. 

15-42 

78-22 


6 . 

— 

52-27 

10-43 

7. 

- 

45-66 

23^7 
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The tabic ^iven below {Technische Rundschau, igog), shows 
the variable nature of perborate washing powders :— 



Sodium Perborate 

Water of Crystallisation. 


Sodium 

Carbonate. 

Silicate 
of Soda. 

Water. 

1 .... 

10-40 , 

23-97 

27-17 

8-36 

30-10 

2 .... 

10-20 

■ 38-80 

22-59 

2-72 

25-69 

3.... 

8-47 

37-53 

23.58 

2-88 

27-* 

4.... 

9-82 

BO-85 

36-24 

3-50 

29-59 

5.... 

5-78 

8-55 

49-27 

_ 

36-40 

6 .... 

1104 

14-43 

34-80 

4-65 

34-18 

7.... 

4-62 

34-79 

36-91 

_ 

23-68 

8 .... 

3-08 

17-74 

51-15 

2-34 

25-69 

9.... 

8-09 

17-37 

, 64-79 

— 

9-75 


Benzine soaps are sometimes used in the laundry for the local 
treatment of stains containing grease. They differ from ordinary 
soaps in that they are practically anhydrous, and usually contain 
excess of free fatty acids. Their use depends upon the fact 
that they are more or less freely soluble in benzine, the solutions 
thus obtained, being less liable to take fire under working con¬ 
ditions, than when benzine is used alone, while the possession of 
properties which are characteristic of weak alkalies, facilitates 
their action on fatty matter, as well as on the dirt with which 
it is usually associated, When present in the form of stains on 
textile articles. A solution of benzine soap in benzine, exerts a 
powerful solvent action even on highly resistant forms of greasy 
matter, and when used for removing stains of this nature, it 
should be assisted in its action by mild friction, c.g., bru.shing, in 
order to ensure the intimate contact of the liquid with as large a 
surfase as possible of the matter to be removed. 

Monopole Soap (Bayer ).—This is an interesting compound 
prepared by heating sulphonated oils, e.g., Turkey-red oil, with 
alkali, and boiling the mass until it gelatinises on cooling. It 
differs Irom ordinary soap in being unaffected in presence of 
various acids, and neutrai salts. Thus, it is not precipitated 
when added to water of a high degree of hardness, but is actually 
capable of effecting the dissolution of the precipitated lime soaps^ 
jor " scum,” which are deposited on the washing cylinders, in 
iordinary laundry practice. Owing to its strong capillary action, 
a solution of Monopole soffp is able to,wet out articles rapidly, 
j and . to penetrate into the interior of the fibres with great retdi- 
iness, thus facilitating the removal of impurities, while it appears 
ko exercise a brightening action even on the most sensitive* 
^colonrs.^ ’ 

Tetrapol.— This patent detergent has been introduced by the 
Bayier ■Co*,'* Ltd. If possesses The characfgriktic properties of zf 
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sulphonated oil compound, {e.g., Monopole soap), as*well as those 
of a non-inflammable, organic solvent of fats. Consequently, it 
is entirely free from the common defects associated with the use 
of ordinary .soap, and from the danger of fire which accompanies 
the use of inflammable fat solvents. 

Tetrapol has no injurious action on either vegetable or animal 
fibres, and the cost of washing is said to compare favourably with 
other .detergents. Its u.se in conjunction with hard water obviates 
the formation of lime-soaps, and consequent incrustation of the 
washing cylinders. Other advantages are as follows:—It is 
neutral. Hence, it does not readily induce the shrinkage of 
woollen goods. It jxissesses the capacity of dissolving grease, 
etc., in a high degree. The most sensitive colours are unaffected 
by its use, and it may be employed with equal advantage in the 
cleansing of all cla.s.ses of fibrous materials. 

The washing power of Tetrapol has been compared with eight 
other detergents by Leimdorfer, who found that after washing 
various .irticles by hand for twenty times with Tetrapol, the loss 
in weight se.ircely differed from that which occurred when a good 
curd soap was employed, while the resistance against tearing was 
considerably higher. Sensitive fabrics such as tho.se made of silk, 
were found to retain their brilliance and elasticity. 



llesults of Tests after Hand-washing 

Twenty Times with :— 


Tetrapol. 

Seven other Detergents. I 

Katare of Material. 





Percentage 

Minimum and Maximum 


Losses. 

Losses. 


Weight. 

Strength. 

Weight. 

Strength. 

Linen Fabrics: 





Coarse House Linen.. 

2'7 

13-8 

3-8 — 9-2 

18-6 — 29-4 

Good Medium Linen.. 

3-2 

16-4 

4-2 — 8-6 

21-3 — 32-6 

Finest Linen. 

3-6 

17-1 

4-9 -10-4 

20'4 - 36-8 

Cotton Fabrics 





Wliite .. 

50 

19-7 

5-9 — 8-7 

19-7-32-4 

Bed .... 

' d-S 

16-2 

7-0 — 9-4 

230 — 30-6 

• Green . 

11-8 

34-3 

8-6 -18-5 

26-2 — 52-8 

Blue .. 

4-2 

14-6 

4-2 -10-3 

18’6-36'5 

Woollen l^abrics: 





Dndyed . 

2-9 

16-7 . 

4-2 - 8-6 

21'8 — 28-6 

Bed . 

5-2 

19-4 

6-9 —10-2 

25'6 - 38'6 


2*4 

16*2 

4*0 16*2 

24*0 35*6 

Blue. 

21 

151 

3-5 — 8-6 

13-6 - 32-3 

Black . 

4-3 

19-4 

5-7 —21'5 

23-4 — 36-3 


The actual figures obtained for Tetrapol, taken fi%m the 
Seijensieder-Zeitung igo 8 , p. 579, are tabulated above, and 
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brief comparfson is made with the widely varying results obtained 
with seven other detergents. 

When employing Tetrapol for the first time in machines, it 
is advantageous to first boil out the washing cylinders with a 
weak solution of the substance containing a little soda, in order 
to remove the lime soaps and associated dirt left by other deter¬ 
gents. This preliminary operation is of considerable importance, 
in view of the fact, that it pr,evcnts such impurities from'being 
subsequently deposited on the goods, owing to the loosening 
action of Tetrapol. As the latter occurs in commerce in the 
liquid form, it only needs adding to tt'orm water whilst stirring. 
Boiling up with steam when preparing the liquor should be care¬ 
fully avoided. 

Sodium Carbonate, Na^CO^.—This substance is used in the 
laundry under the names of washing soda, pure, refined, and 58 
per cent, “alkali,” “crystal-carbonate,” sesqui-carbonate of 
soda, and soda ash. . 

IVashing soda or soda crystals is repre.sentcd by the chemical 
formula Na^CO^. loH^O; it thus contains, when pure, almost 63 
per cent, of water of crystallisation, which is useless, of course, 
for scouring purposes. 

"Crystal carbonata” Na^COjj.HjO, is a pure variety of 
sodium carbonate in the form of fine crystals. It contains 
about 14.5 per cent, of water. 

Sesqui-carbonate of soda, Na^COg.aNaHCOjj.aHjO, is pre¬ 
pared by rapidly crystallising a solution of .sodium bicarbonate, 
which has been caused to part with a certain amount of carbon- 
dioxide by the action of heat. It may also be obtained by mixing 
solutions of sodium carbonate, and the bicarbonate. 

Soda ash, Na^COg, is a crude anhydrous sodium-carbonate, 
and is liable to contain a considerable amount of impurities. 

Pure, refined, and 58 per cent, “alkali,” are commercial 
terms given to an almosC pure anhydrous form* of sodium car¬ 
bonate. These brands arc used in enormous quantities for the 
cleansing of vegetable fibres, and constitute the chief varieties 
used in laundry work. • 

Sodium carbonate i% manufactured by two distinct pro¬ 
cesses, one of which is known as the^ ammonia or Solvay pro¬ 
cess, and the other as the Leblanc process. In the former 
process, brine is first saturated with ammonia gas and the re¬ 
sultant liquot carbonated by means of a stream of carbon dioxidb 
gas, aftd subsequently concentrated, whereby sodium bicarbonate 
is Iprecipkated in the form of fine crystals. On ignition, the 
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latter yield anhydrous sodium carbonate. The following equa¬ 
tions represent the principal reactions:— 

(1) . NaCl-|-NH3 + C0j-|-H20 = NaHC0.,-|-NH^a 

(2) . 2 NaHC 03 = Na,C 03 + H,0+C0j. 

For the successful working of the process, specially designed 
apparatus is requi.site not merely for the completion of the 
changes given above, but also for'the economical recovery and 
re-i;tilisation of the ammonia contained in the mother liquor. 

The Leblanc process is more‘complicated. It consists of a 
series of operations which may be briefly described as follows :— 

1. Common salt is first heated with sulphuric acid in a 
special retort. The chemical change which occurs is indicated 
by the following equation: — 

(a). NaCl + ll^.SO^ = NaH.SO^+HCl. 

The residue in the retort is then heated to a higher temperature, 
the action being as follows: — 

(b). NaH.SO^+ NaCl = Na2SO^ + HCl. 

In the.se operations a large quantity of hydrochloric acid gas is 
evolved. This is led into'condensing towers where it dissolves 
in water, the solution constituting the spirits of salt or muriatic 
acid of commerce. The solid product of the above reactions is 
termed salt cake. 

2. The salt cake is next thoroughly mixed with powdered 
coal and limestone, and strongly heated in a reverberatory fur¬ 
nace. During this stage of manufacture, which is termed the 
“ black ash ” process, two important reactions take place, viz. : — 
The sodium sulphate is reduced to sulphide— 

Na^SO^ + 2 C =• 2CO2+ Na,jS; 

and as the temperature increases, the latter reacts with 
the limestone, the chief products being sodium carbonate and 
calcium sulphide— 

Na^S + CaC03 = Na^CO^ + CaS. 

3. In the third stage of the process, the “ black ash ” is 
allowed to cool, and then treated with water in large tanks. The 
.sodium carbonate dissolves, and the sol’ution is decanted from the 
insoluble calcium suljfhide and subjected to various treatments 
according to the form of carbonate required. If it is allowed to 
stand, sotfa crystals, (NajCOg.ioH^O), arc ultimately deposited. 
If, on the other hand, it is evaporated, and the residue ignited, 
an impure form of sodiunt carbonate (soda ash), is obtained, while 
re-carbonation of the liquor converts many impurities into the 
carbonate, and precipitates others, so that purer products are 
obtained on evaporation. Thus, by concentrating the carbonated 
liquor in an iron pan provided with mechanical agitators,®a black 
salt ultimately separates out, and this on ignition yields a good 
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quality of soda ash. The latter is converted into “ refined 
alkali ” by first dissolving it in water and adding a little bleach¬ 
ing powder solution in order to precipitate traces of iron; the 
purified solution is then concentrated, allowed to crystallise, and 
the crystals finally ignited. The strength of commercial sodium 
carbonate is generally expressed in degrees whieh correspond to 
the percentage of sodium oxide, Na^O, plus one. Thus the chief 
varieties vary in strength from 48°-58°. 

Properties.—Anhydrous sOdium carbonate does not dissolve 
very readily in cold water, owing to the formation of hard lumps 
at the moment it comes into contact with the water. Hot water, 
however, .speedily effects its dissolution. 

It is customary in most laundries to make a standard solution 
for general use, i.e., a solution containing a definite weight in* 
one gallon. The solution is made in a galvanized iron tank pro¬ 
vided with an open steam pipe, and varies in strength from 
about aj to 5 per cent., i.e., 2jlbs.-5lbs. in 10 gallons. 

Sodium carbonate readily undergoes hydrolysis in pre.sence 
of water. Its solution turns red litmus blue, and neutralises 
acids with the evolution of carbon dioxide and formation of well 
defined salts. Owing to its alkaline nature it exercises a power¬ 
ful emulsifying action on vegetable and animal oils and fats. 
Anhydrous sodium carbot^ite is commonly termed “ alkali ” pre¬ 
sumably on account of the fact that it possesses similar properties 
to the soluble portion of the ashes of plants, i.e., the alkali of 
the Arabians. 

Valuation of Sodium Carbonate.—Sodium carbonate intended 
for use in laundries should be free from iron and caustic soda, as 
well as from impurities of a non-detergent character. The former 
is apt to give rise to yellow stains, while caustic soda may affect 
curtain classes of goods injuriously. As already mentioned, the 
brands of sodium carbonate known as pure, 58 per cent., and 
refined alkali, consist essentially of pure Na^COg, and, as the 
composition of the.se substances is generally kept ;jp to a definite 
standard by the alkali mSkers’ chemists, it is seldom necessary 
to apply any elaborate tests in the launflry. Some brands of 
sodium carbonate—especially those sold under the name of sooa 
ash—usually contain variable quantities of caustic sdda, which 
may be detected, and thcjapproximate amount estimated by the 
methods given below:— • 

Detection and Estimation 0/ Caustic»Soda .—A small quan¬ 
tity (one or two grams), of the dried sample to be tested,' is, 
thoroughly, agitated for .some time in about 25 c.cs. of strong . 
alcohOlU The insoluble carbonate is allowed to settle and a por- 
tioRi of tbp clear. liquid decanted into a beaker; a few drops of. 
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phenol phthalein solution are then added, the productmn of a pink 
colouration indicating the presence of caustic soda. The approxi¬ 
mate amount of the latter can be determined by making up the 
solution to a definite volume in the first instance, and allowing to 
settle. Ten to 25 c.cs. of the clear solution are then withdrawn 
by means of a pipette, introduced into a basin, a little phenol 
phthalein solution added, and deci-riormal sulphuric acid run in 
from a, burette until the pink colour disappears. Each c.c. of 
^>5,'H2 SO^-o.oo 4 grm. NaOH. 

Total alkali is estimated by titrating an aqueous solution 
containing a known weight of the sample with normal sulphuric 
acid, using methyl orange solution as indicator. Each c.c. of 
^ H2 SO^=o.o3i grm. Na^O, or expressed as carbonate, 0.053 
^rm. The approximate strength of a solution of sodium carbon¬ 
ate is frequently determined with the aid of Twaddell’s hydro¬ 
meter, and subsequent reference to a table of percentages— 
Percentages of Sodium Caruonate in Sodium Carbonate 


Solutions of known Specific Gravity at i5°c. 


Degrees on 
Twaddell’e 
Hydrometer. 

Percentage by Weight. 

NAjCOj. 

Na,CO,.10H,O. 

NejO. 

1 

0'47 

1 -21?’ 

0-28 

2 

0-95 

2.56 

0-56 

3 

1-42 

3-82 

0-94 

4 

1-90 

■ 5-13 

1-11 

5 

2-39 

6-99 

1-39 

6 

265 

7-69 

1-67 

7 

3-33 

8-99 

1-95 

g 

390 

10-25 

2-22 

9 

4-29 

1155 

2-50 

10 

4-76 

12-80 

2-78 

11 

5-23 

14-11 

3-06 

12 

6-71 

15-41 

3-34 

13 

6‘17 

16-65 

3-61 

14 

6'64 

17-92 

3-88 

15 

7-10 

, 19-16 

4-16 , 

16 *. 

7'57 

20-48 

4-42 

17 

904 

21-69 

4-70 

Ig 

#51 

22-94 

4-97 

19 

9-97 

24-20 

5-24 


9'43 

25-44 

5-52 

21 

9-90 

26-71 

5-79 

22 

10‘37 

27-ffl 

6-06 

23 

10'93» 

29-ffi 

6-33 

24 

11-30 

30-49 

6-61 

25 

11-76 

31-90 

6-88 

26 

12-23 

33-00 

7-15 

27 

12-70 

34-27 

7-42 

29 

13-16 

36-45 

. 7-70 0 

29 

13-63 

36-79 

7-97 

30 

• 

14-09 

38-02 

8-24 
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Detection of Iron .—Iron is rarely present in the best brands 
of commercial sodium carbonate, but if it is suspected, a few 
grms. of the sample are dissolved in a little water, and pure dilute 
hydrochloric acid added to the solution until effervescence ceases. 
A few drops of concentrated nitric acid are then added, and the 
liquid heated. Finally, it is allowed to cool and tested with a 
solution of yellow prussiate of potash, when the production of a 
blue or green colour indicates the presence of iron. 

Sodium hydrate or cauhic soda, NaOH or NajO+HjO, 
occurs in commerce in the form of fused greyish white blocks, in 
powder form, in .sticks, and in .solution. It posscs.scs extremely 
powerful detergent properties, but finds little use in British and 
Irish laundry practice, except in a few cases where unbleached 
linen and cotton articles have to be scoured and whitened. ' 

Caustic soda is manufactured by several processes, but the 
oldest method, as well as the simplest, consists in treating a hot 
solution of sodium carbonate with slaked lime— 

Na2C03+Ca(OH)2 - aN aOH + CaCO.,. 

The liquor is not allowed to become concentrated, as the reverse 
reaction increases with the strength of the solution— 
aNaOH + CaCO,,= Na^CO., + Ca{OH)j. 

The weak caustic liquoj- is drawn off from the precipitated cal¬ 
cium carbonate and (concentrated in iron pans, a little nitre being 
added during the final stages, in order to effect the conversion 
of traces of sodium sulphate, and other impurities, into the 
hydrate. 

Properties, Uses, and Valuation.— Caustic .soda is a white, 
hard, and highly deliquescent substance. It dissolves readily in 
cold water with the production of a considerable amount of heat, 
and both the solid and solution readily absorb carbon dioxide from 
the air. The aqueous solution is strongly alkaline, possesses a 
soapy feel, and exerts a powerful caustic action on the skin. 

Enormous quantities of caustic soda are used in the manu¬ 
facture of hard soaps, and in the bleaching of fcotton and linen 
goods, while it is also employed on a somewhat extensive .scale in 
American laundry practice. The strength of commercial brands 
of caustic soda, is expressed in the same way as in«the case of 
the carbonate, i.e., in degrees, which are equivalent to the per¬ 
centage of Na^O (sodium oxide), plijs one. Thus, the chief 
brands have 6o, 70, and 77 degrees of strength. ' 

It is usually valued in the laboratory by determining the total, 
alkali content, i.e., Na^O, using normal acid with methyl orange 
as indicator, i.c.c. -N-H2S04 = .03I grm. Na^O, or 0.04 grm. 
NaOH. 
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Sodium carbonate, silicate, and aluminate, are frequently 
found in commercial varieties of caustic soda, and are, of course, 
returned as Na^O in the above estimation. As a general rule, 
however, they are present in such small quantities as to render 
their estimation unnecessary. 

Potassium Carbonate, K^CO.,, Potash or Pearlash. —Potas¬ 
sium carbonate was formerly prepared by extracting the ashes 
of land plants with water, filtering, and evaporating the solution 
' to dryness. The residue thus bbtained was known to the 
■Arabians as feoli, which corresponds to the term potash. It is 
now chiefly manufactured by the Leblanc process—as used in the 
manufacture of sodium carbonate—from the potassium chloride 
deposits occurring in the Stassfurt and other districts. 

• Potassium carbonate is a white, highly deliquescent sub- 
.stance; it crystallises with molecules of water of crystallisa¬ 
tion. In contact with water, it readily undergoes dissociation, 
yielding an alkaline solution which pos.sesses strong detergent 
properties. 

Potassium carbonate is' frequently used under the name of 
pearlash, for cleaning certain varieties of raw wool, but seldom 
finds employment in the laundry industry. It is more expensive 
than the corresponding .sodium salt and exhibits a tendency to 
liquefy on keeping. Its chief u.se is, in connection with the 
manufacture of soft soaps and special varieties of glass. 

Potassium hydrate or caustic potash possesses somewhat 
similar properties to caustic .soda and may be prepared in the 
same way, using potassium carbonate instead of sodium car¬ 
bonate. It is rarely used by the launderer as a detergent, but 
finds extensive employment in the manufacture of .soft soaps. In 
many of its reactions, e.g., in the saponification of oils and fats, 
it appears to be more chemically active than the corresponding 
sodium compound. 

Sodium Silicate or “Soluble Glass,”Na^SijOi,.—This sub¬ 
stance is manqfactured by fusing sand or silica (SiOj) with 
sodium carbonate. It is .sent into the market in the form of a 
thick viscous liquid, oi* as a greenish coloured vitreous mass. 
T^e former readily mixes with hot water, but the latter only dis¬ 
solves slowfy, yielding a vi.scous solution. In the powdered form, 
sodium silicate is used to a considerably extent in the preparation 
of “washingpowders ” or*‘lessives,” which are largely employed 
in laundries on the continent, and to a moderate extent in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The majority of silicate washing powders 
consist of varying proportions of sodium carbonate and sodium 
silicate, with or without the addition of an adulterant sSch as 
common salt, etc. Many preparations also contain powdered 
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soap, while those of recent introduction frequently contain sodium 
perborate as well. 

Sodium silicate is rarely used alone for cleansing purposes in 
the laundry, but it has long been employed by the calico-printer 
for “ clearing” certain kinds of printed cotton goods. Its deter¬ 
gent properties depend principally upon its property of under¬ 
going hydrolysis in aqueous solution, this being more or less 
complete according to the strength and temperature of thp solu- , 
tion. The weaker the solutidn and the higher its temperature, 
the more complete is the hydrolysis; hence, it is conceivable that 
the weak solutions of silicate washing powders used in the 
laundry contain the silicate of soda in an almost complete state 
of hydrolysis, i.e., in the form of caustic soda and colloidal 
silicic acid. * 

Borax, NajB^O,. loH^O.— This substance is sent into the 
market in the form of prismatic crystals containing ten molecules 
of water of crystallisation, and in the form of an anhydrous pow¬ 
der. It is prepared in large quantities from boric acid, which is 
found in the volcanic districts of Tuscany. The crude acid is 
mixed with sodium carbonate, and the mixture heated in a fur- 
n.ace, whereby carbon dioxide is evolved; the residue—which 
consists chiefly of borax—is then agitated with water, and the 
solution of borax freed ^fom suspended impurities by filtration. 
Finally, the solution is allowed to crystallise. 

The chemical changes which occur in the above operation may 
be represented by the following equation 

4HgB0, + Na2C0s = NajB,0,+ CO, +6H,0. 

Boric acid-h sodium = borax -fcarbon-f water, 
carbonate dioxide 

Borax dissolves in 20 times its weight of cold and half its 
weight of hot water, yielding a solution which possesses a mild 
alkdine reaction and a .sweetish taste. It enters largely into 
the composition of many powdered “ glazes,” and is .sometimes 
used as a mild detergent, and for softening water/ Borax should 
only be used sparingly in finishing processes, as the presence of 
excessive amounts of metallic salts in finTshing pastes, tends 
produce considerable friction between the heated rollers, or irons, 
and the materials being finished, with the inevitable result, that 
collars, cuffs, etc., are g^pdually rendered harsh, and the fibres 
very much weakened. • » 

Ammonium Hydroxide, NH^OH, Ammonia, or Liquor 
Ammonia .—This compound is frequently employed as a mild * 
scouring ageht In the treatment of woollens; it is also very useful 
in th**laundry for the removal of certain stains, and for other 
mino^ purpows. The' ammonia liquor of commerce is a solution 
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of ammonia gas in water, the greatest bulk of itf being obtained 
either directly or indirectly from the gas liquor of the gas works. 
Ammonia gas is represented by the chemical formula NH^; it is 
extremely soluble in water, great heat and increase in volume 
being produced during dissolution. The solution obtained, i.e., 
the ordinary ammonia liquor of commerce, is regarded as a 
hydrate of the radicle NH^, formed according to the following 
equation:—NH,^ + HjO = NH^OH. 

■fhe strongest liquor ammonia*has a specific gravity of 0.880, 
and contains about 35 per cent, of ammonia gas; it possesses 
strong alkaline properties, and forms a series of well defined 
ammonium salts when neutralised with acids. 

Ammonia saponifies various vegetable and animal oils and 
fats more or less completely, with the production of ammonia- 
soaps ; these are used to a considerable extent in the finishing of 
textile fabrics. 

The approximate value of a sample of ammonia liquor, may 
be determined with the aid of Twaddell’s hydrometer—for liquids 
lighter than water—and subsequent reference to a table of specific 
gravities and strengths. 'I'he liquor is usually sent out in glass 
stoppered ‘ Winchester ’ bottles, carboys, or in wrought iron 
drums, which should .always be kept tightly stoppered to prevent 
the escape of gas. Metallic copper ^is readily acted upon by 
ammonia, forming a compound which may give rise to stains if 
brought into cont act with textile materials; hence, operations 
involving the use of a considerable amount of ammonia, should 
not be carried on in copper vessels. 

Soap-Bark or Quillaia Bark. —This substance constitutes the 
bark of an evergreen tree known to botanists as Quillaia sapon- 
aria, which grows in South America. The commercial bark is of 
a yellowish white colour; it is heavier than water, and contains a 
large amount of mineral matter. 

. On digesting the bark with hot water, a liquid is obtained 
which possesses very great lathering properties. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether an;^ other substance •yields a lather so readily. 
Soap-bark infusions ptjssess considerable cleansing power, and 
tppear to exercise an emulsifying action on greasy matter. They 
. have been* used for many years in the process of cleansing dyed 
woollen and worsted goods, as well as^in laundry processes. The 
active ingredient in the bark is known as saponin, and can be 
extracted with boiling alcohol. It possesses strong reducing pro¬ 
perties. 

Malt and Malt Extract. —Malt preparations are not usually 
regarded as detergents, inasmuch as their use is primsfrily de¬ 
pendent upon the fact, that under suitable conditions they possess 
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the power of* eSTecting the conversion of starch into soluble deri¬ 
vatives. As such preparations, however, are now extensively 
employed in the cleansing operations carried on in the laundry, 
we may conveniently include an account of them in thi.s section. 

Malt.— This is the name given to the grain of barley which 
has been allowed to gcrmin.ate partially, (lermination is induced 
by first steeping the gmiin in water for .a few days, when it swells, 
becomes tender, and imp.arts a reddish colour to the water. It is 
then .separated from the latter,, and .spread in a thick layer, jabout 
1-2 feet), on a stone floor. In a short time, gerniination begins, 
and is accompanied by the development of heat. .\t this stage, 
the grain is spread more thinly, and turned over from time to time 
during about two days, so that gerniination takes place slowly. 
The partially germinated grain is then made into heaps, and 
allowed to stand for several hours, during which time its tempera¬ 
ture gradually ri.ses until it reaches a point high enough to arrest 
germination. Finally it is carefully dried in a kiln at a medium 
temperature. 

The product so obtained varies in colour according to the 
length of time occupied in treatment and the temperature which 
obtains in drying. Usually, commercial malt is of a pale amber, 
or brown colour. When treated with water, about 70 per cent. 
di.s.solves, the soluble cqnstituents consisting chiefly of maltose, 
dextrin, .albumin, and pho.sphatcs. 

Malt differs from the parent substance barley, in that the 
starch naturally pre.se.nt in the latter has been more or less com¬ 
pletely converted into maltose and dextrin. Thi.s alteration of 
the starch is brought about by peculiar ferments or enzymes origi- 
n.ally present in the grain. These .appear to undergo consider¬ 
able development during the malting process, inasmuch as malted 
barley is capable of readily effecting the conversion of ordinary 
gelatinised starch into soluble derivatives, while the ttntreated 
grain possesses little action in this respect. 

Formerly, it was customary to recognise only one ferment in 
malt, this being known aw diastase, but recent vfork shows that 
many other enzymes are developed duringsthe malting process, in 
addition to those which exert such a powerful action on starclh 
Hence, the term “ diastase ” is now understood to me.an all the 
enzymes of m.alt, while the names of specific enzymes are derived 
from the materials acted upon, the teritiinalion—a.se being added 
in each case. Thus, the enzyme, which is capable of effecting 'the 
.conversion of amylaceous matter, i.e., .starch, is termed “ amy- 
Tase,” while according to Holderer {Jour. .Soc. Chem. Industry' 
1909, f. 73.^), barley and malt contain the enzymes gluteruise, 
trehulase^ cellase, and sucra.se, in addition to amylase and several 
others... 
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Amylase appears to possess two functions, in that gelatinised 
starch is first liquefied by its action, the product apparently pos¬ 
sessing properties similar to those of soluble starch. In the 
second place, the further action of amyla.so results in the con¬ 
version of the liquefied st.'irch into maltose and dextrin. The 
first stage in the conversion of sttirch by malt is therefore said 
to lx: due to the liquefying power of amyla.se, while the final stage 
is due to its saeeharifying power, i.e., its power of converting 
amylaceous matter into sugars. • 

■Ml enzymes arc believed to be of an albuminoid nature, and 
very small timounts are capable of altering relatively large quan¬ 
tities of the siibslances on'which they act. The principal chemical 
changes Iirought about by the action of the licst known enzymes 
are due to hydrolysis, .although in .some cases oxidation and de¬ 
composition are induced. A chemical change induced by 
laizymatic action may be more or less complete accord¬ 
ing to (a), the nature of the enzymes; (hj the physical 
condition, nature, and amount of the sub.stance acted 
on, and If), the temperature at which the action takes 
place. Thus, it has been already mentioned, that when 
the enzymes of mall .act on gelatinised starch under suitable con¬ 
ditions, the first conxersion product is a .soluble starch of a liquid 
nature. This may be regarded as the simplest product of the 
gr.adual conversion of st.irch by means of hydrolytic ferments. 

A similar change takes place when starch is treated with 
weak acids under suil.ible conditions. It is noteworthy, how¬ 
ever, that ungclatini.sed starch is only slowly acted on by amy¬ 
lase, where.'is the use of starch of the same physical condition, in 
the acid-hydrolysis proix’ss, docs not appear to exert :i pronounc-ed 
retarding influence on the hydrolytic action of the acid. 

rile cxcrci.se of the second function of amylase on liquefied 
starch brings about its conversion into sugar, (maltose), and dex¬ 
trin, or as usually stated, saccharification takes place. This 
change may bp represented by the following equation ; — 

3 C„H; o, 4 - H ,0 = 

^ Starch -P water = maltose -f dextrin. 

Maltose and dextrin may be termed the intermediate products of 
the llydrOlytic conversion of starch, while if the action of amylase 
is allowed to continue for a sufficient* length of time, the dextrin 
is completely converted iftto maltose, which is generally considered 
to be the final product of the action of malt enzymes on starch. 

An analogous series of changes takes place in the acid 
hydrolysis of starch, but in this case, the sugar corresponding to 
maltose undergoes further hydrolysis, the final prodiRt being 
glucose, as 
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It would appe'ar^from the foregoing remarks, that the liquefaction 
or conversion of starch info soluble starch must precede its 
saccharification, but it is evident that so soon as a certain amount 
of liquefaction has been effected, saccharification begins; hence, 
the two functions of amylase are undoubtedly exercised concur¬ 
rently. The terms “liquefying enzymes” and “saccharifying 
enzymes ” are now used to. indicate two distinct amylolytic 
enzymes, which act on starch as their names imply. They corre¬ 
spond, of course, with the two functions of amylase mentioned 
above, and according to Poliak, (Jour. Soc. CUem. Industry, 1903, 
p. 1,370), there exists no relationship between their respective 
properties. 

It is well known that the activity of an enzyme is largely 
governed by the temperature of the medium in which it is con¬ 
tained; activity is slow at low temperatures, but increases gradu¬ 
ally as the temperature rises, until a maximum is reached. Fur¬ 
ther increase of temperature above this point reduces the activity, 
until finally, the enzymes appear to be more or less completely 
altered, and with few exceptions are incapable of being regenera¬ 
ted on cooling. Activity also ceases in presence of alkalies or 
moderately strong acids. .Acrording to May, (Jour. Soc. Dyers 
and Colourists, 1911, p. 88), the liquefying enzymes of malt in an 
aqueous .solution have an.optimum temperature of 145° F., their 
action not being completely destroyed until a temperature of 212° 
F. is reached. On the other hand, the saccharifying enzymes have 
an optimum temperature of 120° F., and cease to act at 150° F. 

Malt Extract.— K xtract of malt is prepared by macerating 
coarsely powdered malt with its own weight of water for several 
hours, then adding 3-4 times the original volume of water at 35° 
■C.,.and digesting for an hour at a temperature not exceeding 
55° C. Finally, the solution is filtered and subsequently evapora¬ 
ted to a syrupy consistency under diminished pressure. 

The*product is a pale amber, or brown, viscous liquid, pos¬ 
sessing an agreeable odour,, and a sweet taste. It contains a high 
proportion of the natural enzymes of malte^karley, and is soluble 
in all proportions in water. t 

A considerable number of proprietary malt extract,, prepara¬ 
tions, specially manufactured for use in the textile industry, are 
on the market. Amongst thAse may be mentioned “ Brax Diastase 
Extract,” “ Malt Extract,” “ Brimal,” “ Dia.stofor,” etc. 

Malt preparations should be kept in well-closed vessels in a 
fiool place, as they exhibit a tendency to undergo spontaneous c 
fermentation on keeping, especially when exposed to air. The 
lower the viscosity, the more readily is fermentation induced. 
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Uses and Valuation.—Malt preparations are used in the 
laundry chiefly for the purpose of facilitating the removal of old 
starch from heavily finished articles in the breakdown. In this 
connection they are invaluable, especially when the goods to be 
treated contain colour effects, or in fact in all cases where the 
cleansing of starched articles must be accompanied with a mini¬ 
mum amount of friction. They also find a limited use in the pre¬ 
paration of ccrUiin kinds of laundry finishing pastes. It is inadvis¬ 
able to employ them at a higher temperature than about 120° F., 
in presence of textiles, since there is considerable danger of some 
of the albuminous matter being <'oagulatcd, and precipitated on 
the fibres in conjunction with colouring matter. Their action is 
most powerful, however, at temperatures between 140° to 150° F. 
Owing to the ease with which malt extracts may be sophisticated, 
it is ol great importance that valuation tests be applied from time 
to time. Unfortunately, no simple and entirely satisfactory 
method of readily estimating the value of a sample is available, 
so th.it recourse must be .had to more elaborate methods. 

Miilt preparations are frequently sold according to their 
diastatic (.saccharifying) power, which is usu.ally expressed in Lint- 
ner degrees. This .scale was introduced by I.intner so long ago as 
1886, and is based on the .amount of malt extract required to pro¬ 
duce sudicient maltose, in presence* of starch, to decolourise 
.S c.es. of Fehling’s .solution. 

It is evident, however, from a consideration of the properties 
of midt and its preparations, that the Lintncr degree alone, does 
not represent the true value of a sample, since it conveys no in¬ 
formation concerning the liquefactiv^c power, a property which 
modern research has shown to be of the highest importance in 
connection with the rapid conversion of starch into soluble deri¬ 
vatives. 

Several methods of a more or le.ss complex nature have been 
introduced during the last few years for the determination of 
liquefactive power, and one of thesg is described below. In 
addition to such determinations, useful information is obtained 
*by finding the specific gravity, and determining the percentage of 
reducing, sugars. From the former result, the amount of total 
solids may be calculated, while in a complete analysis, the de¬ 
termination ol the nitrogenous or prdtein content serves to check 
the figures obtained for dia.static and liquefying powers, inasmuch 
as it is well known that a preparation with a low protein content 
, possesses low diastatic and presumably liquefactive powers. On 
the other hand, however, a high protein content canngt be re¬ 
garded as an advantage, as it may indicate the presence of excess 
of colouring matter and coagulable albumin. 
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Harrison‘and Gair, (Jour. Soc. Chem. Industry, 1906, p. 830), 
proceed as follows in the determination of total solids and maltose. 

Total Solids .—Twenty grms. are dissolved in water and 
made up to 100 c.cs., and the sp. gr. of the solution determined 
in the usual manner. The percentage of total solids is then cal¬ 
culated by the aid of the formula : — 

Sp. gr. — 1000 

T.S.=-X5. 

3-92 

Maltose .—Five c.cs. of the .above 20 per cent, solution are 
diluted to 100 c.cs. Ten c.cs. of Fchling’s solution arc placed 
in a suitable vessel, and the malt extract .solution run in from a 
burette until the blue colour is just diseh.argcd. The percentage 
of maltose is found with the aid of the lormula - 5 ^' , where 
m = the number of c.cs. of malt extract used in effecting the de- 
colourisation of 10 c.cs. of Fehling’s .solution. 

Diastatic Power .—The diastatic power of malt extract may 
be estimated according to Lintner’s method, or by means of a 
modification of this due to Ling. Harrison and (lair’s method is 
also to be recommended when great accuracy is required. The 
first-named may be carried out as follows :—Two grms. of soluble 
starch (prepared according to the directions given below), are 
dissolved in about 60 c.q^, of warm water; the .solution is then 
cooled.and made up to 100 c.cs. with di.stilled water. Ten c.cs. 
of this solution are introduced into eac h of ten test tubes, and 
to the contents of each tube, a certain quantity of a 5 per cent, 
.solution of the malt extract to be examined is iidded, e.g., o. i c.c. 
is added to the to c.cs. of starch in the first test tube, 0.2 c.c. to 
the contents of the second, 0.3 c.c. to the third, and so on, i c.c. 
being added to the contents of the tenth test tube. The tubes 
and contents are allowed to stand for one hour at a uniform 
temperature of 70° F., (by placing in water maintained at that 
temperature), and then 5 c.cs. of Fchling's solution introduced 
into each. All the tubes are next placed in boilipg w.'iter, and 
allowed to remain for ten ‘'minutes, after which the contents are 
carefully examined. 

If the amount of maltose produced in any tube, is ju.st suffi-* 
dent to decolouri.se the 5 c.cs. of Fehling’s solution added, no 
further examination is ncc^.ssary. If, however, there is no test 
tube in which the contents exhibit an axact agreement between 
the amount of maltose formed and the decolourisation of 5 c.cs. 
of Fehling’s solution, it will be necessary to choose a tube, the 
contents of which retain a faint trace of blue, while the contents * 
of the adjacent tube, t.e., the tube originally containing a greater 
amount of ipalt extract, should exhibit a yellowish hue. thus show- 
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ing that more maltose has been produced than is required to reduce 
5 c.cs. of Fehling’s solution. In this case, a little more malt 
extract may be added (not more than i-50th c.c. at a time) to the 
contents of the tube chosen, until the blue colour is exactly dis¬ 
charged on allowing to stand as before. It is preferable, how¬ 
ever, to take the mean of the amounts of malt extract originally 
added to the contents of the tube still retaining a blue colour, and 
to thq contents of its neighbour respet'tively. Thus, if 0.7 c.c. 
of malt extract is too much, and'b.6 c.c. too little, the mean is 
taken as 0.65. P'rom the result so obtained, the degree Lintner 
is ciilculated. 100° Lintqer is regarded as the diastatic power of 
a malt extract when o. i c.c. of a 5 per cent, solution produces 
sufficient maltose under the conditions mentioned, to reduce ex¬ 
actly 5 c.cs. of Fehling’s solution. 

Suppose o. 2 c.c. is required; then the diastatic power is i'Ji’- = 
50, and so on. If the malt extract solution is too strong, a i per 
cent, solution should he employed and the figure obtained multi¬ 
plied by 5, while in the,case of a 10 per cent, solution being 
employed, the result should be divided by 2. 

The .soluble starch, and Fehling’s solution required in the 
above experiment are prepared as follows:— 

Pfeparation of Soluble Starch .—Purified potato starch is 
covered with hydrochloric arid of 7.5 per cent, strength, and the 
mixture allowed to sl.and for seven days at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, or three d.iys .it 104° P'. At the expiration of this time, the 
.starch is found to have lost its property of yielding a paste, and 
gives a clear .solution with warm water. It is freed from acid by 
repeatedly washing with cold water by decantation, until it ex¬ 
hibits a neutral reaction towards litmus paper. P'inally, it is col¬ 
lected and dried c.ircfully in the air. 

Preparation of Fehling’s Solution. —A. Dis.solve 34.64 grms. 
of pure crystallised copper sulphate in sufficient water and finally 
make up to 500 c.cs. 

B. 70 grms. ofxaustic soda and <i8o grms. of rccrystallised 
Rochelle s.alt, (sooWm-potassium-tartrate), are dissolved in 
Vater .and the solution made up to 500 c.cs. 

Fehlmg’s solution is prepared by carefully adding solution A, 
to an equal volume of solution B. It best prepared as required, 
although it keeps fairly tvcil when protected from light and air. 
Its condition may be a.scertained by diluting with an equal volume 
of water and boiling for a few minutes. If in good condition, no 
' trace of turbidity will be produced. 

to c.cs. of Fehling’s solution are reduced by o.o8o5^rm. of 
maltose, or 0.05 grm. glucose. 
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Harrison inj Gair’s method of determining the diastatic power 
of malt extract {British Pharmaceutical Codex, 1910), is carried 
out as given,below:—1 grm. of anhydrous potato starch is mixed 
with a few c.cs. of cold distilled water in a mortar, and the mix¬ 
ture added to 65 c.cs. of boiling water, the mortar being rinsed 
out with sutlicient water to make up the mucilage to 80 c.cs. It 
is then boiled for about a minute to ensure complete gelatinisation, 
and afterwards cooled to 46° C. At this stage, 0.2 grm. of the 
malt extract to be examined, dissolved in sufficient distilled 
water to measure 20 c.cs., is added, and the temperature of the 
mixture maintained at 40° C. for half an hour. It is next boiled 
to stop diastatic action, cooled, and made up to loo c.cs. by the 
addition of distilled water. The amount of the solution thus pre¬ 
pared, which is required to reduce 10 c.cs. of Fehling’s solution, 
(previously diluted with 40 c.cs. of water and boiled in a |X)rce- 
lain beaker), is then ascertained in the usual way. The amount 
of maltose introduced with the malt extract is deducted from the 
amount found, the former being determined by titrating to c.cs. 
of the diluted Fehling's solution with a solution containing i grm. 
of the malt extract in 100 c.cs. 

In this method, diastatic power is expressed as the weight 
of starch converted by 100 parts of malt extract. The calcula¬ 
tions arc simplified by th« use of the following formula, in which 
n = number of c.cs. used in the dia.stasc titration, TO=-numbcr of 
c.cs. of-1 per cent, solution of malt extract used in the maltose 
titration, and 1.184 is the factor ( ™ ), for calculating maltose 
into stari'h. Weight of anhydrous starch completely converted 
= i.i 84("™ - or diastatic power = 5q2 (?-'>?- — 

If the result so obtained is over 250, a fresh experiment should 
be made using only half the above quantity of malt extract; the 
formula will then be:— 

D.F.r-- 2x592 («■"•■ - 

1 1 • • rt im' 

If the result obtained is over 500, a further test should be made 
in which only one-fourtft- of the original quantity of malt 
extract is employed; then, dia.static powi*. =4x592 
If necessary, the quantity of malt extract may be still further re¬ 
duced, so that in the test which is taken ns fixing tht diastatic 
power of the extract, not pore than half the starch is converted. 
This gives figures which are more properly comparable than is 
the case if the conversion is allowed to proceed further. 

_ Liqucfactive Power .—If the starch liquefying and saccharify- 
• tttg powers of malt enzymes have little or no relationship as is nowf 
generaKy believed, it is evident that a malt extract may have a low 
diastatic ppwer, and yet possess a high liquefying power. On 
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the other hand, it is unlikely that a malt extract will possess a 
high diastatic power and a low liquefactivc power, assuming, of 
course, that liquefaction precedes saccharification in the conversion 
process. 

For many textile purposes a high liquefactivc power may 
compensate for a low diastatic power, hence an accurate method 
of determining the former is highly desirable. Among^ the few 
metiiods which have been published, that due to Poliak, (Jour. 
Soc. Cliem. Industry, 1903, p. 1,370), appears to be the simplest. 
It is carried out as follows :—A 3 per cent, paste made from puri¬ 
fied anhydrous arrowroot starch is prepared, and 10 c.cs. meas¬ 
ured into each of a series of test tubes, correction having been 
made for the quantity of paste which adheres to the sides of the 
pipette under standard conditions. The test tubes are then heated 
on a water-bath at 40° C., and the malt extract, in the form of a 
0.2 per cent, solution, added to each of the tubes in increasing 
(|uantities. Kach tulie is thoroughly shaken, and the whole series 
is hc<ated at a temperature. of 37.6° C. on the water-bath for 30 
minutes. The contents of each tube arc then treated W’ith a cer- 
t.ain number of drops of strong caustic pota.sh solution. In those 
tubes in whic-h unliquefied starch is still present, the drops of 
alkali will fall to the bottom, retaining their rounded form; but 
in those tubes in which the stiirch is fufiy liquefied, the drops of 
tilkali will Ix' dispersed in their fall. A still sharper test is 
obtained by iidding a drop of phenolphthalein solution to each 
tube and slowly inverting it once and then bttek again whilst 
closed with the finger. In presence of starch paste the red 
colouration is developed in uneven patches, wheretis if the starch 
be fully liquefied the colouration takes place uniformly at once. 
In order to determine the amount of diastatic solution which 
should form the mean of the series chosen, a preliminary experi¬ 
ment should be made by causing one part of the malt extract in 
the form of a 2 per cent, solution, to act upon 7.5 times its 
weight of starch in the form of a 3 pej; cent, paste at 37.6° C., 
until a thermometer I<^^ed in the flask becomes distinctly visible; 
the time required for fliis reaction to take place is then noted. 
On the assumption (hat the quantity of starch liquefied is roughly 
proportion^ to the time required, the volume of 0.2 per cent, 
malt extract solution which will liquefy to c.cs. of J per cent, 
starch paste in 30 minute?; can be calculated, and used for the 
middle member of the scries of test-tubes, the other tubes receiv- 
ing more and less respectively. The liquefying power is defined 
as the number of parts of starch which are fully liquefied by one 
part of the diastatic material in 30 minutes ,at 37.6° C. 
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Determination of Protein Content .—Introduce from 0.7-3.S 
grms. (according to amount of protein matter), of the mall ex¬ 
tract to be examined into a round Je.na tla.sk of from 250-500 c.cs. 
capacity; then add 10 grm.s. of powdered potassium sulphate, and 
from 15-25 c.cs. of roncentraled pure sulphuric acid. Warm 
the flask gently o\er a gas flame, and when the first vigorous 
action has subsided, heat gra'dually until the liquid boils and froth¬ 
ing ceases. Continue the digestion until the liquid is practic.'diy 
colourless, at which stage, it is cooled, diluted with water and 
washed out into a Kjeldahl distilling flask of Jena glass, which is 
provided with a connection for attachment to .a suit.'ible condenser, 
and also with a tap-funnel containing a solution of caustic soda 
(about 30 grms. in bo c.cs. of w.ater). .Small pict es of granula¬ 
ted zinc are placed in the fl.'isk to prevent bumping, and the 
apparatus fitted together and clamped in position. The caustic 
.soda solution is then run in slowly and the liquid boiled vigor- 
ou.sly until a drop of the di.stillale ceases to turn red litmus paper 
blue. The end of tlie condenser communicates with a receiver 
containing- about 25 c.cs. of 5 H.>SC4, and should be .so arranged 
that it dips just beneath the surface of the acid. 

In this process the protein matter is oxidi.sed, the nitrogen 
being converted into ammonium sulph.-ite. The latter is then dis¬ 
tilled with excess of cauctic .soda, and the ammonia gas evolved 
collected in standard acid, .\fler the experiment is complete, the 
distillate is titrated with ^ sodium carlH)natc using methyl orange 
as indicator, and from the amount of acid used, the percentage of 
nitrogen may be easily calculated with the aid of the follow'ing 
formula, where n=no. of c.cs. of 5 acid neutralised by the ammonia; 
mi = weight of m.ilt extract taken, and .v = percentage of nitrogen; 

» X 0.007 X 100 

then x = -, and assuming that 0.028 grm. nitrogen 

m 

corresponds to 0.164 grm. of albumin or other protein matter, the 
percentage of the latter is given by xxo. i64-j-o.028. 

The results of the examination of iq/'ommercial samples by 
Harrison and Gair are given in the table below. These samples 
were presumably obtained from stocks intended for edible pur¬ 
poses, but in any case there should be no wide differences between 
the results of analyses ofcwell made malt extracts, whether used 
for dietetic or textile purposes, since* the chief properties upon 
which their application depend in both cases are their diastatic and 
liquefactive powers. Of course, a high protein content In an extract 
u.sed for dietetic purpo.ses is of considerable importance, while it is 
objectibnable from a textile standpoint, except in so far as it in¬ 
fluences the liquefactive and sacfharifying powers. The protein con- 
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tent in a good sample should be about f> per cent, of the whole or 8 
per cent, of the total solids. The amount of nitrogenous matter 
actually found, plus the amount of reducing sugars, (calculated as 
maltose), subtracted from the weight of total .solids, gives a figure 
known as the dextrin figure. This correspond.s to the amount of 
dextrin present, and varies from 9 to 14. When the figure is 
below 9, it is concluded that the extract has been adulterated with 
glucose^ since the latter pos.sesses a gre.iter reducing power than 
maltose. ' 


Analysks of Thirteen Commercial Malt Extracts. 
(Harrison and Gair.) 


Baniplc. 

Totiil 

Kolida. 

Maltose. 

Protein 

Content. 

Diastatic 

Power. 

Bemarks. 


Per cent. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 



1. 

73-2 

65-4 

6-7 

468 

— 

2 . 

79-8 

64-4 

■ 5-3 

346 

.— 

3 . 

69-8 

58-5 

5-5 

356 

-- 

' 4 . 

77-0 

54-0 

3’6 

10 

-- 

t 6 . 

72-3 

52-1 

3-8 

15. 


i 6. 

95-9 

82-1 

5'7 

89 

Solkl extract. 

1 V. 

76-8 

660 

6-1 

( 

96 1 

A salicylate present in 
considerable amoniit. 

8. 

74-3 

62-5 

61 

65 

Ditto. 

1 9. 

730 

47*1 

3-8 

17 

9‘5l, cane sugar present. 

W. 

1 

66-2 

49-7 

3'9 

0 

( 

High maltose figure: 

1 11. 

78*7 

74-2 

5-5 

268 ’ 

1 

probably due to 
glucose. 

i '2. 

64-9 

8-58 

3-9 

0 

— 

13. 

73*9 

63-^ 

6-6 

137 ' 

— 


SECTION Il.-SOURING »AGENTS. 

« 

The chief compounds belonging to this class are oxalic, acetic, 
formic, hydrochloric, and sulphuric acids. These are used in the 
operation of “ souring,” I'.p., acid treatment, a term that is com¬ 
monly applied to any method of treating textile materials withtveak 
cold acids during the processes of cleansing and bleaching. The 
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term “ sours,” appears to have originated in textile bleach-works, 
in which it is generally understood to mean a solution of hydro¬ 
chloric, or sulphuric acid. 

In modern laundry work, “ .souring ” is usually carried on 
with the aid of a weak .solution of oxalic, acetic, or formic acid. 
Its object is to decompose various compounds which have been 
formed on the fibres during the previous washing, or bleaching 
operations, the decomposition products being more readily re-v 
moved in the subsequent rinsing operation than the original 
substances. In many trade laundries, “ .souring ” takes place 
immediately before the bleaching operation, and, as this mode of 
procedure, is the rcver.se of that, which is universally adopted in 
the bleaching of grey cloth, it wall be necessary to discuss the 
matter more fully when dealing with Trade Laundry Work. 

Oxalic Acid, ll^C^O^.aU^O.—This acid is usually made from 
cellulose (sawdust or wood pulp), by saturating it with strong 
caustic alkali, and heating the mixture at a high temperature for 
.some time. The fused ma.ss is then lixiviated with water, and the 
solution thus obtained, allowed to stand until the oxalates, etc., 
present, are deposited in the form of crystals. These are freed 
from impurities by first boiling them with lime, in order to effect 
their conversion into insoluble oxal.ite of lime. The latter is then 
collected, and w'a.shed, and sub.sequently boiled with sulphuric acid. 
Finally, the mixture is filtered to remove calcium sulphate, and the 
filtrate— i.e., oxalic acid .solution—concentrated and allowed to 
cry.stalli.se. 

Oxalic acid occurs in the form of well defined white crystals 
containing two molecules of water of crystalli.sation. It is largely 
used in the laundry for “ souring ” purpo.ses, as well as for remov¬ 
ing certain kinds of stains from the different fibres. 

Oxalic acid neutralises alkalies, and forms two scries of salts, 
which are known, as normal salts and acid salts respectively. The 
former are prepared by neutrall.sing a solution of the acid with 
such alkalies as caustic,pottish, or caustic .sodrf, while the latter 
are made by neutralising only one h^l#f or one fourth of the 
amount of .acid taken. The acid potassium salts are sometin’es 
u.sed in the laundry under the names of “.salts of sorrel,” or 
“ salts of lemon,” for removing iron and ink stains, but, as these 
compounds are not verytsolublc, there does not appear to be any 
advantage in using them in place of oxalic acid. • * 

Commercial oxalic acid is rarely •adulterated; the actual 
amount of acid present, m.ay be found by titrating with normal 
caustic soda’solution, i c.c. of which corresponds to 0.063 gtm. of 
H,C,‘o,. 2H,G, u.sing phenolphthalein solution as indicator. 
Example:—2 grms. of commercial oxalic acid were dissolved in 
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200 c.cs. of water contained in a beaker, a few drops*of phenol- 
phthalein solution added, and normal caustic soda solution run in 
from a burette until a permanent pink colour was obtained, 31.2 
c.cs. being required. Therefore, the amount of H„C20^.2Hj,0 in 
2 grrns. of the sample = 31.2 x 0.063.= 1.965 grms., and the per¬ 
centage amount >• 

1.965x100 
--^=98.2 

2 • 

Acetic Acid, —This acid is prepared on a large scale 

from the crude pyroligneous acid, which is obtained by the destruc¬ 
tive distillation of wood. The crude acid is lirsl distilled, and the 
vapour passed through milk of lime, whereby acetate of lime is 
formed, and various volatile impurities removed. The solution of 
lime acetate is next evaporated to dryness in iron pans, and the 
tarry matter which collects on the surface removed by skimming. 
Finally, the dry salt is distilled with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid from a copper retort, care Iteing taken that excess of acid is 
not employed. The strong acetic acid which collects in the 
receiver is subsequently rc-distillcd, a small quantity of an oxidis¬ 
ing agent, c.g., potassium permanganate, or potassium di¬ 
chromate being added to the contents of the retort, in order to 
oxidise impurities. The distillate thus ojvained, constitutes the 
acetic acid of commerce. By further concentration and purifica¬ 
tion, glacial acetic acid is obtained,.which is characterised by its 
property of solidifying on cooling to an ice-like mass. 

Commercial acetic acid is a colourless pungent smelling liquid. 
It indicates about 8° on Twiiddell’s hydrometer, and contains 
about 29 per cent, of acetic acid. Its actual strength is best 
determined by weighing out 10-20 grms., diluting with water, and 
titrating with normal caustic .soda solution, using phenolphthalein 
as indicator, i c.c. of 4-NnOH=o.o6 grm. acetiq acid. 

Acetic acid is frequently used in the laundry for “ souring” 
linen and cotton goods after the washing jind bleaching processes. 
It possesses many advll^tages as a “ souring ” agent compared 
with oxalic acid, amongst which may be mentioned its property of 
forming soluble lime salts, and its inert nature as regards its 
behaviour towards fibres under practically all working conditions. 

Formic Acid, CH^O^.-j-Formic acitf is prepared on a large 
scale in Germany by the action of carbon monoxide on caustic soda 
under high pressure, and at a high temperature. It is sent out 
intdifferent grades of strength containing from about 80-96 per 
cent, of acid. The pure acid boils at 100-101° C., and l}as a 
specific gravity of 1.22 at 20° C. 
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Formit acid possesses a highly piiiigcnl odour, is very vola¬ 
tile, blisters the skin, and forms a series of soluble salts termed 
formates. It is a stronger acid than acetic—indeed, it is one of 
the strongest organic .acids—and ctm be used for prtictically all 
purposes for vi^hich the l.-itter is employed. It has no detrimental 
action on vcget.-iblc, or .-inimal fibres, under the usual working 
conditions. ' 

Hydrochloric Acid, HCl; also known as sl>inls of salt^^ 
murialic acid, and marine acid .—When <'onimon stilt i.s heated with 
moderately strong sulphuric acid, a gas is evolved, to which the 
name of hydrochlorii- acid is given. This gas is very soluble in 
cold wafer, the solufion obtained being tilso known as hydrochloric 
acid, although in commerce it is more commonly formed .spirits 
of stilt. Hydrochloric acid is sent out in carboys, i.e., glass bottles 
cnc.a.sed in wrought iron baskets, which are lined with straw to 
prevent breakage. It is sometimes ii.sed in the laundry for “sour¬ 
ing ” purposes, arid for removing ii-on stains which resist the 
usual reagents. Fibres treated with it, should alw.ays be 
thoroughly rin.sed in waiter before drying. 

Properties and Valuation ,—Hydrochloric acid is a yellowish 
liquid which fumes in conUict with the air; it po.sses.scs powerful 
acid properties, di.s.solve,s most metal.s, and neutrali.scs alkalies 
with the formation of series of salts known as chlorides. The 
v.iliie of a sample of the acid depends upon the actual amount of 
HCl present, the approximate amount of which can be determined 
by means of Twaddell’s hydrometer, and reference to the table of 
specific gravities given at the end of the book. Hydrochloric acid 
is sometimes found to be .adultenited with common salt; conse- 
qtienlly, in such cases, the degree indicated by the hydrometer 
would tifford no means of arriving at the correct strength of the 
acid. The presence of solid matter in solution may be easily 
detected by evaporating a small quantity of the acid to dryness 
in a porcelain dish; a distinct residue indicates the presence of 
.solid m.ittcr, but if it is comparatively sm.all in amount, the extent 
of the adulteration may* Ire regarded as msignificant. Traces of 
iron are commonly pre.sent in samples of •Me commercial acid, but, 
in general, the amount present, seldom gives rise to faulty gocIHs. 
The presence of iron is indicated if a deep blue precipitate or 
colouration is produced ^n mixing a little of the acid with a freshly 
prepared solution of potassium ferroovanide. 

Sulphuric Acid or Oil of Vitriol, —This acid is manu¬ 

factured by introducing sulphur dioxide, nitrogen peroxide, steam, 
and air, into leaden chambers, in which the gases react with the 
formation of sulphuric arid and nitric oxide. The reaction may be 
represented, in its simplest form by means of the following equa- 
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ion S 0 jj + N02 + H ^0 = H^.S 0 j + .\ 0 . The nitric oxiUc is imme- 
iialely oxidised to NO^ by tlie oxyycn of the nir admitted into the 
?haniber, as:—2N0 + 0j, = 2N'0^, hence, a comp;iratively small 
juantity of NO^ serves as a c.arrier of oxyjjen for the conversion 
)f a very large amoiml of SO^ into sulphuric acid. The acid which 
■oliccts on the floors of the ch.imbcrs is known as chamlx.-r ;icid. 
t is concentrated in Ic.-iden pans until it readies a strength of 
ibout 146° Tw. . 4 cid prepared in this way is frequently termed 
brown*oil of vitriol,’ .iHirther concentration takes 

jlacc in glas.s or iron pans, the commercial acid ultimately obtained 
laving a strength of about 108° Tw. This is termed concentrated 
iulphuric acid or double oil tif vitriol (D.O.X'.j. 

I'ropcrties am! I'alitaliim. — C'oiiceniraled sulphuric acid is a 
lolourless, odourlc.ss, oily liquid. It posses.ses a pow'erful affinity 
or water and when brought into contact with moist organic 
matter, c.g., cotton or linen, charring lakes place more or less 
■eadily, the elements of water being removed, and carbon left. 
!t also dissolves many metals, and neutralises alkalies forming a 
icries of salts known as .sulphates. When the strong ai id is mixed 
ivitli water great heat is develojied, and care should be taken to 
always pour the acid into the water and not vice versa. 

Commercial sulphuric acid is seldom adulterated; its strength 
nay be determined by means of TwaddclTs hydrometer, and, if 
leces.sarv, the degree thus obt:iined contcrled into the percentage 
imount of actual H.,SO^ by reference to the table given in the 
ippendix. Weak sulphuric acid is occasionally used iby the 
aimderer for “ souring ” rollon and linen goods, as well as for the 
preliminary treatment of certain kinds of embroideries. Its 
employment in the treatment of vegetable fibres should always be 
rolliiwed by thorough rinsing in w’atcr, ns it is well known that 
Iraccs of the weak acid ultimately exert :t destructive action on 
rellulo.se under suitable conditions. 


SECTION Iir. - W^TENING OR BLEACHING AGENTS. 

• The .sub.stances included in this seetion may be divided into two 
classes, via.,:—Oxidi.sing agents and reducing agents. To the first 
class belong bleaching powder, sodium hypochlorite, “ electrolytic 
bleach,” sodium peroxide, potassium p^manganate. .sodium per¬ 
borate, etc., while sulphurous acid and the recently introduced 
stable hydrosulphites, are the chief representatives of the second 
As a general rule, most textile fibres are bleached with 
oxidising agents, reducing agents being only employed in fecial 
cases. Apart from their ii.se as bleaching agents proper, however, 
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the latter are'of considerable service on account of their powerful 
action on many colour stains which are unaffected by oxidising 
agents, as well as for the treatment of fibres which have already 
been bleached with some of the members of the first group. The 
bleaching action of an oxidising agent depends upon the fact, that 
under suitable conditions it is capable of yielding nascent oxygen, 
which readily oxidises many organic colouring matters, converting 
them into colourless oxidation products. On the other hand, a 
reducing agent acts by yielding nascent hydrogen, which possesses 
the property of converting a considerable number of colouring 
matters into colourless reduction products, and in such cases, the 
permanence of the results is dependent upon the resistance of the 
reduction product, or products, towards atmospheric oxygen. 


I.-OXIDISINO AGENTS. 


Bleaching Powder. —The most important solutions used 
for whitening vegetable fibres in the laundry are prepared 
either directly or indirectly from bleaching powder, which is 
manufactured on a large scale by allowing chlorine gas to act 
upon finely sieved slaked lime spread on the floor of specially con¬ 
structed chambers. The gas is gradually absorbed by the lime, 
which is turned over frfttn time to time, in order to expose all por¬ 
tions to the action of the chlorine. As soon as the absorption of 
gas ceases, finely powdered slaked lime is introduced into the 
chambers for the purpose of removing traces of chlorine which 
still remain unabsorbed, and the bleaching powder is subsequently 
introduced into casks. The quality of the product obtained in this 
way varies to a considerable extent, and depends chiefly upon the 
nature of the raw materials employed, and the care bestowed dur¬ 
ing the process of manufacture. The lime used is of the best 
quality; the chlorine is carefully freed from other gases, and the 
temperature is regulated during the absorption of the gas accord¬ 
ing to experience. , 


Bleaching powder belongs to the cla.'j/'of chemical compounds, 
known as hypochlorites; it is frequently termed calcium chlowj- 
hypochlorite, to which has been assigned the chemical formula. 


Ca(^Ci commercial article, however, always contains a 

considerable quantity of unchanged slaked lime, as well as small 
quantities of other compounds. Bleaching powder is commonly 
; known as chloride of lime, but the true chloride of lime possesses 
■ the fgrmula CaCl^, and its solutions do not possess bleaching pro¬ 
perties. 
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Properties .—When bleaching powder is treated ‘with water, 
a greater or less amount dissolves, and the clear solution which 
is obtained on allowing the mass to settle, contains calcium hypo¬ 
chlorite and calcium chloride, as well as small amounts of other 
substances, while the residue consists essentially of slaked lime. 
This action is represented by the following equation :— 
aCa OClj = Ca Clj--|- Ca(OCl)a. 

Bleaching-powder=calcium + calcium 
’ chloride hypochlorite. 

A portion of the unchanged slaked lime (calcium hydrate), also 
dissolves in the water. Consequently, freshly prepared solutions 
of bleaching powder are always alkaline owing to the presence of 
this substance. 

Bleaching powder occurs in commerce in the form of a fine 
white powder which smells of hypochlorous acid (HCIO), accord¬ 
ing to some authorities, although Taylor maintains that chlorine 
only is slowly evolved in the presence of moist air containing 
carbon dioxide. 

The decomposition of the commercial article is reduced to a 
minimum by storing it in tightly-closed casks. 

Preparation of Stock Solution .—A .stock solution of bleaching 
powder may be prepared by adding it in the form of fine powder 
to a suitable volume of water at about ^0° F., contained in an 
earthenware vessel. Thorough stirring is essential, and should be 
continued for at least 10 minutes. The mixture is subsequently 
allowed to settle for about 24 hours, and the clear liquid filtered 
through a piece of calico into a stoneware bottle, and diluted until 
it indicates 12° on Twaddell’s hydrometer. The bottle should be 
kept tightly corked. As only small quantities of the solution are 
usually required in laundries, the sludge produced is practically 
valueless. 

Valuation of Bleaching Powder and other .Hypochlorites .— 
The value of a sample of bleaching powder, or of a solution of any 
hypochlorite is d.'pendent upon the amojint of available chlorine 
present, t.p., chlorine't^rhich is available for bleaching purposes, 
aqd which is evolved when the sample is acted upon by an acid. 

A fresh,sample of a well made bleaching powder contains from 
.IS-.Xfi per cent, of available chlorine, but a sample which has been 
badly made, or which has been exposed"to the air for a consider¬ 
able time will contain a much lower percentage. The actual 
amount present can only be accurately determined by a chemcial 
process since the determination of the density of an aqueous solu¬ 
tion by means of a hydrometer does not constitute a rqjiable 
, measure of the chlorine content. 
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Valuation by means of Potassium Iodide and a Standard Solu¬ 
tion of Sodium Thiosulphate.—Pbo jivailable chlorine in hypo¬ 
chlorite solutions is now usually determined by means of the thio¬ 
sulphate method, which may be con\enicntly carried out as 
follows:— 

A standard solution of sodium thiosulphate, Na^S^Og-sH^O, 
(the “hypo” used by pholofjraphers), is first prepared by dissolving 
21 grms. of the pure salt in distilled water contained in a litre 
flask, and subsequently makirig up to one litre with distilled water. 

Each c.c. of this solution required to “ neutralise ” the avail¬ 
able chlorine contained in lo c.cs. of the hypochlorite solution to 
be tested, indicates 0.3 grni. of available chlorine per litre, or 21 
grains per gallon. 

10 c.cs. of the hypochlorite solution are introduced into a 
flask, tilong with a few c.cs. of water. .About 2-3 c.cs. of a to per 
cent, solution of pottissium iodide are then added with continutil 
.shaking. Iodine is libenitcd, and the liquid assumes ti dark 
reddish tint. Finally,, about 3-4 c.cs. of 30 per cent, acetic acid 
arc added. The standtird sodium thiosulphate is then added 
gradually from a burette—the liquid in the fltisk being constantly 
agitated—until the liquid Ix'comes pale yellow; a few drops of 
cold .starch mucilage are added tit this stage, the liquid assuming 
a dark blue colour. Mbrc sodium thiosulphate is then added until 
one drop completely decolourises the liquid. 

Example :—10 c.cs. of bleaching liquor were taken and mixed 
with 4 c.cs. of water + 3 c.cs. of pota.ssium iodide solution (^10 
grms. in too c.cs. of water). Right c.cs of standard sodium thio¬ 
sulphate were required to decolourise the liquid. Therefore, as 
I c.c. of the standard thiosulphate added to 10 c.cs. of bleaching 
liquor corresponds to 21 grains of available chlorine per gallon, 
the sample tested contains 21 x 8 = 168 grains of active chlorine in 
one gallon. 

Uses of Bleaching-Powder Solution. —A solution of bleaching- 
powder is occasionally used by launderers for thc^removal of stains, 
and for whitening or bleaching vegetable ^bres during the process 
of cleansing. Its chief use in the laundry, however, is for the 
preparation of sodium hypochlorite. , 

Only weak solutions should be employed in all cases of stain 
removing, or bleaching,*^ and the tregted goods should be after¬ 
wards well washed, dipped into weak acetic, or hydrochloric asid, 
and thoroughly rinsed again. '■ 

A solution of bleachlng-powder .should not be used in conjugc- 
'fion fvith soap; as the latter forms sticky insoluble “ soaps ” with 
.solutions .of calcium salts, and the production of such “ soaps,” 
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in presence of fibrous materials ultimately gives rife to serious 
defects. 

Sodium Hypochlorite.—This compound, which is known in 
the North of Ireland as “ alkali-dip,” is usually made by adding 
a cold .solution of “ pure,” or “ refined alkali,” to a cold solution 
of blcaching-powder until no further precipitation takes place. 
Sodium sulphate may be used instead of “ alkali.” 

The principal chemical action which takes place may be repre- 
sented’by the following equation :— 

Ca(OCl)a d-Na^CO,, = CaCO, + zNaOCl. 

Calcium + sodium = calcium + sodium 
hypochlorite carbonate carbonate hypochlorite. 

/ Active ingredient in \ 

Vblcacliing-|n>wdor sotution/ 

The usual mode of procedure when making small quantities of 
the solution is indicated in the following example :— 

Introduce lolbs. of bleaching-powder into a suitable vessel, 
(wood or e.irthenware), and grind into a paste with iibout 6 gallons 
of water, added gradually. Then add 6lbs. of “alkali,” pre¬ 
viously dissolved in about 4 gallons of water. Mix thoroughly, 
and allow the precipitated carbonate of lime to settle. Decant the 
cle.ar liquor, filter through cloth if necessary, and reduce to 14° 
Tw. by the addition of water. The solution should be stored in 
glass carboys, and it may be kept for», long time without any 
appreciable loss in strength. 

Sodium hypochlorite solution.—if properly made—does not 
yield a precipitate with soap; on this account, it is extensively used 
in the laundry industry for bleaching linen and cotton goods during 
the actual washing process. It is also frequently employed at the 
ordinary temperature in separ.ate baths. The liquid is sent out 
by manufacturers in glass carboys, and its strength, as measured 
by Twaddell’s hydrometer, is usually about 14°. It is advisable, 
however, to determine the amount of available chlorine present in 
each delivery .according to the method given under bleaching- 
powder. 

Many of the liquid bleaches on the market consist essentially 
of solutions of sodiun^hypochlorite, containing small amounts of 
t)ther sodium salts. 

“ Electrolytic Bleaching Liquor.” —Sodium hypochlorite may 
also be prepared by passing a current (jf electricity through brine. 
In this case, excess of brine, and small quantities of other salts are 
present in the liquor. 

The decomposition of brine (NaCl) by the electric current can 
be readily demonstrated by introducing two pieces of platinum foil 
into a small quantity of the liquid contained in a beaker.* One 
piece of the foil is connected to the positive pole and the other to 
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the negativS pole of a suitable battery. A few drops of a solution 
of phenolphthalein are then added to .the brine, when it will be 
observed that a red colouration is produced in the vicinity of the 
negative electrode, thus showing that an alkaline substance has 
been formed. 

If the current be passed for a few minutes, or the liquid agi¬ 
tated, the red colour disappears. These changes are explained as 
follows:—The current of electricity enters the brine at thp anode 
or positive electrode; it then jiasses through the brine and leaves 
at the cathode or negative electrode. During its passage through 
the brine, a certain amount of the latter is decomposed with the 
formation of sodium (Na), and chlorine (Cl). Some of the water 
contained in the brine is also decomposed into hydroxyl (OH), and 
hydrogen. The sodium and hydrogen pass with the current to the 
negative electrode where the hydrogen is liberated, but the sodium 
is immediately acted upon by the water in the brine, with the result 
that more hydrogen gas is evolved and a weak solution of caustic 
soda left in the liquid. Consequently, phenolphthalein solution 
becomes red in the neighbourhood of the negative electrode. 

The chlorine and hydroxyl form hypochlorous acid (HOCl), 
at the positive electrode, but if the brine is agitated so as to bring 
the substances formed at each electrode into contact, another 
chemical action takes pVftce and sodium hypochlorite (NaClO) is 
formed, which bleaches the red colour produced by the phenol- 
phthaleirt in presence of caustic soda. The chemical reactions 
which take place may be expressed by means of the following 
equations:— 

(i). aNaCl _ = Na, + Cl,. 

Brine (sodium chIoride):=:sodium-|-chIorine. 

Si). 2Na + 2H,0 = 2NaOH + H,. 

Sodium-)- water =caustic soda + hydrogen. 

(3) . 2H,o‘= 2HO -h H,. 

Water = hydroxyl-|-hydrogen. , 

(4) . 2HO + Cl‘ = 2HOCI. / 

Hydroxyl-f chlonne = hypochlorous acid. o 

(5) . ,2H0C1 -)- 2NaOH = cNaOCl -)-. 2H,0. 

Hypochlorous-f- caustic =■ sodium -|- water, 
acid '• soda , hypochlorite 

Although the above reactions represent, theoretically, fhe 
principal chemical changes which occur during the electrolysis of 
brine, it is found in practice that several other reactions take place 
at thcj^me time, and compounds are formed which are of no use 
for bleaching purposes^. 
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Electrolytic Apparatus .—For the production of electrolytic 
sodium hypochlorite numerous types of electrolysers are available, 
but we shall only describe here the Haas and Oettel apparatus, a 
small size of which has been specially introduced for use in laun¬ 
dries. It consists of a tank of glazed stoneware containing brine, in 
which is placed the box shaped electrolyser shown in Fig. 7. The 
electrolyser is sub-divided by means of carbon plates into numerous 
, chambers or cells. The first and last carbons constitute the anode 
and catliode respectively. Each ceil has no communication with 
its neighbour, but has an opening at the bottom communicating 
with the brine tank, and an overflow pipe at the top. Hence, when 



Fia. 7. Hiis-OsTTsi. Electholtseb. 
(E. Orether and Co.). 


the tank is filled with brine to the level of the series ot overflow 
pipes, communication is es'tablished between them and the brine 
in the tank. 

On sending ,•> current of electricity through the apparatus, the 
liquor in the electrolyf'r effervesces strongly, and rises to a higher 
l^vel than the brine in ftie tank. Consequently, a certain volume 
of partially electrolysed brine flows through the overflow pipes, 
while a corresponding volume of cool brine enters the electrolyser 
by means of tht openings at the bottom. The fresh brine then 
rises in the cells, becomes partially electrolysed and overflows as 
before, thus creating an automatic circulation. 

_ The effervescence is caused by the liberation of hydrogen, 
which passes through the brine on its way to the atmosjihere. 
Hence, the liquor in each cell is lighter than that in the tank owing 
'to the presence of innumerable bubbles of gas. The temperature 
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is kept belo\^ 28° C., by passing a continuous current of cold wate 
through a coil of piping contained in the outer tank. When in usi 
the electrolyser is generally erected on a platform about four fee 
from the ground, in order to allow the clectroly.sed liquor to b( 
drawn off into suitable vessels. On another platform above th( 
electrolyser, is the brine tank, in which the brine is made once : 
day and then run into' the electrolyser as required by means of ; 
lead pipe. The complete apparatus is shown in Fig. 8. The typ( 
of electroly.ser recommended for use in laundries requires' a con' 



Fro. 8. Electuolvbeb and Ptokauis Task. 

(E. Orather and Co.). 

tinuous current of no volts x 12 ampferes. If, however, a current 
jf 220 volts is already u.sed for other purposes, it is necessary t)b 
wupl^twp electrolysers in series; or a small dynamo may be used. 
With a current of the above strength, the elertrnlveer cimnliee 
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in 10 hours, from 110-132 gallons of liquor containing 210 grains 
of active chlorine per galhvi. I’or use, the liquor is diluted until 
it possesses a strength of 70 grains active chlorine per gallon. 

It may be used in the laundry for the same purposes and in the 
same way as the liquid prepared by the double decomposition of 
bleaching powder solution and sodium carbonate, to which refer¬ 
ence lias already been made. .‘\bont 3-4 gallons of the diluted 
■ liquor (70 grains strength), are required for every 112 lbs. (dry 
weight), of “linen.” 

Electrolysed brine is now regularly used in many of the large 
laundries and hospitals for whitening “ linen,” as well as for 
disinfecting purposes. Its actual strength may be ascertained by 
the method gi\en on page 66. 

Hydrogen Peroxide, —This substance is prepared by 

decomposing barium peroxide, BaO.,, su.spended in water by means 
ol sulphuric or carbonic acid and decanting the solution of 
from the precipitate which forms. It is usually sent into the 
market as a weak solution uontaining from 3-6 per cent, of H^O^. 
The strength of the commercial article is indicated by such terms 
as hydrogen peroxide (10 vols), (12 vols), etc., which mean that 
a given volume of the liquid contains 10 or 12 times its volume of 
oxygen available for oxidising purposes. On account of its bulky 
nature and instability commercial hydro?;'en peroxide is not now 
used for bleaching purposes except in a few special cases. It is 
finding more ;ind more extensive use, however, when generated 
from sodium peroxide or the perborates. 

Sodium Peroxide, Na^O,.—Peroxide of sodium is manufac¬ 
tured by subjecting slices of metallic sodium—heated to a tempera¬ 
ture of 300-400° C.—to the action of purified air. It occurs in 
commerce in the form of a yellowish-white deliquescent powder 
which ab.sorbs carbon dioxide from the air liberating oxygen. 
In contact with water, .sodium peroxide deiselops great heat 
forming caustic soda and hydrogen peroxide; the latter is more 
or less complctci'y decomposed under Jhe influence of the heat 
generated unless the''^empteraturc is kept below about 35° C. 
during dissolution of the powder. These changes may be repre¬ 
sented as fqllows :— 

Na,0, -l- 2 H, 0 = 2 NaOH 4- H^O,. 

Sodium peroxide 4 - watej =caustic sd9a 4 -hydrogen peroxide. 

2H„02=2Ha04-02. 

Sodium peroxide is a powerful oxidising agent, and as it 
rfcadily attacks organic matter, it should always be kept in tightly 
closed lead or glass vessels. It yields hydrogen peroxidet when 
added to weak acids together with the .sodium salt of the acid 
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employed. A solution prepared in this way is commonly used for 
bleaching wool and silk. The reaction is as follows:—Na.O.+ 
H.SO.-Na^SO^+H.O^, 

Salts of Perboric Acid.—During the last few years several 
salts of the hypothetical perboric acid, HBOg, have been intro¬ 
duced for bleaching purposes in the laundry. Among these the 
best known is sodium'perborate which may be obtained in a pure 
form but is often sold mixed with other substances under various 
fancy names. Crystalline sodium perborates have been prepared 
by Braht and Dubois by precipitating a solution of sodium borate 
in h_ydrogen peroxide with alcohol, or by electrolysing a solution 
of sodium orthoborate. By these methods, salts of different com¬ 
position have been obtained such as the following :—NaBOg.HjjO, 
NaBOg.aH^O, NaBO^.sH^O, and NaB03.4H30. When heated 
or dissolved in hot water they undergo decomposition with the 
evolution of nascent oxygen. If the water is not too hot, hydrogen 
peroxide is formed. The anhydrous salt NaBO, has also been 
prepared; it contains ^bout 20 per cent, of available oxygen and 
is fairly stable when kept dry and at a low temperature. In pre¬ 
sence of moisture or heat, however, it is readily decomposed. 

Different methods for the preparation of alkali perborates on 
a commercial scale have been patented. In one case a mixture of 
sodium peroxide and pq^dered boric acid is added to weak cold 
' sulphuric acid the temperature being kept low during the addition 
of the mixture. Jaubert carries out the process in two stages, 
(/oar. Soc. Chem. Industry, 1904, p. 1145), by first add¬ 
ing the mixture of sodium peroxide and boric acid to cold water, 
whereby crystals having the composition NajB^O^.ioH^O are 
thrown down, and secondly, dissolving the crystals in water and 
adding sufficient sulphuric acid to neutralise half the sodium pre¬ 
sent, when crystals of sodium perborate having the composition 
>13803.41130 are deposited and may be filtered off, washed with 
cold water and dried by exposure to air. 

Another method is to add sodium peroxide gradually to ict 
cold water and then to oarbonate the alka^ne liquid by passing 
through it waste gases containing CO3.# Sodium meta-boraU 
solution, (prepared from caustic soda and boric acid), is ne)tf 
added when a precipitate of sodium perborate is obtained. Th« 
substance is recovered by filtration and subsequently dried. Man] 
of the “perborates” sSld for launjjry work contain varying 
amounts of other substances, some of which possess detergent pro 
parties, while others are of an inert nature. These additions rendei 
.;:the perborates, more stable—especially in presence of molsture-it 
since |he amount of active oxygen which is capable of being 
liberated ‘ from a mixture is con.siderably lower than from th< 
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unadulterated article. In many cases adulteration is*adopted foV 
economic reasons. . 

The detergents frequently found in commercial perborate pre¬ 
parations are soap, sodium carbonate, and sodium silicate. The 
'■presence of one or more of these is an indication that the actual 
amount of perborate present is comparatively small; hence, as the 
value of such preparations when used for bleaching purposes is 
, dependent upon their active oxygen content, it will be evident that 
a preparation should be employed, ■ the active oxygen content of 
which is stated by the maker. 

A good sample of commercial sodium perborate should contain 
about 10 per cent, of available oxygen, as : — 

8 NaB 0 .,. 4 H„ 0 -h 4 H 20 = 2 Na,B^ 0 ,-|- 4 Na 0 H-|- 2 H, 0 „ + 
3O2-I-32H2O. 

Potassium Permanganate,K.^Mn20,.—This substance is one 
of the most powerful oxidising agents available. It occurs in com¬ 
merce in the form of small dark crystals which exhibit a peculiar 
lustre. Potassium permanganate is manufactured by fusing man¬ 
ganese dioxide, MnO^, with caustic potash in the presence of an 
oxidising agent, and then di.s.solving the fused mass, (manganate 
of potash), in a large quantity of water, whereby decomposition 
takes place with the formation of the permanganate; the reactions 
are as follows:— 

2Mn02+4K0H-|-0„ = 2K,Mn0*-|-2H20. 

3KjMnO,-|- 2 HjO =2K MnO,-|-4KOH4-MnOa. 
The manganate remains unchanged in presence of excess of alkali. 

Potassium permanganate yields nascent oxygen with great 
readiness when brought into contact with oxidisable substances; 
at the same time it deposits a brown hydrated oxide of manganese 
which may be subsequently removed by means of a solution of 
sodium bisulphite. A solution of potassium permanganate is 
occasionally used in the laundry for bleaching»purposes, and for 
the removal of stains; it should be rendered slightly acid by the 
addition of sulpfwric^or acetic acid. • 

S.-RBDUOINO AQSNT*. 

Sulphur Dioxide, SO^^.—When sulphur is burnt in air, the 
product is a heavy, colourless, pungent jmelling gas, which readily 
dissolves in water yielding^ a solution of sulphurous acid. These 
changes may be represented by the following equations:— 

' (i). S + O^-SO,. (2). SO^+H^O-HjSO,. 

’ Sulphur dioxide is used to a considerable extent for bleaching 
or " stoving ” certain kinds of woollen goods, straw, feathers, etc. 
Its aqueous solution is also of great service in many textile opera- 
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tions, but OA^ing to the inconvenience of making it direct from th< 
gas and water, it is generally prepared in the works by the additioi 
of an acid to sodium bisulphite as described in the paragrapl 
below. Sulphur dioxide is also occasionally used as a disinfectant 

Sodium Bisulphite, NaHSO,^.—This compound is prepared b} 
passing sulphur dioxide into a hot solution of sodium carbonate. 
The reaction which takes place may be represented as follows : — 
Na 3 C 0 ,, + 2 S 02 +y 30 = -’NaHS0,, + C03. 

Sodium bisulphite is usually .sent into the market in the form 
of a liquid which indicates from 520-80° on Twaddell’s hydrometer. 
It is used as an antichlor, f.e., for converting trat^es of chlorine 01 
hypochlorites—which are sometimes present on bleached goods 
owing to ineflRcient washing—into salts which have no injurious 
action on cellulose fibres. Sodium bisulphite is also used for the 
purpose of decomposing and removing the brown oxide of man¬ 
ganese deposited on the fibre during the permanganate bleaching 
proetess. By adding a weak acid to a .solution of sodium bisul¬ 
phite, a solution of sulphurotis acid, plus the sodium salt of the 
acid employed is obtained, as :— 

2NaHSO„ + H„SO,=Na,SO^-|-2H,jO.SO,. 

Phis solution is generally employed for textile and other processes 
instead of sulphurous a«^ alone, on account of the simplicity ol 
its production. 

Sodium Hydrosuiphite, Na^S^O^.—solution of sodium 
hydrosulphite together with xinc and sodium sulphites is obtained 
—according to Bernth.sen—when sodium bisulphite is reduced witf 
zinc dust, as : — 

4NaHSO, + Zn = Na,^S„ 0 ^ -I- ZnSO,, -f Na^SOg -t 214 ,^ 0 . 

_ It is a much more powerful reducing agent than the bisul¬ 
phite, and has long been used in the preparation of indigo vats, 
und for discharging dyes in calico and silk printing. Solutions of 
sodium hydrosuiphite are very unstable and their preparation 
iccording to the above m<*thod takes up a considerable amount of 
time. Under the general name of “ hydjfosulphites,” however, 
there are now on the market several hydrosuiphite compound* 
which are comparatively stable at the ordinary temperature, but 
"eadily decompo.se in pre.sence of steam or acids, yielding free 
lydrosulphurous acid whlbh is an extremely powerful reducing 
tgent. ‘ * 

An anhydrous form of Na^S^O^ has been introduced hinder 
the name of Hydrosuiphite cone. B.A.S.F. It .slowly decontv 
loses ki presence of moisture, but in other respects it is compara- 
ively stable. 
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Sddium Sulphoxylate Formaldehyde, XaHsSjj.eHjO.zHjO 
—Hydrosulphite N.F. ex^a (M.L.B.). Hyraldite C. extra (C.). 
Rongalite C., (B.A.S.F.).—This substance is a derivative of 
sodium hydrosulphite and may Ire obtained by acting upon the latter 
with formaldehyde. It belongs to a class of compounds, the mem¬ 
bers of which are characterised by great stability when compared 
with the hydrosulphites. They resemble the latter in that they 
^ possess extremely powerful reducing properties. According to 
Baumann, Thesman, and Fros.s.ird, “(Jour. Soc. Dyers and Colour¬ 
ists, igo^, p. 14), the substance obtained by the action of sodium 
hydrosulphite on formaldehyde consists of equ.'il molecules of the 
formaldehyde compounds of sodium sulphoxylate NaHSO^, and 
of sodium bisulphite. It is prepared commercially by acting upon 
sodium bisulphite with zinc dust at an ehwated temperature, in 
presence of formaldehyde and an ac'id. The sodium hydrosulphite 
(tompound is subsequently sep.'irated from the solution by crystal¬ 
lisation. 

Sodium sulphoxylate formaldehyde or hydrosulphite formalde¬ 
hyde, as it is often termed, finds a limited use in the laundry for 
the local treatment of articles which have been stained by dyes. A 
little of the powder is .sprinkled on the stains and then moistened 
w'ith acetic or formic acid. Decomposition of the substance takes 
place very quickly—e.spe<ually if the s^.incd m.'itcrial is gently 
warmed—and at the same time the dye is decolourised, i.e., if it is 
sensitive to strong reducing agents. 

Basic Zinc Sulphoxylate Formaldehyde, (ZnOH)HSOj.H.CHO. 
—This compound is known in commerce as Decroline, Hyraldite 
Z, tor Hydrosulphite A.Z. It occurs in the form of a heavy grey 
powder, in.soluble in water, but readily .soluble in acids; it is much 
more stable than the sodium compound mentioned above, and is 
completely decomposed only in boiling acid solutions. The sub¬ 
stance now finds extensive use amongst dyers and cleaners for 
stripping purposes, and for removing dye sfains from textile 
materials. Father formic or acetic acid is commonly employed to 
effect its solution. *The powder is ndt appreciably affected by 
exposure to air, and irtay be stored for a long time if it is kept 
ih a dry place. 

Sodium Thiosulphate, N.ajS,0,.5H„0-“ Hypo.”-Sodium 
thiosulphate m.ay be prepared by dissolving sulphur in a solution 
of sodium sulphite, but it is usually manufactured from alkali 
waste. It is very soluble in water, and its aqueous solution 
possesses .strong reducing properties. Sodium thiosulphate is 
largely used in volumetric analy.sis; it is also employed to a con¬ 
siderable extent in the treatment of vegetable fibres after the 
bleaching process, for the purpose of converting traces of free 
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chlorine whfch may not have been removed, into a neutral salt. 
When used in this way it is known as an “ antichlor.” 

Titanous Chloride, TiClg, and Titanous Sulphate, Ti3(SOj3— 
These substances are sent out in the form of heavy dark acid 
liquids, which possess extremely powerful reducing properties. 
Titanous salts—especially the chloride—are frequently used for 
stripping purposes, a'hd for 'removing dye stains from vegetable 
fibres. Hydrochloric acid is added to the solution in order to 
prevent the precipitation of irtsoluble titanic hydrate which is apt 
to soil the goods. 


SECTION IV.-FINISHING MATERIALS. 

The finishing materials used in laundry work may be con¬ 
veniently divided into the following groups :— 

1. Stiffening Materials. 

2. Lustreing Materials. 

3. Softening Agents. 

4. Blueing Materials. 

5. Weighting or Filling Materials. 

6. Antiseptics. 

1.-8TIFPBNINa MATBRIAUI. 

Starch, (CgHj^Oj)*.—The most important substance belong¬ 
ing to this class of materials is starch, the chief varieties used 
being rice, maize, potato, wheat, and cassava. Starch occurs in 
commerce in the form of a white, glistening, tasteless powder or 
short brittle “ sticks ” or “ crystals.” It is a product of the 
vegetable kingdom and is present in greater or less amount in the 
fruh, seed, and tubers or roots of many plants. Starch is never 
found in a pure state in nature, but is always associated with 
variable quantities of nitrogenous matter, e.g., gluten, fat, etc., 
which are removed along ifith the husks by processes of steeping, 
grinding with water, sieving, and settling ;Ahe starch being ulti¬ 
mately obtained in the form of a thick sediment at the bottom of 
the settling vessels. A small quantity of caustic soda is usually 
added to the mixture in order to facilitate the separation of the 
gluten and fatty impurities. The latter are emtdsified and the 
gluten swells by the action of the caustic soda so that when Jbe 
treated mixture is caused to flow along suitable narrow channels 
a large proportion of the starch is deposited while most of the 
-impurities are carried forward. The inefllcient separation of ttfe 
nitrogenous matter from starch during the process of manufacture 
rend^s it more liable'to develop mildew under suitable conditions. 
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When starch is examined under the microscope if exhibits an 
appearance of small well 4pfined granules of more or less regular 
shape. In most cases the granules appear to be built up in layers 
or.strata round a comparatively small point or hilium. Moreover, 
the structure and shape of the granules of one kind of starch 
differ to a greater or less extent from those of other kinds, so that 
these peculiar features arc of considerable sefvice in distinguishing 
^ between the various starches. 

Th*e microscopical characteristics of various starches have been 
tabulated by Archbold, (Jour. Soc. Chem. Industry, igoj, p. 64), 
as follows:— 


Name 

Outline. 

Measurement 
in mm. 

Surface. 

Hilhmi. 

Markin^gi. 

Maize. 

Bectilinoal 

aud 

polygonal. 

1/70. 

Uneven and 
slightly 
concave. 

Stellate or 
irregular. 
Large centre. 

None. 

Rice. 

Ditto. 

1/250 

Flat. 

None. 

None. 

Potato. 

Oval or 
olliptical. 

1/25 long diam. 
l/37short 

Uniforrnly 

butMlighlly 

convex. 

Dark apot 
near the 
narrow end. 

Concentric 
rings, closed or 
almost closed 
curves. 

Wheat. 

Circular or 
nearly so. 

i/6a 

Convex. 

4 

Dark apot 
eccentric. 

a 

Occasionally 
a few 

exceedingly 
faint concOD' 
trie rings. 

Caasava. 

Itectilineal 

aud 

Ijolygonal. 

1/70. 

Uneven and 
elightly 
concave. 

Stellate or 
irregulai'. 
Large centre. 

None. 

Arrowroot. 

(Bermuda). 

Oval. 

1/28 long diam. 
1/46 short .. 

Uniformly 
but slightly 
convex. 

Nearer broad 
end circular, 
crucial trane* 
verao lino or 
slit. 

Faint concen* 
trie rings in 
few cases 
extending 
about 2/3 
length of 
granule. 


A starch granule consists of an outer envelope of a varying 
degree of thickness enclosing a substance known as granulose. 
The outer coveriilg bjs the same chemi(»l formula as cotton and 
linen, but it is non-fibrous, and is called starch cellulose to distin- 
gliish it from the cellulose of fibres. 

Starch js not appreciably affected by cold water, but if the 
water be heated, the outer coverings of the starch granules are 
ruptured, and a thick pasty mass is fot%ed commonly known as 
starch paste. 

A test employed for the detection of the latter on various 
niaterials is based upon the fact that it acquires a blue colour in 
•ftresence of a weak solution of iodine. The test is extremely 
delicate, but it should be carried out in the cold. 
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It has iieen shown by many authorities that the temperature 
at which the granules of starch burst .when heated with water, is 
not the same for all starches, for example:—The granules of 
wheat starch burst at 630-64° C., those of rice at about 74° C. 
Maize starch granules burst at about 68°-7oOC., and those of 
potato starch at 620-63° C. It would appear frorn the above that 
the long boiling whfch stanch undergoes in many laundries, in 
which boiled starch is used, is unnecessary, but it does not follow,, 
however, that the whole of the granules in a mixture of starch and 
water burst at the same time, or at the same temperature; hence, 
the method adopted in practicx; is logical, in so far as it has for its 
object, the disruption of the whole of the starch granules in order 
to produce a homogeneous paste. 

•Starch readily absorbs moisture from the atmosphere, and 
under ordinary ('onditions it contains about 18 per cent, of water. 

Maize Starch. —This is obtained from maize or Indian corn 
which contains about 65 per cent. If intended for use in the finish¬ 
ing of textiles it is sep.arated from the husks and other impurities 
as follows : — 

The Indian corn is first steeped in w.itcr at a temperature of 
about 120° F., for two days. It is then ground with water 
between mill-stones and the milky liquid passed through a sieve 
to remove the huski, The liquid passes from the sieve 
into wooden channels in which a considerable amount of stanch is 
deposited, the gluten and other impurities, as well as excess of 
-Starch pa.ssing into a large .settling tank. The starch which has 
settled out in the channels is placed in a large tank which contains 
water and is provided with mechanical agitators; a small quantity 
of caustic soda is then added, and after thorough agitation the 
mixture is passed over tlie channels again, where the starch is 
deposited in an almost pure condition. It is next introduced into 
another tank containing water, and washed by decantation. The 
mixture is then pumped into perforated boxes covered with fine 
cloth, upon which the starch is deposited. Finally, it is collected, 
dried carefully in hot flues, and in many casjc brbken up into lumps 
or “ crystals,” in which form it is sent into the market. 

Maize starch is used in enormous quantities for finishing Sll 
kinds of cotton and linen goods. M'hen boiled wsth water it 
yields a thicker paste than any other starch and the separation of 
water and starch on stantiing does nof^readily take place. Articles 
which have been finished with maize starch possess a kiff and fhick 
“ feel,” but not so much pliability. It is largely used, however, 
in laundries ip which the cold or raw starch process is carried 
on, while thin-boiling maize starch is commonly employed in the 
boiled-starqh process. 
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The granules of maize starch (Fig. 9), are more or less circu¬ 
lar in shape and vary in size to a considerable extent. 

Rice Starch. —As its name implies, rice .starch is obtained 
from the rice plant, Oryza saliva, being present in the seed 
to the extent of about 75-80 per cent. It is used in very large 
quantilie.s in the laundry industry both in the raw .starch process 
and in the form of a partially hydrojyscd Or thin-boiling starch. 
Rice starch produces a firm hard “ feel ” on goods finished with its 
aid, anfl yields more pliable work than maize starch. It is more 
expensive, however, than the hitter. 

The tippearancc of rice starch granules under the microscope 
is shown in h'ig. 9. They arc pentagonal or hexagonal in shape 
and arc smaller than those of other starches; hence, it is often 
staled that rice starch suspended in water will penetrate textile 
fibres with gretiter facility and in a more uniform manner than all 
other starches. 

Potato Starch or Farina. —This is obtained from the potato, 
in which it is present to the extent of from 15-20 per cent. The 
potato is cultivated on tin eriormous scale in (iermany and Holland 
for the requirements of the .starch industry. More attention has 
Ixien given to the manufacture of starch from potatoes in Germany 
than in most other countries, with the result that German farina 
is considered to be the Ix'st variety of ^itato starch. It yields 
a thick paste with waiter, which pos.sesses strong adhesive proper¬ 
ties. Large quantities of potato starch are used in the laundry 
industry for the preparation of boiled starch pastes, which are 
chiefly used for light sttirching. Ftirinti pastes exhibit a tendency 
to liquefy on cxpo.surc to the air for some time. The granules 
(Fig. 9), are larger than those of any other starch. Potato starch 
is often ii.sed as an adulterant. 

Wheaten Starch.— The manufacture of starch from wheat has 
been carried on from very early times, and considerable quantities 
are still made. Owdng to the expense of the raw material, how¬ 
ever, wheaten starch is not now u.sed for trade purposes to such 
a great extent :fh ^jpse already mentioned, although it is often 
used in new work laundries in conjunction with rice and maize 
^itarches, for producing stiff and pliable work. Goods finished 
with wheaten starch possess a moderately stiff “ feel ” and a con¬ 
siderable amount of pliability. 

In addition to the sttyches mentioficd above, there are many 
other less known varieties on the market; among these may be 
mentioned tapioca or cassava, obtained from the tubers of cassava 
•or manihot; sago, derived from the pith of the .sago-palm, and 
anow-roof, obtained from tropical plants belonging to various 
species of maranta. 
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Fw. 9. MioRoacoKCAL Appeabance of VAMons Stabcbbs 
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None of these appears to be used to any gredt extent in 
laundry work, but it is highly probable, that sooner or later, they 
will find extensive application in the various finishing industries. 

Cassava starch has been on the market for many years, and 
has met with a considerable measure of success in certain branches 
of textile finishing. It is imported from Jamaica in the form of 
a fine powder, or “ crystals,” thus differing* in the latter respect, 
from both potato and arrowroot starches, which fall to a fine 
powder’or assume the granular form on drying. Cassava starch 
resembles maize starch in many of its properties, although it does 
not appear to be capable of,imparting the same degree of stiffness 
to cotton and linen as the latter. In .spite of its low stiffening 
power, however, it is gradually displacing maize starch in many 
finishing processes, presumably on account of its lower cost and 
its property of yielding a mellow “ finish.” 

Cassava starch can be readily distinguished from other 
starches by means of its microscopical appearance, as shown in 
Fig. 9. 

Valuation of Starch .—The value of a sample of starch for 
laundry work depends principally upon its .stiffening and adhesive 
properties; its colour; nature of paste obtained on heating with 
water; freedom from albuminous matter, and other factors. Con- 
■sequently, the relative values of differenyaamples are best deter¬ 
mined by actual trials in the laundry. 

• It is not possible to deduce the value of a starch for finishing 
purposes from the results of chemical analysis, although the de¬ 
termination of moisture, ash, and nitrogenous matter, affords 
an indication of its purity. The percentage amount of ash in a 
pure starch should not exceed 0.2—0.5 per cent., while the 
amount of moisture in an air-dried sample should not exceed 18 
per cent. The latter may be determined according to the method 
described under soap, and the ash as follows :— 

Determination of Mineral Afatter.—Weigh* out about 1-2 
grms. of starch in a porcelain crucible of known weight. Place 
tl« crucible and conttnts on a pipe-clay” triangle supported by a 
^pod stand, and heat gently by means of a non-luminous flame. 
The starch will begin to swell and the heat should be carefully 
regulated in order to prevent loss owing to some of the substance 
^smg over the sides of the crucible. .When the moisture has 
been removed, charring begins, and most of the charred mass 
IS finally converted into gaseous matter by long heating over a 
^werful burner, while the mineral ash is left in the form of a 
WBite powder. The crucible and contents are then cooled and 
wighed, and the percentage amount of ash calculated in the usual 
■,manner. 
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The results obtained by the analyses of the chief starches are 
given below in tabular form; — 



Starch. 

Water. 

Cellulose. 

Ash. 

Analyst. 

Maize Starch .. 

81-6 

17-5 

0-65 

0-25 

McKerrow. 

Bice. 

80-75 

18-42 

0-76 

0-07 

Davis A Dreyfus. 

Potato. 

81-31 

17? 

0-34 

0-55 

McKerrow. 

Wheateu. 

81-12 

16-5 

2-3 

0-08 

Graham. 

. 

82-03 

16-9 < 

1-0 

0*07 

Davis & Dteyfus. 


Thin-boiling Starches.—If ordinary starch paste is boiled for 
some time, the starch-cellulose is gradually converted into a mix¬ 
ture of soluble substances which latter are closely allied to the 
dextrins. It is well known that these bodies readily dissolve in 
water, yielding pastes of low viscosities; hence, it is evident that 
the greater the degree of the ct)nversion of the starch contained 
in ordinary starch paste, the lower will be the viscosity of the 
latter, or in other words the thinner it becomes. This thinning 
action, which takes place on boiling, is counterbalanced to a cer¬ 
tain extent by the evaporation of water from the mixture during 
the boiling process, (i.e., when a closed steam coil is employed 
for heating), so that in such cases the ultimate effect of long 
boiling on the viscosity of the paste is not very pronounced in 
practice. 

If certain impurities are present in the paste, however, or 
if a little acetic acid is added, and boiling continued for a short 
time, the resultant paste will be much thinner than a paste made 
in the ordinary way from pure materials. The longer the paste 
is boiled—within reasonable limits.—under such conditions, the 
thinner it becomes, this effect being brought about by the gradual 
conversion of the starch-cellulose into soluble derivatives. Starch 
which has been changed in this way is said to have undergone 
partial hydrolysis, which latter term is used to indicate a chemical 
change brought about by the addition of the elements of water 
to the substance concerned. When acid i^mployed to facilitate 
the conversion of the starch, the process is nown as acid-hydrolysis. 

The fact that partially hydrolysed starch yields a thin paste 
when boiled with water, is utilised by starch manufacturers in 
the production of so-ca%d thin-boiling starches, which are used 
to a very large extent in the laundry industry, especially in, the 
United States of America. The conversion of starch into a thin 
boiling product, is commonly effected with the aid either of 
mineral or organic acids—generally the former—, the degree of 
hydrolysis of the starch-cellulose being governed by the nature 
and amopnt of the acid employed, as well as upon the temperature 
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and length of time of the subsequent drying operation. Malt 
extract may be used instead of acids for effecting the conversion 
of starch as already mentioned in a previous section. When 
acid is employed, the usual mode of procedure is as follows :—The 
starch suspended in water, is mixed with a very small quantity of 
acid and the mixture allowed to stand,—or it may be filtered—in 
order to separate the starch irom -the we'ak acid liquid. The 
pasty mass is then dried in a suitable r(x>m, the temperature of 
which’can be easily regulated. As a rule, the temperature is not 
allowed to exceed 150° F. Finally, traces of acid should be re¬ 
moved by a thorough washing process. 

It is sometimes staled that thin-boiling starches are definite 
mixtures of unaltered starch and dextrin, but it is difficult to 
conceive how only a portion of a mass of starch in presence of an 
acid is converted into dextrin, while the remainder is practically 
unaffected, unle.ss we assume that the acid exerts a selective 
attraction towards the small or not fully developed granules. In 
any case, it is well known that other decomposition products of 
starch are present in thin-Ix)iling starches, in addition to dextrin, 
e.g., reducing sugars such as dextro.se; while, if diasta.se (malt- 
extract), is employed for the conversion of the starch instead of 
acid, one of the products is the reducing sugar termed maltose. 
It is evident, therefore, that during Ae conversion of starch, 
according to the process described above, a portion, at least, 
undergoes complete hydrolysis, dextrin being produced as an in¬ 
termediate product. This change may be represented as 
follows:— 

(^)' (C 6 Hio 05 )B (CjHj„Oj)b. 

Starch ->- dextrin. 

( 2 ). (C,H,„0jB-f.BH,0=»(C„Hi,0e). 

dextrose or glucose. 

It is of interest to note that the chemical changes which 
occur during the conversion of starch into its thin-boiling modifi¬ 
cation, are not "iccompanied by any piy)nounced alteration in the 
ordinary physical Maracteristics of the starch, such as colour, 
.etc., and the granules exhibit practically the same appearance 
under the microscope as those of the unaltered starch. 

The advantages ot thin-boiling starches for finishing several- 
ply articles which need to be highly Stiffened, as compared with 
ordinary starch, depend Spon the fact that the pastes they yield 
with water penetrate fibrous materials more or less readily, and 
,m sufficient amount to yield a certain degree of stiffness on iron- 
ing. Indeed, it may be here mentioned that the introduction of 
starches of this nature, appears to have been due to the demand 
or a stiffening material, which could be u.sed with success in 
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machines specially designed for the purpose of impregnating 
goods composed of many folds of cloth with a considerable amount 
of starch in the course of a few seconds. It is well known that 
when thin-boiling starches were first introduced, different batches 
of the. same kind of starch often yielded pastes of varying degrees 
of consistency, although the amounts of water and starch were 
the same in each case, and it will be evident that such defects 
were most likely caused by a slight variation in the mode of con¬ 
ducting the acid hydrolysis p/ocess. At the present time," how¬ 
ever, it seldom happens that abnormal cases of this kind are 
met with, a fact which is of the utmost importance in the finishing 
of the class of goods to which reference has been made. 

On the other hand, however, goods which have been finished 
with thin-boiling starch are apt to develop a yellow colour on 
storing, especially if the finishing process has included a drying 
operation at a high temperature. This colour degradation is prob¬ 
ably caused by the formation of traces of c.aramel, owing to the 
decomposition of reducing sugars which are usually present in 
the starch. Traces of acid are also occasionally present, and in 
this case, not only is the above defect rendered more prominent, 
but if ultramarine has been used for blueing purposes, the opera¬ 
tion is wasted, inasmuch as the blue is more or less completely 
decolourised. Furthernwve, such starches are far more liable to 
develop mildew than the ordinary starches. Experiments carried 
out by the author show that the latter defect is more pronounced 
in the case of converted starches made by the malt extract method. 

It has been mentioned that the extent to which hydrolysis 
takes place in the manufacture of a thin-boiling starch is de¬ 
pendent upon the mode of procedure and the quantity of hydrolys¬ 
ing agent employed. In other words, by varying the amount or 
nature of the acid, or by drying for different periods of tim" or at 
different temperatures, starches of different degrees of solubility 
can be produced, and these yield pastes possessing different vis¬ 
cosities. If the process is carried to completion, dextrin and a 
variable quantity of its decompo.sition prodfKt, viz.dextrose, 
are produced. From these statements it will be evident that^ 
thin-boiling starches can be produced, which yield pastes with 
water of all degrees of consistency between that produced by 
thick-boiling starch, t.c., tirdinary starch on the one hand, and 
that produced by dextrin on the othert Ordinary laundry thiin- 
boiling starch gives a thin paste when boiled with water at the rate 
of ij-2lbs. per gallon, while other varieties yield thin pastes 
with 4-6 lbs. per gallon. 

Soluble Starch.— This is the name of a commercial substance 
which is artiilar to thin-boiling -starch and may be prepared in 
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the same way, viz.:—By acid-hydrolysis, or by ‘acting upon 
starch with oxidising agents or glycerine. It is in fact a partially 
hydrolysed starch, and from a consideration of its mode of pre¬ 
paration, as well as its properties, we may assume that it consists 
essentially of the Intermediate product or products formed during 
the gradual conversion of .starch into dextrin. Soluble starch 
occurs as a white powder, which is practically insoluble in cold 
water. It dissolves in hot water, however, yielding a thin paste, 
which differs from ordinary starch paste, in that it does not set 
to a jelly-like mass on cooling. Such a paste obviously possesses 
inferior stiffening properties, when compared with a paste of the 
same strength made from ordinary starch. 

Soluble starch is often used in finishing soft goods, to which 
it imparts a high gloss on ironing, 'while at the same time the 
natural physical properties of the fibres suffer little or no degra¬ 
dation. 

Soluble Starch Produced by Ferments .—Reference has al¬ 
ready been made to the 'action of malt extract in converting 
starch into .soluble derivatives (p. 51). It is well known that 
this action is induced by peculiar ferments termed enzymes, which 
are present in the malted grain. These appear to be definite 
chemical substances, but their nature an^ mode of action are not 
l^lly understood. A comparatively small amount of an enzyme is 
capable of effecting the conversion of an enormous amount of the 
fermenting material. The enzymes of malt are collectively known 
as diastase, but only a few of these appear to be starch-altering 
bodies. The chief chemical changes brought about by their action 
on starch, finally results in the production of maltose, soluble 
starch and dextrin being formed as primary and intermediate 
products respectively. Although malt-infusions have long been 
used by calico-printers for effecting the removal of starch from 
printed cotton goods with a minimum amouift of friction, it is 
only during the last few years that they have found application 
in other branched'-afe the textile industi^, this development being 
primarily due to the introduction of malt preparations specially 
^nanufactured for such purposes. 

The modus operavdi in preparing a “ soluble starch ’’ finish¬ 
ing paste from ordinary starch with the aid of malt extract, is 
indicated by the followings example:—Mix 10 lbs. of starch with 
is-zo gallons of water; raise the temperature high enough to 
gelatinise the starch completely, and then cool to about 150° F.; at 
this stage add 2-4 oz. of malt extract, previously dissolved 
in a small amount of lukewarm water. Stir thoroughly until the 
mixture attains the desired consistency, then raise the tempera- 
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ture of the fnass to boiling-point, and boil for a few minutes in 
order to arrest the action of the enzymes. Finally, a little soap, 
Japan wax, etc., may be added according to the “finish” re¬ 
quired, while the tiddition of a small amount of an antiseptic such 
as carbolic acid, formalin, etc., is generally desirable. 

Feculose. —When^ starch is treated with glacial acetic acid 
at a fairly high temperature, an interesting chemical change 
occurs, the product being known in commerce as fcculose. Tbe 
dry starch is mixed with about 12 per cent, of acid and heated 
in a closed vessel at a temp<‘r;iture :djo\e 100° C., for a few hours. 
Excess of acid is then recovered by distillation, and the starchy 
mass cooled, and subsequently washed in order to remove the 
last traces of free acid. 'I'hc product so obitiined is finally dried 
in a suit.ible stove. 

In this reaction the starch cellulose apparently docs not un¬ 
dergo hydrolysis into dextrin-like substances, but forms an ester 
or salt termed starch-cellulose-a'-etate. The product varies in 
composition according to the strength and proportion of acid 
employed, the length of time occupied, ;ind the tempertiturc which 
obtains in the operation. The stronger the acid :ind the longer 
the treatment, the greater is the amount of starch-cellulo.se con¬ 
verted into the ester. 

Feculo.se re.sembles'starch in appearance. When heated with 
water, however, a thin paste is obtained, which on drying in 
layers, yields translucent films. On this account it is very ser¬ 
viceable for finishing goods which require a clear glossy “ finish.” 

Gum Tragasol. —This sub.stancc has been introduced for 
finishing purposes as a sub.stitute for .starch. It is a natural gum 
obtained from the prepared seeds of the locust bean, which latter 
constitutes the fruit of the carol) tree, Cerelonia siliqua. The 
seeds are extremely h;ird ;md contain about 86 per cent, of gummy 
matter, which is ^!xtracted by heating them with water under 
pressure in specially constructed pans. 

Gum tragasol is only moderately .soluIi»»itl water, so that 
special precautions are necessary when mixing it with the latter 
in order to ensure the production of a homogeneous mass. Ond 
method of accomplishing this result, is to introduce the gum into 
a steam-jacketed pan provided with mechanical agitators, along 
with a moderate quantity of hot wate*. The mass is then thor¬ 
oughly agitated and when quite smooth more water is addc 3 
gradually as required. Prepared in this way, it will readily 
mix with the starches and fatty matters, but it cannot be used 
with borax. If the mucilage is dried in thin layers, almost trans- 
oarent films are obtained which. possess great pliability and 
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strenfjth. It is of interest to note that chemical analysis has 
shown that the gum possesses the same percentage composition 
as starch, although it does not contain a trace of the latter. Its 
chemical formula, therefore, is (C^HinOJw. 

Gum tragasol possesses excellent stiffening properties, and 
as it is practically transparent, it can be used with advantage 
for finishing articles which need to be treated in such a way as 
to preserve or enhance the natural lustre of the fibres. 

According to Lamb and Farrell, {Jotirn. Soc. Dyers ami 
C uloiirisls, igog, p. yg), table linen dressed with gum tragasol, 
can be passed through a multiple roller machine without sticking 
to the rollers. 

The best results arc obtained by employing a mixture of 
water 7 parts, and gum tragasol 1 part. This mixture is said 
to give the necessary degree of stiffness combined with a “ clothy ” 
feel not obtainable by the use of st.arch. The authors already re¬ 
ferred to, have carried out a number of experiments with mix¬ 
tures of tragasol, starch, china clay, Japan wax, etc., and find 
that when stiffness is of greater importance than pliability, the 
following proportions may be used, the quantities being given 
in percentages on the total weight of water employed : — 

Water too, tragasol JO to Jo per crM., rit'e starch 0.25 to 2 
per cent., china-clay 2 to 4 per cent., japan wax 0.05 to o.i per 
cent. 

The following mixture was found to be suitable for use on 
both decoudtin and mulliple roller machine: — 

Water 100, tragasol 12.5, maize starch 0.25 to 0.5 per cent. 

Tragasol was also found very useful in the dressing of 
muslin and other blouses, which need to possess a soft pliable 
“ finish.” 

In finishing curtains tragasol is said to ^tossess many ad¬ 
vantages. It imparts good draping properties, and protects the 
threads from tcrHqjyng, whereas it i« well known that starch 
exerts a tendering action on delicate threads. 

' The following mixtures are recommended for a high-class 
turtain trade; — 

Water 6-12 p.arts, tragasol i part. 

This gives a bcautiful^esult; wher? more stiffness is required 
the following is advocated 

VV.'iter 100 parts, traga.sol 15 parts, starch ij parts. 

Or a cheaper dressing as follows :— 

Water 100 parts, tragasol 10 parts, starch 2 parts, mineral 
white 3 parts. 
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Starchi Preparations.—It has long been known that the 
addition of a small quantity of strong caustic soda solution to 
starch suspended in water causes it to swell up and become highly 
tenacious. At the same time the pasty mass becomes translu¬ 
cent and may be diluted with a considerable quantity of water, 
without losing its property of “ setting” in the form of a jelly- 
like and more or less” viscous paste. 

Advantage is taken of this property of starch in the pre¬ 
paration of various so-called “ finishes,” which are sold under 
such names as ‘‘ globuline,” “ crystal finish,” “ clear finish,” etc., 
etc. They are prepared by modifying cne or other of the starches 
with caustic soda solution, and afterwards neutralising the excess 
of alkali by means of a suitable acid. Example :— 

“Clear Finish”:—31-32 lbs. of starch, 12 gallons of cold 
water, 16 lbs. of caustic soda soltuion 42° Tw. 

Introduce the starch into a suitable ves.sel provided with 
agitators and make into a paste with the water. Then add the 
caustic soda solution gradually with constant stirring, during a 
period of about 2-3 hours. Allow the mass to stand for a short 
time and then neutralise the excess of alkali by adding cold dilute 
sulphuric acid in small portions at a time, stirring continually. 
About 3 pints of acid, 168° Tw.,—previously diluted with about 
gallons of water aiM* allowed to cool—will be required. 

When the whole of the acid has been added, the mixture should 
be tested with litmus paper. If it is acid, a small quantity of am¬ 
monia is added from time to time with constant stirring until 
the litmus paper just turns blue. It is advisable to render the 
mass slightly acid, if, on first testing, it turns litmus blue, and 
then to render alkaline by the addition of ammonia. Finally the 
excess of the latter is neutralised by the ■ addition of acetic acid. 

Preparations of this kind are only used to a limited extent 
in conjunction with boiled starch. They impart a more lus¬ 
trous appearance to the finished articles than untreated starch. 

a.-OLOSSINO MATERIALS. 

I 

The lustrous or glossy appearance which is frequently'ex¬ 
hibited by a newly finished textile fabric is caused by the reflec¬ 
tion of a greater or less^ proportion of the rays of light which 
fall upon its surface, so that the greater the amount of reflection 
the higher the lustre. If the surface on which the rays of light 
{all be rough, the greater portion of the incident light is scattered.; 
consequently litfle or no lustre is exhibited by rough surfaces. On 
the other haijd, if the,surface be smooth, the greater proportion 
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of the light which falls upon it is reflected and the surface appears 
glossy. 

It thus appears that the lustre exhibited by a fabric is entirely 
dependent upon the production of a smooth polished surface, and 
in order to achieve this object in the finishing of cotton and linen 
goods, it is necessary to impregnate the fibres and to fill up the 
interstices between warp and weft with a suifable substance, which 
under the subsequent influence of heat and in presence of moisture, 
is capable of developing properties that cause the impregnated 
fibres to become bound together into a coherent mass. The sur¬ 
faces of a textile fabric treated in this way, may be rendered 
smooth and glossy by subjecting them to friction in presence of 
heat and traces of moisture, the degree of lustre produced being 
largely governed by the amount of friction employed. The chief 
substance used for filling up the interstices between warp and 
weft, as well as for penetrating the fibres and gumming the 
“ down ” of the threads, is starch, which not only acts as a stiffen¬ 
ing material, but is also capable of developing a greater or less 
amount of lustre. 

For the purpose of enhancing the inherent lustre-producing 
properties of starch, however, it is of the highest importance that 
it should be incorporated with other subst.".nces which assist in the 
production of a lustrous surface withouV the goods having to 
be subjected to an excessive amount of friction. With this object 
in view, a custom has arisen in the finishing industries, of adding 
substances of a waxy or soapy nature to the starch mixture. 

By the action of heat in the subsequent ironing operation, 
the wax forms an exceedingly fine film on the surface of the 
material, which on further ironing may be caused to acquire a 
very high lustre. 

Waxy substances which do not readily form emulsions cannot 
be u.sed in the actual process of starching with faw starch, hence 
if such substancer Brc used at all they are .simply rubbed over the 
surfaces of the wli^les by hand during the ironing operation. 
In connection with the raw starch as well as the boiled starch 
processes, borax is commonly employed to assist in the produc¬ 
tion of lustre. It appears to modify the starch in such a way 
as to cause it to acquire increased lustre-producing qualities. 

Borax forms the ba^s of a lar§e number of so-called 
“glazes.” White curd soap is also commonly used with raw 
starch to assist in the production of gloss, but when a high lustre 
is required it is the usual custom to employ one of the proprietary 
“ glazes ” on the market. Commercial “ glazes ” consist essen¬ 
tially of mixtures of Japan or other wax, soap, French chalk. 
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glycerine, Vtc. The composition of a few typical varieties is 
indicated by the examples given below : — 

No. I Glaze:— 

9 parts white curd soap. 

2^ parts Japan wax. 

87 parts water. 

Boil until a smooth paste is obtained; then add 
2j parts French chalk. 

J part glycerine. ' 

No. 2 Glaze:— 

12 parts white curd soap. 

07 parts water. 

Boil as above, and add 
20 parts French chalk. 

I part glycerine. 

These are in the form of pastes. A dry glaze may be pre¬ 
pared by thoroughly mixing the following substances: — 

7^ parts powdered Japan wax. 
i 4 i ,, ,, starch. 

3 ). ,) gum arabic. 

75 ,, ,, borax. 

Japan Wax.—As its name implies, this substance is imported 
from Japan. It is obtained from the fruit of a tree belonging 
to the Rhus family. The raw wax is greenish in colour, but on 
exposure to sun and air becomes almost perfectly white. It con¬ 
sists chiefly ot palmitin, .and can thus be. easily .saponified, while 
its property of readily forming an emulsion on agitation with hot 
water, is of considerable importance in view of its use in the 
manufacture of laundry glazes, and various finishing pastes. Us 
melting point varies from about 123° to 128° F. 

Beeswax.—This wax is of animal origin, being secreted by 
bees for the pui^ose of building the walls of the cells of their 
combs. In the raw state it possesses a yellow colour, but may 
be bleached by exposure* to air and light, QfeJsy chemical means. 
Its melting point varies from about 1390-146° F. Bce.swax can 
be saponified by heating with alkalies, but it finds only a limited 
use in finishing operations on account of its price. 


3.-S0rrGNIN0 AGENTt. 

When a mixture of ordinary starch and water is used for 
•finishing textile fabrics the ultimate effect is often harsh and the 
goods lack pliability. At the same time a considerable amount 
of friction .is set up ■ during the mechanical operations involved. 
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In the majority of finishing processes, therefore, it i^ necessary 
to add to the finishing paste, a substance or substances which 
counteract the harsh effects produced by the use of starch alone. 

Substances employed for this purpose are called softening 
materials, and they may be classified as (a), substances which par¬ 
take of an oily or fatty ntiture, and (b), subsutnees which possess 
the property of absorbing moisture from the atmosphere, i.e., 
deliquescent materials. 

It is well known that the u.se of a “ softener ” in finishing 
not only prevents the production of harsh effects, but in addition, 
the articles acquire a greater degree of “ fulness ” and pliability. 
The chief softening agents used in laundry work are glycerine 
and olein; either one or both of these substances being usually 
present in the trade “ finishes ” or “ glazes ” sold by drysalters. 
•Soap and the w.axcs already mentioned .also act as softening 
agents. 

Glycerine. —This sulistancc is a highly important softening 
agent, and is u.sed to a great extent in the pure finishing of linen 
goods. It is obtained as a byc-product in the manufacture of 
so.ap, and is rarely adulterated, (iljcerine readily absorbs mois- 
tiiie from the .air, a property upon which its softening power 
principally depends; it mixes readily with most of the ingredients 
commonly used in llni.shing. Its chemical formula is 
and the strength of the eommerci.al article may be judged by 
means of the hydrometer :tnd reference to the table given in the 
appendix. 

Olein or Soluble Oil. —This product is employed to a con¬ 
siderable extent for softening purposes. It is prepared by acting 
upon castor oil with strong sulphuric acid. A good class oil may 
be obtained by proceeding as follows Introduce into a stone¬ 
ware vessel sJ gallons of castor oil and add during the cour.se of 
about six hours, cj pints of sulphuric acid iri 80 Tw. 

The vessel should be provided with agitators and the mix¬ 
ture must be kept during the additi(»i of the acid. After all 
the latter has bsicn added, the mixture is allowed to stand for about 
i 5 hours, and then run into a solution of common salt of about 
10° Tw., contained in a wooden ves.sel. It is thoroughly mixed 
and allowed to st.ind. The olein rises to the top, and the acid 
salt solution below is removed by means of a suitable tap. The 
olein is next washed with more salt solution, the latter removed 
as before, and the former finally neutralised with weak caustic 
sdda .solution. It is preferable to make the olein just alkaline 
with caustic soda, then make slightly acid by the addition of 
acetic acid, and finally neutralise with ammonia. 
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In addition to the softening materials mentioned above, 
there are many other substances, such as tallow, different varie¬ 
ties of soap, various oils, etc., which are used in conjunction with 
starchy substances for finishing textiles, but in the laundry indus¬ 
try, it is neither desirable nor necessary that the substances used 
for finishing purposes should be changed from time to time, or 
that a large number of ingredients should be incorporated in 
the finishing mixtures. In general, it will be found ^that the 
simpler the ingredients use'd in making finishing mixtures, the 
better and more uniform will be the ultimate results. 

4.-BUIEINa MATIRIAU. 

Tinting Blues.—These are employed for the purpose of cor¬ 
recting the objectionable yellowish tint which is so often exhibited 
by newly bleached or re-washed white linen and cotton goods. 
They may be briefly classified as soluble and insoluble blues, 
according to their behaviour in presence of water. To the first 
class belong the ultramarine blues and smalts, while the second 
class includes the various blues derived from coal tar products; 
also indigo extract and laundry liquid blues. 

Ultramarine Blue^—This substance is prepared by strongly 
heating a mixture of* china-clay, sodium carbonate, and sulphur, 
in fire clay crucibles. The product obtained in this way, is char¬ 
acterised by a violet blue lint, and is to be preferred instead of the 
greenish blue variety prepared from a mixture of china-clay, sand, 
sodium sulphate, coal, and rosin. 

The former is used on a very large scale in laundry work; 
it occurs in the form of an impalpable powder, in.soluble in water. 
Ultramarine blue is unaffected by alkalies, but is very sensitive 
in presence of acids, and is readily decomposed even by such 
weak acids as acetic and oxalic. It is practically unaltered by the 
heat of the finishing irons, and is very fast to light, these pro¬ 
perties being of the highest importance. 

Smalts.—This blue consists of powdered blue glass, which 
owes its colour to the presence of cobalt. It possesses a fine 
violet-blue tint, and is fast to light, acids, alkalies, and heat. 
Owing to its expensive* nature, however, and its comparatively 
high density it is not now used in the laund^. * 

Prassian Blue. —The term " Prussian blue ” is used to indi- 
’'cate certain blpe precipitates obtained by the action of iron sallts 
on ferrocyanides. Their composition is more or less complex and 
vari^ to |! -greater or less extent. 
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Insoluble Prussian Blue .—This is the name given to the blue 
precipitate obtained when a solution of yellow prussiate of potash 
is added to a solution of ferric chloride. The precipitate is in¬ 
soluble in water, but if the prussiate is in excess, a blue precipitate 
is obtained, which when freed from impurities is soluble in pure 
water. It is termed soluble Prussian blue. The former consists 
principally of ferric ferrocyanide, Fe,3Fe(CN)„, while the latter is 
represented by KjFeaaFefCNjgii.e., ferric pota.ssium ferrocyanide. 

Turnbull's Blue .—If solutions ot ferrous chloride and red 
prussiate of potash arc substituted for tho.se mentioned in the 
last paragraph, a precipitate of Turnbull’s blue or ferrous ferri- 
cyanide (Fej)a4Fe(CN)„ is obtained. 

None of the preceding ferrocyanide or ferricyanide compounds 
appears to be used separately for laundry work. 

Liquid “ Prussian” Blue .—The “ Prussian ” blue frequently 
sold as a liquid laundry blue consists essentially of a mixture in 
varying quantities of insoluble and soluble Prussian blues, and 
also Turnbull’s blue, dissolved in oxalic acid solution. 

It is usually prepared by simply adding powdered “ Prussian ” 
blue to a weak solution of oxalic acid. The following proportions 
may be used, viz. :—4 ozs. of the powdered blue, i oz. of oxalic 
acid, and one gallon of water. "* 

The powdered “Prussian” blue or pigment used for the 
purpose occurs in commerce as a rich blue powder or as lumps, 
which exhibit a copper-like lustre. It is prepared by adding 
a solution of ferrous sulphate to a .solution of yellow prussiate of 
potash, collecting the white precipitate which is formed and 
oxidising with nitric acid. “ Prussian” blue is fast to light,and 
acids, and withstands a fairly high temperature, but it is more or 
less readily decolourised in presence of alkalies. 

Indigo Extract or Indigo Carmine.— This blue is prepared by 
dissolving indigo in strong sulphuric acid and precipitating the 
product with salt tt»«.remove objectionable impurities. Finally, 
excess of acid is carefully neutralised by the addition of .sodium 
carbonate. When well prepared it is quite neutral and easily 
Soluble in water, in which latter state it is sometimes sold as a 
liquid blue. The tint is of a greenish-blue colour, and it is fast 
to acids and alkalies, but 1104 very fast to light. Indigo carmine 
now finds only a very limited use in the laundry. 

Coal-Tar Blues. —The tinting blues obtained indirectly from 
coal-tar are soluble in water, .and in most cases possess a greater 
or less degree of affinity for the different fibres. Only those pos¬ 
sessing a red or violet shade should be employed. The majority 
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are not vary fast to light and they vary to a considerable extent in 
their behaviour towards acids, alkalies, and heat. Amongst those 
in use, may be mentioned the methyl violets, night blue, nile blue, 
acid violets, and even some of the direct blues and violets. 


B.-WBIOHTI,NO OR PILLING AGENTS. 

It is the custom in many works to use weighting agents other 
than starch for the purpose of imparting a fuller and better appear¬ 
ance to certain classes of new articles such as low quality col¬ 
lars, cuffs, etc. One of the best known substances belonging to 
this class is china day, Al„ 0 .j.aSiO.^. jH^O, which—apart from its 
weighting properties—is used to a limited extent, as an addition 
to finishing pastes in order to minimise the tendency of starched 
goods from sticking to the hot rollers of certain types of multiple 
roller ironing machines. China clay or kaolin is a hydrated 
silicate of alumina, which is found in the earth’s crust mixed with 
other impurites, from which it is separated by a levigation pro¬ 
cess. Its use in small and varying quantities as an addition to 
finishing pastes necessitates the exerci.se of great care in order to 
obtain a uniform mixture—and its presence on vegetable fibres 
is apt to induce a c08«idcrable amount of friction during the iron¬ 
ing operations. For most practical purposes in the laundry, china- 
clay is undesirable and unnecessary. 

French Chalk or Talc.— 3MgO.4SiOa.H2O. —Thissubstanceis 
the most important filling material used in laundry work. It 
generally forms one of the chief constituents of all proprietary 
“ glazes,” which are sent out in the form of pastes. French 
chalk occurs in commerce as a fine white powder with a charac¬ 
teristic grea.sy feel. When mixed with .soap, starch, wax, etc., 
it forms an excellent medium for the purpose of “ filling ” the 
fibres of textile articles composed of cotton or linen. In laundry 
work, its u.se is confirnid to the ” filling the surface fibres, 
as well as any interstices between the warp and weft threads. 
Owing to its extremely fine sttite of division, and its property'of 
forming a perfectly homogeneous mass with water, it produces a 
surface on ironing'which is characterised by a high degree of 
smoothness. Consequently, an excellent lustre, or glaze, cap be 
readily developed on collars, cuffs, etc., with its aid. It .should 
be noted, however, that its use in exce.ssive quantities introduces 
washing difficulties when the goods are returned to the laundry. 
Only the Ijest varieties should be used, as inferior brands arc asso¬ 
ciated wi,th various impurities such ns clay, iron, and lime. The 
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following analyses of several commerrial samples serve to show the 
variable nature of the subsl.ince obtained from different countries. 
(Journ. Soc. Chem. Industry, 1898, p. 64.) : — 


Country of 
Origin. 

Austria. 

ii'rance. 

Italy. 

Tyrol. 

St. Gothard, 
Switzerland. 

Hiiicic acid 
Magnesium 
oxide..^. 
Iron-oxide, 

¥eO . 

Calcium 
oxide.... 

59-59) 

192-51 

32-92) 

0-79 .. 

0-59 .. 

1-76 .. 

3-79 .. 

50-91 

75-77 

24-86 

2-58 .. 

1-82 -.. 
13-19 .. 

6-64 .. 

51-23 

83.55 

33-32 

1-89 .. 

1-80 .. 
7-08 .. 

5-46 .. 

6i-12 

93-27 

31-15 

1-82 .. 

4-73 .. 

60-85 

92-93 

32-08 

0 09 .. 

1-71- ., 

4-95 .. 

Water, 
organic 
mutter, &c. 


e.-ANTISEPTIG8. 

The substances included under the term “ anti.septics ” act 
also as disinfectants, so that the two terms are merely indicative 
of the manner in which such substances are employed. An anti¬ 
septic is added to the medium in which bacteria are capable of 
multiplying under suitable conditions. Consequently its action 
is a continuous one provided that it is non-volatile, whereas a 
disinfectant is employed when it is necessary to destroy bacteria 
which have already multiplied to a greater or less extent, the 
destructive agent acting only for a comparatively short time. 
Among the many substances which act as antiseptics may be 
mentioned, carbolic acid, zinc chloride, salicyclic acid, mercuric 
chloride, formalin, boric acid, and borax. Of these, only borax 
is used to any great extent in the laundry industry, and even 
this substance merely acts as a mild antiseptic.* 

Powerful antiseptics are rarely required, because, as a gen¬ 
eral rule, domestic'^opds are not exposed under conditions which 
favour the growth of mildew. Goods for export such as em- 
IJroidered bed-.spreads, etc., which are usually finished in trade 
laundries have been known, however, to develop mildew on many 
occasions even in presence of borax, but such defects appear to 
be induced by insufficient *care in the choice of the finishing 
materials, or by the mode of carrying on the finishing process. 

An account of borax and its other uses in laundry work has 
already been given in the preceding pages. .About |-i per cent, is 
considered sufficient to prevent the development of mildew on goods 
finished with ordinary starch. 
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Boric •Acid, H^BOg.—This product occurs naturally in the 
volcanic districts of Tuscany. It is etupted from the earth’s crust 
in jets of steam, the condensation product being collected in natural 
basins. Subsequently, concentration causes the acid to crystalli.se 
out. Boric acid is of considerable service when high quality 
white goods need to be treated with an antiseptic dressing. It is 
not very soluble, however, although it readily mixes with most 

of the substances used in finishing. 

• 

Carbolic Acid or Phenol, CgHjOH.—This substance is one 
of the products of the distillation of coal-tar. The crude acid is 
obtained by adding caustic soda to the distillate passing over 
between i5o°-20oO C., and the product, which is termed sodium 
phenate, separated from other oily substances not affected by the 
caustic soda. Sulphuric acid is then added in slight excess, and 
the liberated phenol subsequently purified by re-distillation. When 
pure, carbolic acid occurs in the form of colourless, needle-shaped 
crystals, which possess a peculiar smell. It has a powerful caustic 
action on the skin, causing severe burns, and dissolves readily 
in organic solvents, and in hot water, but is only slightly slouble 
(i part in 15), in cold water. Carbolic acid is a very powerful 
antiseptic, but its use in this respect is limited, chiefly on account 
of its odour, which is* readily detected even when minute quan¬ 
tities are used. It is extremely valuable, however, for disinfect¬ 
ing purposes. 

Formaldehyde or Formalin, HCHO.—Formaldehyde usually 
occurs in commerce in the form of a colourless liquid termed 
formalin—which possesses a penetrating and suffocating odour. 
The commercial article consists essentially of a 40 per cent, aqueous 
solution of formaldehyde, which is prepared by passing ordinary 
air mixed with the vapour of methyl-alcohol over a heated spiral 
of copper or platitium, and condensing the gaseous product in water. 
It is used on a fairly extensive scale, both as a disinfectant and 
antiseptic, although it i# more suitable as * disinfectant only, on 
account of its volatile nature. 

« 

Mercnric Chloride, HgCI^j.—This is sent out in the form of a 
transparent, crystalline sub.stance, soluble in water. It is very 
poisonous, and exerts d powerful destructive action upon those 
low organisms which play such an important, part in the decom^ 
sition of starch, flour, and other organic substances. Its proper- 
iSes in this respect, however, are not very widely recognised, 
owing, to its high price, and its property of forming decomposi¬ 
tion |)roduc|s with tii^y of the substances employed in finishing. 
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Permanganate of potash is commonly employed as a dis¬ 
infectant. Its preparation and properties have dready been des¬ 
cribed in a previous chapter. 

/OH 

Salicylic acid, is orthohydroxy benzoic 

^COOH, 

acid, and is prepared by distilling sodium phenate—obtained by 
neutralising caustic soda with carbolic acid—in an atmosphere of 
carbon‘dioxide, under pressure, whereby volatile impurities are 
removed, and the sodium salt of salicyclic acid together with 
excess of alkali left in the retort. On treating the residue with 
a mineral acid, salicylic acid is precipitated, and may be purified 
by re-crystallisation from hot water. The reaction which occurs 
is of considerable interest, in that it depends upon what is termed 
intramolecular change, the compound, CjHsOCOONa, first form d 
by the action of CO^ under pressure on phenol, changing directly 
/OH 

into sodium salicylate when heated at a tempera- 

• ^COONa, 

ture of 120-140OC., under like conditions. 

Salicyclic acid occurs as a white crystalline compound, spar¬ 
ingly soluble in both cold and hot watey. but readily soluble in 
various; organic solvents. Like phenol, it gives an intense violet 
colouration with ferric salts. 

It is an important antiseptic, being sometimes used as a sub- 
, stitute for phenol. Unlike the latter, however, the pure sub¬ 
stance IS devoid of smell. For laundered goods intended for ex¬ 
port, salicyclic acid undoubtedly constitutes an excellent medium 
for the prevention of mildew. 

Zinc Chloride, ZnCl^.—This is manufacJtured by dissolv¬ 
ing sheet zinc in hydrochloric acid contained in suitable vessels, 
and subsequently''renioving the impuritfes, e.g., iron and magan- 
,ese, by neutralising the solution with caustic soda, heating to 
about 45-50° C., and adding bleaching powder solution. The 
iron and maganesc are thus oxidised, and precipitated, and the 
clear solution may be filtered off, at^d evaporated to dryness. 
Zinc chloride occurs as a white mass, which is very deliquescent. 
It is easily soluble in water and is chiefly used in the sizing of 
cotton goods as an antiseptic and deliquescent. The commercial 
article is usually sold in liquid form indicating from about 90°- 
104O Tw. 
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SECTION V.-MISCELLANEOUS SUBSTANCES. 

a 

Under this heading is given a brief description of those sub¬ 
stances which are occasionally used in the laundry for special 
purposes, such as the removal of stains of a greasy nature; hand 
cleaning small and delicate articles; fireprewfing, etc. 

Solvents for Gre^ise, Wax, etc,—These are of organic origin 
and arc employed for removing oil, fat, wax, and paint stains 
which resist the usual washing operations. The majqrily are 
highly inflammable, volatile liquids, so th.at their u.se necessitates 
the exercise of the greatest possible care. Special articles of a 
frail nature or tho.se which might be affected injuriou.sly in pres¬ 
ence of water and soap, are sometimes cleansed by agitation in a 
non-inflammable organic solvent, but as a general rule, such goods 
arc best dealt with by the dry-cleaner. 

Benzol or Benzene, —This substance is one of the 

products of the distillation of coal-tar, and is obtained as a colour¬ 
less, inflammable liquid with a peculiar smell; it is lighter than 
water, in which it is insoluble. Benzene should not be confounded 
with the benzine or benzoline used in dry-cleaning. The com¬ 
mercial article consists essentially of a mixture of about 70 per 
cent, benzene and 20-30 per cent, toluene. 

Benzene should Ije kept and used in a cool place, and on 
no account should it be employed in the neighbourhood of a naked 
light. It finds a limited application in the laundry for the re¬ 
moval of stains caused by the presence of certain unsaponifiable 
oils and fats. 

Benzine, Petroleum Benzine, or Benzoline.—Petroleum ben¬ 
zine is one of the products of the distillation of crude petroleum. 
It is produced on an enormous scale in America, and to a con¬ 
siderable extent in Sumatra, Russia, Borneo, etc. Benzine is 
lighter than water, in which it is insoluble; it consists of a number 
oi hydrocarbons Ifiaving different boiling points, so that if the 
liquid is distilled varying quantities will be collected at different 
temperatures. The benzine now largely usc 3 by dry cleaners 
has a specific gravity of about 0.780, and is rarely adulterated. 
It is very inflammable, giving off an explosive vapour at the or¬ 
dinary temperature; consequently, specie precautions have to be 
taken in establishments cn which large quat^tities are used, in 
order to guard against fire. '■ 

The vapour of benzine possesses toxic properties and effi¬ 
cient v^tilation must be provided in the workrooms when it is 
used in quantity. 
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It is only employed in the laundry to a limited, extent for 
the removal of grease stains, and may be used alone or in con¬ 
junction with benzine soap. The use of benzine as a cleansing 
agent in dry-cleaning depends upon the fact that a large propor¬ 
tion of the dirt on textile materials is intimately associated with 
greasy matter. Hence, when such articles are immersed in ben¬ 
zine, the grease dissolves, and the dirt is then removed by the 
agitation to which the goods are subjected during the treatment. 

Chlproform, CHCl,,.—Chloroform exerts a more powerful 
action upon various grca.se, wax, and other stains than petroleum 
benzine or other organic solvents, and, in con.sequence, it is fre¬ 
quently used for removing 'stains which offer considerable resist¬ 
ance towards the action of the usual agents. It is manufactured 
by boiling a mixture of alchohol or acetone with bleaching powder 
and water, whereby it is ultimately obtained in the form of a 
heavy, colourless, and non-inflammable liquid with an ethereal 
smell. Its specific gravity is 1.525, and boiling point 6i°-62° C. 
The commercial article is cheaper than the purified product used 
for anatsthetic purposes, but it is quite as serviceable for remov¬ 
ing stains. Chloroform,—as well as other organic solvents of 
rubber—should not be used, of course, for the treatment of rub¬ 
ber or rubber-coated articles. 

Carbon tetrachloride, CCl^, is preptned by pasising a mix¬ 
ture of chlorine and the vapour of carbon disulphide through a 
heated tube, or by the action of the latter compound on sulphur 
chlqride, a little metallic iron being added to the mixture in the 
latter case as a “chlorine carrier.” Carbon tetrachloride is a 
heavy colourless liquid with a smell almost like chloroform. It 
has a specific gravity of about 1.63, and boils at 76-77° C. It 
readily dissolves many kinds of greasy matter, and, like chloro¬ 
form, possesses toxic properties. When heated with steam, it 
undergoes decomposition, and the change is liable to be accom¬ 
panied by an explosion. One of the products formed is hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

Non-Inflammable Solvents. —Practidblly all the organic .sol¬ 
vents mentioned above are either very inflammable, ex¬ 
plosive, or decompose with great violence under suitable 
conditions, so that their use in textile and other pro¬ 
cesses is accompanied by considerable ganger. Unfortunately 
the question of cost has Ijitherto precluded the general use of 
suitable non-inflammable substitutes, although it may be re¬ 
marked that some of the chlorine derivatives of ethane and 
ethylene are now being utilised in many laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments—principally on the continent—for the local treat- 
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ment of faf stains, etc., instead of the usual solvents. These sub¬ 
stances differ from benzine, in that they are single compounds; 
hence, they possess definite boiling, points. They are non-in¬ 
flammable, non-combustible, and non-explosive, and exert a power¬ 
ful solvent action on fats, waxes, resins, etc. The best known 
compounds are characterised by great stability, and their boiling 
points are of wide range. Among the more important derivatives 
manufactured on a commerQial scale are tetrachloro- anfi penta- 
chloro-ethane, and dichloro-, trichloro-, and tetrachloro- 
ethylene. These have been examined by Clement and Riviire, 
(Journ. Soc. Chem. Industry, 1910, p. 718), and the results ob¬ 
tained are included in the table given below;— 


Kaiiie. 

Formula. 

B.P. 

|kp. Gr. 

AnffiBtbetic 

Properties 

Solubility 
in yt ater. 

8ym.*Tetracriloroethane.. 

C.,H,C1. 

wh :. 

. 1-6 

Very slight 

Slight 

Pentachloroethane 

C H Cl, 

ISS'C. 

1-7 

Ditto 


sym.-Bichloroethylene .. 

C,H,C1, 


125 

_ 

Ditto 

Trichloroethylene 

C,HC1, 

ss'c;. 

1-47 

Pronounced 

Ditto 

Tetrachloroethylene 

C,C1. 


1-62 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Name. 

Vola- 

tility. 

Effect of 
Strong 
Alkalies. 

Other 

I^operties. 

Uses. 

sym.-Tetrachloroethane.. 

Low. 

Partially 

decomposes. 

Attacks 
iron 4nd 
copper in 
presence ol 
moisture. 

Solvent for 
fats, oils, 
resins, &c. 

Pentachloroethaue 

Ditto 

Ditto 

_ 

Ditto 

sym.-Dichloroethylene .. 


— 

No action 
on iron & 

Substitute for 
ether. 

Triohloroethylene.. 

. 


None. 


Satisfactory 
substitute for 
carbon tet¬ 
rachloride A 
benzol. 

Tetrachloroethylene 

! 



Solvent for 
fats. Domes¬ 
tic cleansing 
purposes. 


The most important compound^ for textile purposes appear 
to be trichloroethylene and tetrachloroethane. The former is sbld 
in this country under the name of “Westrosol ” and the latter 
f'Westron.” , 

Torpmtine, C^gH^.g.is frequently employed in the laundry for 
remowing pyint and varnish stains, upon which it exerts a power-! 
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ful solvent action. In some cases, it is added to the «tarch mix¬ 
ture used in finishing. Turpentine or oil of turpentine is manu¬ 
factured by distilling the sap of pine trees in a current of steam, 
the residue in the retort being known as resin or colophony. It 
is a colourless, inflammable liquid, with a peculiar and not un¬ 
pleasant smell; its specific gravity is 0.86, and boiling point 158®- 
160° C., but as it is a mixture of compounds, these physical pro¬ 
perties vary considerably according to the species of pine from 
which if has been obtained. On exposure to air, oxidation takes 
place, and the liquid gradually darkens, becomes more and more 
viscous, and finally forms a resinous mass, which is more or less 
coloured according to the purity of the original turpentine. 

Turpentine is almost in.soluble in water, but mixes with most 
organic liquids, and is largely used in the manufacture of paints 
and varni.shes, and indirectly as a disinfectant. 

Fireproofing Substances.—The employment of fireproofing 
materials in modern laundry work has not yet made much 
prf)gress, although there is undoubtedly plenty of scope in this 
direction, especially as regards the fireproofing of curtains, 
flannelette goods, and other articles of a highly inflammable 
nature. 

A considerable number of patent specifications relating to 
fireproofing mixtures and processes suitable for textiles, have been 
published during recent years, but most of the substances advo¬ 
cated have long been known to po.ssess fire-resisting properties. 

Two distinct methods of reducing the inflammability of fibrous 
materials are in use; the first of these has for its object, the 
deposition of an insoluble metallic oxide, or salt, on the fibres, 
while in the second case, the fireproof effect is achieved by 
impregnation with a .solution of a suitable salt, sand subsequently 
drying without washing. 

The reaction involved in fireproofing according to the first 
method is known as double decomposition. Thus, if fibres be 
first treated with a solution of alum and then passed through a 
weak alkaline bath, double decomposition occurs, and aluminium 
hydrate is precipitated, as :— . • 

AI,,fHO,)3.K,SO, + BNH^dk = ALfOH), + 3(NH,),SO. + K,SO,, 

In this process, it is essential, as a general rule, to use a salt 
of a metal which yields a colourless hydrate. Instead of the 
hydrate, however, the phosphate, or a mixture of hydrate and 
phosphate, i.e., a basic phosphate, may be precipitated, by pass- 
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ing the alum impregnated material through a solution of sodium 
phosphate, or alkaline sodium phosp'hate respectively. Again, 
double salts may be precipitated, as indicated in the following 
example:—Pass the material successively through solutions of 
alum, sodium phosphate, magnesium sulphate, and sodium phos¬ 
phate. Repetition "of these operations, as well as intermediate 
squeezing operations, are usually necessary in order to obtain 
satisfactory results. • ' 

Older methods recommended or patented for producing pre¬ 
cipitates possessing fire-resisting properties, are dependent on 
double decomposition between sodium silicate and certain other 
salts, such as magnesium sulphate, calcium chloride, etc., whereby 
insoluble silicates are obtained, while a method analogous to that 
sometimes adopted in mordanting cotton with stannate of soda 
is also employed. In carrying out the latter process, the goods 
are simply passed through a solution of sodium stannate 
(Na^SnO^) about 40-10° Tw., and then through a weak mineral 
acid, followed by washing in water rendered slightly alkaline with 
ammonia. Stannic hydrate is precipitated on the fibre and is 
ultimately converted into the oxide (SnO^) on drying. 

The above processes are utilised in the production of “per¬ 
manent fireproof finishes,” i.e., finished effects capable of with¬ 
standing long continued washing without losing their fireproof 
nature, provided, of course, that the operation has been pro¬ 
perly conducted. 

Processes of this kind, however, find little application in the 
laundry industry, since they require very careful supervision, and 
are considered to be too expensive for general work, while in 
the case of goods which need to be finished with starch, it is 
necessary to firift carry out the fireproofing operation and then 
dry the goods, after which the actual starching operation takes 
place. • 

The processes most suitable for laundry work are those in 
which the goods are simply impregnated with a solution contain-, 
ing one or more fireproof substances, followed by drying without 
washing, so that each fibre retains a greater or less amount of 
the substance used. The efficiency &f a process of this kind" is 
governed by the nature of the substance or'substances used, and 
•the amount present on the fibres. Too great a quantity may exert 
a deteriorating influence on the material treated, while too small 
an amount has little effect on the combustible properties of the 
material. . ' 
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Among the more important materials employed are the phos¬ 
phate and chloride of ammonia; ordinary alum; borax, and the 
phosphate and tungstate of soda. Any of these may be used 
alone, but better results are usually obtained by employing mix¬ 
tures. Of course, mixtures of salts which undergo double de¬ 
composition, c.g., alum and a phosphate, should not be used. 

i he behaviour of different compounds is best a.scertaincd by 
actual experiment, while information concerning the minimum 
amount required to give a satisfactory result is obtained in the 
same way. If the goods need to be fini.shed with starch, the fire- 
resisting substance may be added to the starch mucilage and 
the two operations combined. A short account of some of the 
compounds already enumerated is given below:— 

Sodium phosphate, Na^HPO^. laH^O, is prepared from 
superphosphate of lime {.acid calcium phosphate),—obtained by the 
action of sulphuric acid on bones—by neutralising the acid liquid 
with sodium carbonate, ahcl then concentrating, until crystals 
having the compo.sition Na^HPO^.iaHjO are deposited. Com¬ 
mercial sodium phosphate usually contains sodium sulphate as an 
impurity. The crystals effloresce on exposure to air. On heat¬ 
ing to about 300° C., a molecule of wa).er is lost and sodium 
pyrophosphate formed. Sodium phosphate is soluble in about 
35 parts oP cold, or i part hot water. It possesses excellent fire- 
resisting properties, but is too expensive to use alone. 

Ammonium phosphate, (NH^)jHPO^, is made by a process simi¬ 
lar to that given above. It is more expensive than the corre- 
.sponding sodium salt, and on this account it only finds a limited 
employment. 

Double phosphates such as microcosmic salt, NH^NaHPO^, 
are sometimes used. • 

Ammonium Chloride or Sal-Ammoniac, NH^Cl.—Ammonium 
chloride is manufactured by neutralising the crude ammoniacal 
liquor of the gas works with hydrochloric acid, separating pre¬ 
cipitated sulphur, and subsequently concentrating the solution in 
a wooden tank fitted with a steam coil, until it is strong enough 
to deposit crystals. The latter are partially purified by dissolving 
them in water and filtering "the solution through animal charcoal. 
The crystals ultimately obtained constitute the muriate of ammo¬ 
nia of commerce. 

Ammonium chloride is also made by double decomposition 
between crude ammonium sulphate and a suitable chloride, e.g., 
sodium, calcium, or barium chloride. 
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It occurs in commerce in the form of crystals, and as a hard 
fibrous mass. Its aqueous solution dissociates on heating, with 
the result that ammonia gas is evolved and the solution rendered 
acid. The solid article readily volatilises when heated. 

Sodium tungstate, Na^WO^, is prepared indirectly from the 
mineral calcium tun'gstate. The crude ore is first treated with 
nitric acid, whereby the trioxide, WO3, is precipitated in the form 
of a yellowish powder. This compound dissolves in csfustic al¬ 
kalies, yielding the corresponding salts; thus, the best known salt, 
Na^WOg, is obtained by dissolving the trioxide in caustic soda. 
Sodium tungstate occurs in commerce in the form of a heavy, dull 
white powder. It dissolves in water, yielding an alkaline solu¬ 
tion, and is considered to be one of the best fireproofing agents 
yet discovered. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Water. 

• 

It has long been recognised in ihe laundry industry, that a 
good supply of suitable water for washing purposes, and for 
steam raising, is of the utmost importance. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, most natural waters contain various impurities which are 
more or less objectionable'according to their nature and amount. 
Suspended impurities can be readily removed by filtration, but 
impurities in solution can only be removed by chemical means. 

Rivers and streams are the chief sources of water for laundry 
purposes; spring and well waters are used when there are no 
available streams or when the latter are contaminated with 
refuse water from various sources. 

Rain water is the purest form of natural water, being in fact 
a naturally distilled water. It cannot be collected in any great 
quantity, however, before it has mingled with water from other 
sources and come into contact with the earth’s crust. A portion 
of the water which falls as rain, drains over the earth’s surface, 
ultimately finding its way into the nearest stream; another portion 
sinks into the ground and may travel underground for miles until 
it reappears as a spring. On the other hand it may travel under¬ 
neath impervious strata and form large continuous reservoirs in 
the subterranean passages of the earth’s crust; consequently, if 
the overlying strata be bored, the pressure of the water at higher 
levels enables a continual supply to be maintained. Artesian wells 
are obtained in this manner. 

Spring and well waters contain large amounts of dissolved 
matter, chiefly salts of calcium and magnesium. River water 
consists principally of a mixture of spring and rain water which 
has drained over the surface of the earth; such water frequently 
contains refuse water discharged from works situated .near the 
source as well as a fair amount of suspended matter and dissolved 
impurities. 

Water containing salts of calcium^ and magnesium in solu¬ 
tion is known as “ hard ”»water, because it yields a lather with 
soap only with difficulty. This property of “hardness” is dis¬ 
tinguished as temporary and permanent hardness according to the 
nature of the .salts in solution. Temporary hardness is chiefly 
caused by the presence of the carbonates of calcium and mag¬ 
nesium. These are practically insoluble in pure water, but dis- 
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solve slowly in water containing cartjpn dioxide with the forma¬ 
tion of so-called bicarbonates, as :— 

CaCO, -t- COa + H ,0 = CaH^COJj. 

Calcium + carbon + water = calcium 
carbonate dioxide bicarbonate. 

Spring and well'waters. invariably contain considerable quan¬ 
tities of carbon dioxide, which is acquired during their passage 
over the earth’s crust; hence,' such waters exert a powerfifl solvent 
action on the limestone and magnesium rocks with which they come 
into contact. Other common constituents are the sulphates of 
calcium and magnesium, the former being soluble to the extent 
of about 150 grains per gallon . 

The presence of cakiiini salt^ is indicated by the formation of 
a white precipitate on the addition of a few drops of ammonium 
chloride and ammonium oxalate to a small quantity of the water. 

Magnesium salts are detected ns follows:—Remove all traces 
of calcium by proceeding as above and then boiling the liquid for 
a minute or two in order to facilitate the deposition of calcium 
oxalate. Filter, and add a little ammonia and sodium phosphate 
to the clear filtrate. Shake vigorously and allow to stand for 
a short time, when the production of a white crystalline precipitate 
Indicates the presenefi' of magnesium. 

Bicarhonates yield a white precipitate on the addition of 
clear lime water. Free “ carbonic acid ” reacts in the same way. 

Sulphates are indicated by the formation of a fine white 
precipitate on adding a few drops of hydrochloric acid and barium 
chloride. 

Chlorides give a white curdy precipitate on the addition of 
nitric acid and silver nitrate. 

On boiling a water containing calcium bicarbonate, carbon 
dioxide is evolveji and calcium carbonate precipitated. This re¬ 
action has given rise to the term “ temporary hardness,” inasmuch 
as such hardness is caqsed by the presence of salts which are 
thrown out of solution on boiling, as: — 

• CaH„(C0y)„=CaC0,+C03+H„0 

If the sulphates or chlorides of calcium or magnesium are 
present, however, the water is said to possess permanent hard¬ 
ness, i.e., hardness that*cannat be diminished by boiling. 

The so-called soap-destroying power of hard water is due* to 
the formation of “ soaps ” which are insoluble in water. Under 
iordinary conditions, thc.se float on the water in the form of a 
greasy scum, but in laundry washing processes in which hard 
water is used continuously, they ultimately collect as a thick 
greasy mass on the interior of the washing machine, and may 
giveTi^e to serious defects. 
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The chemical action which results in the production of in¬ 
soluble “ soaps ” when soap is brought into contact with hard 
water is an example of double decomposition, and may be repre¬ 
sented by means of the following equations, in which soap is 
regarded as the sodium salt of stearic acid :— 

2C„H„.COONa + CaCOj.COj.IIjO = (C,,H, 5 .c 6 o|;Ca + 2NaHCO,. 

Soap or ifudium 4- calcium = calcium stearate + sodium 
stearate l)icarbonate (HJBolublelmie“!<oap") bicarbonate. 

2C„H3,.COONa-)- MgSO* = (C„H„.COO)3Mg-pNa,SO,. 
Sodium stearate 4-magnesium = magnesium 4- sodium 
sulphate stearate sulphate. 

With the exception of sodium and potas.sium, most metals 
yield “ .soaps ” insoluble in water, so that if a water contains a 
salt of a metal capable of yielding a “ soap ” of this nature, and 
such water be used for washing purposes in conjunction with or¬ 
dinary soap, double decomposition takes place, with the formation 
of an insoluble “soap” and a salt of the metal originally com¬ 
bined with the fatty acid constituent of the ordinary soap, as 
reprc.sentcd by the above equations. This action continues until 
the whole of the metallic salt in the water has been decomposed; 
hence, the greater the amount of calcium and magnesium, salts 
in solution, the greater the amount of stiap required to effect 
their decomposition, so that soap used in this way is fre¬ 
quently said to have been destroyed. 

The characteristic behaviour of soap in presence of the above 
mentioned salts has given rise to a well known method for the 
determination of the hardness of water. It is based on the fact 
that a permanent lather cannot Ite obtained until the whole of the 
calcium and magnesium salts in solution have been decomposed. 
Therefore, if we make a standard solution of soap, and then find 
the number of cubic centimetres required to produce a permanent 
lather with a definite volume of hard water, we have a measure of 
the approximate ajnount of calcium and,magnesium salts in solu¬ 
tion. This test is by no means a reliable one, as it is readily 
influenced by the presence of alkalies or acids, and in other ways. 
It still finds considerable u.se, however, since it is comparatively 
simple and can be carried out rapidly. The results are expressed 
either as degrees of hardness, grains* of chalk per gallon, or 
parts in ioo,ooo. * 

Determination of the Hardness of Water. —A standard soap 
solution is made by dissolving to grms. of a pure neutral curd 
soap in one litre of 8o per cent, alcohol. The value of this solu¬ 
tion—in terms of calcium carbonate—is then ascertained by run¬ 
ning it from a burette into a known volume of standard hard 
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water, i.e.; a water containing a known weight of calcium car¬ 
bonate or its equivalent, until it yields a lather which retains an 
unbroken surface at the end of a few minutes. The standard 
hard water is prepared by dissolving i.ii grms. of pure 
anhydrous calcium chloride, (equivalent to one grm. of calcium 
carbonate), in one l^tre of pure water, so that i c.c. contains a 
quantity of calcium chloride equivalent to o.ooi grm. of calcium 
carbonate. The method of standardising the soap solution is 
carried out as follows:—loc.cs. of the standard harJ water, 
(containing the equivalent of lo milligrams of calcium carbonate), 
are made up to 70 c.cs. with pure water, and introduced into a 
10 oz. stoppered bottle or flask. The soap solution is then added 
from a burette about i c.c. at a time and the contents of the vessel 
violently agitated after each addition until a lather is produced 
which remains unbroken at the end of about five minutes. If the 
soap solution is of the correct strength, 11 c.cs. will be required 
to produce an unbroken lather; i c.c. of the soap solution is de¬ 
ducted from the volume required, because it is found that about 
1 c.c. of the solution is required in order to produce a lather with 
70 c.cs. of pure water. If more than iic.cs. of soap solution 
is required, the solution is too weak and must be strengthened 
by the addition of more .soap; on the other hand, if less than ii 
c.cs. is required, the solution is too strong and must be made 
up to the proper strength by the addition of alcohol, so that finally 
I c.c. corresponds to i milligram of calcium carbonate. 

The volume of hard water taken, viz., 10 c.cs., is made up 
to 70 c.cs. with pure water in order that the number of c.cs. of 
standard soap solution required, may be expressed as the number 
of milligrams of calcium carbonate in 70,000 milligrams of water, 
i.e:, parts in 70,000; hence, as there are 70,000 grains in one 
gallon, the result obtained may be directly expressed in grains of 
calcium carbonate per gallon. 

Estimation of Total Hardness .—The total hardness of a water 
is found by titrating 70 c.cs. of the water v.'ith standard soap 
solution until an unbroken lather is obtained. The number of 
•c.cs. of soap solution required minus one, indicates the total 
hardness in degrees or grains of calcium carbonate per gallon. 
If too c.cs. of water be taken instead of 70, the result is ex¬ 
pressed as parts of calcium carbonate ^n 100,000 parts of water^ 

Permanent Hardness .—This is determined by boiling 70 c.cs. 
«f water for some time, so that the carbon dioxide which holds 
the carbonates'of calcium! and magnesium in solution is expelled 
and the carbonates precipitated. After cooling, the water is made 
up tb 70 «'.TCS. with. J)ure waters filtered, and titrated with soap 
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solution as before, the number of c.cs. required minus one, re¬ 
presenting the permanent .hardness. 

Temporary Hardness .—The degree of temporary hardness is 
obtained by subtracting the number which represents the perman¬ 
ent hardness from the number representing the total hardness. 

Water containing Iron .—Salts of iron—usually the bicar¬ 
bonate and sulphate—are frequently .-net with in natural waters. 
The presence of sulphate of iron is due to atmospheric oxidation 
of iron pyrites occurring in the earth’s crust, with the ultimate 
formation of ferric oxide (FCjOj,), and free H^SO^. If the car¬ 
bonates of calcium and magnesium are also present, double de¬ 
composition takes place, resulting in the evolution of carbon dioxide 
and the formation of the corresponding sulphate. Consequently 
the amount of free acid is reduced and temporary hardness con¬ 
verted into permanent hardness, as : — 

H^SO, + CaH,(C 03 ),. = CaSO^+aCO^+aH^O. 

Water containing iron is very objectionable for any purpose 
which involves the treatment of white textile articles, because it 
not only imparts a yellowish tinge to the goods, but complex 
compounds of iron may be formed during the boiling processes, and 
these ultimately give rise to stains which can be removed only 
with great difficulty. ^ 

Detection of Iron.—About loo c.cs. of the water to be ex¬ 
amined are rendered alkaline by the addition of pure .sodium car¬ 
bonate and evaporated to a small bulk. A few c.cs. of dilute pure 
hydrochloric acid and a crystal of chlorate of potash are then 
added. The acid liquid is boiled and cooled, and a few drops of 
a solution of potassium ferrocyanide added. If a blue precipitate 
or colouration is produced, the water contains iron. 

Purification of Water.— Since the nature and amount of the 
impurities in natural waters vary to a considerable extent, it is 
frequently desirable to effect some means of purification. Water 
containing much solid matter of a calcareous or similar nature 
and intended for* use in conjunction with .soap, or for steam 
raising purposes, is objectionable for the following reasons:— 

1. A greater or less amount of soap is decomposed and 
wasted j it has been calculated that for each degree of hardness 
every i,ooo g.allonS’of water renders useless ijlbs. of soap. 

2. Sticky insoluble s<japs are fori^d, and these frequently 
give rise to stains which are very difficult to eradicate. 

3. The use of hard water for steam raising usually results in 
the production of boiler scale. The latter is a bad conductor of 
heat; hence, a waste of fuel occurs, while the plates arc gradually 
weakened by unequal heating and by the high temperature at- 
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tained. The following table represents the apjiroximate loss of 
heating pcSwer due to the presence of scale of varying thick¬ 
nesses:— » 


Thickness of Scale . 

in. 

in. 

in. 

■ in.' 

in. 





A 

Tir 

* 

A 

i 

3 

4 

Loss of Heating Power... 

» 

2% 

“I* 

% 

m 

27* 

38* 

48* 

60* 


As stated in a preceding paragraph, the carbonates of cal¬ 
cium and magnesium which are held in solution in water by dis¬ 
solved carbon dioxide, are precipitated on boiling the water, owing 
to the escape of the gas. In the case of water used for steam 
raising, the precipitated carbonates accumulate on the boiler plates 
in the form of a loose powdery mass termed boiler mud. If cal¬ 
cium sulphate is also present in the water, the latter ultimately 
reaches a point of conc'entration at which no more of the former 
will dissolve, and further evaporation results in a portion being 
thrown out of solution. The calcium sulphate thus deposited be¬ 
comes incorporated with the precipitated carbonates and the mass 
bakes on to the boiler plates, yielding an exceedingly hard scale. 

Suspended Impurities .—Water containing suspended matter 
may be readily purifij.fi by filtration through sand or other suit¬ 
able material. 

Dissolved Impurities .—The chief dissolved impurities to be 
removed are the bicarbonates and sulphates of calcium and mag¬ 
nesium. The former are decomposed and precipitated on boiling 
the water or by the addition of a suitable reagent. The first 
method js inapplicable on a large scale, since, with coal 
at ten shillings per ton, the cost of raising 1,000 gallons of water 
to 100° C., is about one shilling. Consequently, recourse must 
be had to the second method. 

The reagent generally employed is lime water, or milk of 
lime, which was first i»uggested by Dr. Clark, of Edinburgh.. 
When lime water is added to water containing calcium bicar¬ 
bonate, it interacts with the carbon dioxide, yielding insoluble 
calcium carbonate, while the calcium carbonate originally held in 
solution by means of the gfas is precipitated at the same time, as 

lcaC0l°“ + Ca(Orf), = , 2CaC0.+aH.O: 

Solution of CO, in water + 1*"’® water or = calcium -f water, 
holding calcium carbonate in . calcium hydrate carbonate 
solution 

(Calcium bicarbonate). 
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Temporary hardness caused by the presence of magnesium 
bicarbonate may be removed in the same way, or causticf soda may 
be used instead of lime water :— 

MgC03. H3O. CO3+4NaOH = Mg(OH)3+2Na3C03+2H3O. 

In order to remove the salts which produce permanent 
hardness, it is the general practice to add (0), a solution of 
caustic soda, or (b), a mixture of lime watir and sodium car¬ 
bonate. Caustic soda does not yield a precipitate with a solu¬ 
tion of calcium sulphate, but if it is added to a water containing 
lioih bicarbonate and sulphate, a greater or less amount of the 
latter is precipitated as calcium carbonate. This reaction depends 
firstly upon the formation of .sodium carbonate by the action of 
caustic soda on the carbon dioxide in the water, as:— 

CaCO^. H3O. CO3 + 2NaOH = CaCO^ + Na3C03 + 2H3O. 

In the second place, the sodium carbonate thus formed re¬ 
acts with calcium sulphate— 

Na3C03 + CaSO^ = CaC03+ Na^SO^. 

It is evident, therefore, that the efficiency of caustic soda 
as a water softening agent is influenced by the presence or ab¬ 
sence of carbon dioxide in the water to be treated. 

In most cases, a mixture of lime water or milk of lime and 
sodium carbonate is used for .softening purpebtes; a greater amount 
of the carbonate than is required to convert the lime completely 
into caustic soda is used when the permanent hardness is high. 
Magnesium salts are precipitated either as carbonate or hydrate 
according to the reagent employed, but as the hydrate is less 
soluble than the carbonate, it is customary to soften with lime 
water or caustic soda. 

b’rom a consideration of the foregoing remarks, it is apparent 
that the purification of water by chemical means, is dependent upon 
the readiness with which the impurities can bo. converted into 
compounds practically insoluble in water. Before this method 
can be adopted on a commercial .scale, however, means must be 
provided for the rapid and efficient removal of precipitated matter. 
This is accomplished more or less completely by settling, or filter¬ 
ing, or both combined, and the whole process, viz:—The addition 
of the necessary cherflicals and the removal of solid matter held 
in suspension, is carried on,in specially constructed machines 
known as “ water softeners.” Many of these machines are auto¬ 
matic in action and very compact; they are to be preferred where 
space is limited. On the other hand, where plenty of space is 
available, a machine that possesses a comparatively large area 
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for settling and filtering purposes gives highly efficient results. 
It is impossible in a work of this pature to discuss the merits 
and demerits of the numerous appliances available, so that a de- 
sciription of only one or two typical machines which are known to 
give satisfactory results will be given. 

William Boby’j “Simplex” Water Softener.—This plant is 
a representative of the class, to which all machines working on 
the continuous system belong. It has been specially designed 
with a view to simplicity in working, while its general con¬ 
struction is such, that it can be easily understood by the ordin¬ 
ary attendant. 

The machine is built in various forms, of which the most 
suitable for laundries are shown in the diagrams given below. 



Fio. 10. “ SmpLux ” Watkb Softener without 
SXOBIOE Chaubeb. 

Fig. 10 illustrates a machine suitable for delivering softened 
wgter into a separate storage tank; the second type, (Fig. ii), is 



I’lo 'll. “Simplex” Machine with 
fULF-CaNTAINEU StORAOE TaNK. 
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provided with a self-contained storage chamber, and the third, 
(Fig. 12), is suitable for delivering water from the ground level 
into an elevated storage tank. 



Pio. 12. Er.EViTKiJ Tvi'U-rr 
"Himi'Lkx” Machink. 


It may be here mentioned that the three es.sential requirc- 
mdhts of all continuous water softening machines are:— 

1. Rapid and efficient softening of the water. 

2. Its ready clarification. 

3. .Simple means of removing precipitated matter. 

The first of these is the most important ^d is chiefly de¬ 
pendent upon the exactitude in distributing the required amount 
of chemicals. In the machine under consideration, this is effected 
by the particular arrangement of a “ balanced ” tipper and re¬ 
agent cup, by the first of which, the hard water is accurately 
measured and then discharged, the cup measuring and distribut¬ 
ing the reagent, whilst the .speed at which the machine is worked 
may vary within very wide^limits withodt its accuracy being af¬ 
fected. The measuring anS distributing portion of the machine 
exhibits considerable Ingenuity and originality; none of the essen¬ 
tial parts remains under the water or reagents, whilst accurate 
measuring of the liquids takes place automatically without the 
employment of valves or nozzles. 
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The i(Je;i of a tipper as distinct from a “ balanced ” tipper 
is not novel. The original form consisted of a vessel divided 
into two parts by a partition, one part of the vessel, when full of 
water, falling over, and in .so doing bringing the other part under 
the stream of incoming water. This certainly proved to be an 
elhcient mode of measuring the water, but in the “ Simplex ’’ 
maebine, tbe tipper fs further utilised to actuate a stirrer for keep¬ 
ing the reagents thoroughly mixed. Only one chamber of the 
tipper is used for th(! receplKm of the incoming water, and when 
this is full, tbe tipper falls over by displ.-icement of the centre 
of gTa\ity. The ch.-imber empties, and tbe tipper immediately 
resumes its original position; hence, it is evident, that it falls 
and rises each time that a measured quantity ot water is dis¬ 
charged. The stirrer blade actmiled by the tipper obviou.sly 
makes a stroke in each direction every tinw, that the tipper per¬ 
forms its measuring function. Thus, efficient stirring of the re¬ 
agents is assured. Tbe cup by which :i measured .amount of 
the reagent or reagents is ladled out of the container at each 
stroke of the tipper, is of a peculiar construction, which enables 
its c.apacily to he varied within wide limits, so that the amount 
of .softening action upon the water can be adjusted without the 
neeessitv of altering the strength of the reagents. With regard 
to the second requireitient, viz. :—Ckirification, it is to be noted 
that imnwdi.ately the reagent commences to act, the water becomes 
cloudy in aopettr.ance, and this cloudiness incrca.scs until the re¬ 
action is completed. 

Evidently, therefore, no clarification can be efficiently per¬ 
formed until the latter result h;is been accomplished, so that any¬ 
thing which conduces to the speed of reaction will be advantage¬ 
ous. In the machine we have in view, the speed of the re¬ 
action is facilitated by the method of injecting the reagent into 
the water, and by the subsequent violent agitation of the mixture. 

After being thoroughly agitated, the treated water is dis¬ 
charged to the bottom of the sedimentation taqk, which is of suffi¬ 
cient size to allow of the reaction being quite completed, the 
water rising slowly so as to leave the bulk of the precipitated 
matter at the bottom of the tank, while the remaining cloudiness 
disappears on passing the water through a wqod-fibre filter. From 
the top of the latter^ the softened and filtered water flows away, 
and i.s di.scharged into the service cistern .for distribution to* the 
: wash-house. The mode of working is clearly shown in the fol- 
lowing diagrams. Figs. 13 and 14. 

In Fig. 13, I and 2 are .sectional views through the chamber 
F upon tht Line H.H. 3 and.4 are sectipnaf views through the 
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Fin. 13. Meabcmno asd Dibthjtoxisq Apeabatto of “ Simpi.ex ” Maobisi. 













reagent tank ti upon the line K.K., and Fig. 14 represents a 
plan of the apparatus. A indicates t)ie crude water inlet and F 
is the chartiber in which the tipper B works. 



FkI. M. MkISDIUXII Axa JJlSTItlllfTI.VIi Al‘I'.iU.4r|IK. Pr.AN. 

Ihe apparatus vi^h the tipper in the position it occupies on 
starting is shown at 1, while the dotted line in 3, shows it in the 
same position. 

The crude water flows from A into the tipper B, into which 
the chemicals, (usually lime and sodium carbonate], are previously 
delivered by the method described below. 

The incoming water is divided into small streams, which 
break up and agitate the surface of the water as it fills the tipper, 
and keep the whole of the water in violent motion, causing it to 
mix thoroughly .with the chemicals. When the water has filled 
the tipper, the latter falls over into the po.sition shown In 2, and 
in dotted lines in 4, so«that the water is emptied into the tipper 
chamber F, and flows to the filter tanks through the pipe E. 

In falling to the position shown in 2 and 4, the tipper, by 
means of the lever connections, moves the chemical supply vessel 
C to Ihe position near the bottom of the container G, as shown 
in 4, where it fills with’the reagent. 

After the water has all flowed out of the, tipper B, the latt8r 
returns to the position shown in i and 3, and in so doing raises 
the vessel C into its highest position, where it is deflected by the 
small stop shown, so that its contents flow into the receptacle 
p, whence they are emptied by means of the spout J IFig. 13) 
into tbe,ti{^r B. ' ' 
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lly this means an exactly measured quantity of reagent is 
delivered into the tipper e^teh time that it vibrates, and the in¬ 
coming Witter falling into the tipper mixes in a highly efficient 
manner with the reagent before being delivered into the tipper- 
chamber F. 

In the latter, the water rushes from side^ to side, owing to the 
r.ipidily of its discharge from 15 , thus causing a further mixing 
and agitation. 

Finally it is discharged through pipe E, by its passage into 
and through which, the mixing and agitation arc kept up until 
the water reaches the under side of the filter. 

The clfieient mixing iind agittition thus .set up are of the 
highest importance in contributing to the production of the most 
sitcces.sful results. 

The mixture in the conttiincr G i.s vigorou.sly stirred twice, 
(once in each direction), at every vibration of the tipper, by means 
of the paddle L. 

Lassen and Hjort Water Softener. —This plant also works on 
the continuous .sy.stem, tmd is made in different sizes according 
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to the volume of water required per hour. The mode of working 
with the ordinary type of machine will be readily understood by 
reference to the .sectional view shown in Fig. 15. 

Hard water passes through the pipe K into one of the cham¬ 
bers of the oscillating receiver. When this chamlx;r is filled the 
centre of gravity is< moved and the receiver tips over, pouring 
its contents into the tank H immediately below, at the .same time 
bringing the other (chamber of the receiver undcrne.-ith the orifice 
of the pipe K. On the side of the oscillating receiver is fixed 
a semi-circular tank 1), which contains the (chemicals used for 
treating the water. To the bottom of ibis tank a valve is fitted 
through which the reagents fall into the chamber 1?. /V system 
of levers is al.so fitted to the receiver^ and at every oscill.-ition of 
the latter these levers actuate the \ a!ve in the iKitfom of the tank 
D. The lift of the valve can be regulated by two small nuts fixed 
on the valve spindle, so that .1 given volume of the solution of 
chemicals can be mixed-with the water. 

Milk of lime and sodium carbonate, or caustic soda, are 
the chemicals usually employed; the former is continually stirred 
by means of an agitator fixed inside the reagent container. 

It is frequently desirable to hc.'it the water in the inter¬ 
mediate tank B, in order to facilitate the chemical tiction lietwcen 
the reagents added and the .solid matter in .solution in the water. 
This may Ije effected either by live or exhaust steam. From tank 
B, the water passes into the settling tank A, where a consider¬ 
able amount of precipitation takes place. It then passes upwards 
through the filters, which tire made of wood fibre, packed tightly 
between two rows of wooden bars. The filters can be taken 
out for cleaning purposes by removing the top bars. Sludge 
cocks F are provided for drawing off the precipitated matter. 
The purified water flows into the storage tank O, which, when full, 
causes a float id rise and in .so doing to close the valve—by 
means of a suitable connection—regulating the hard water supply. 

The Las.sen and Hjort water softener is also made in a modi¬ 
fied form for the purification of gretisy water such as is obtained 
by the condensation of steam from the cylinders of engines. In 
this case, the chemicals employed are sodium carbonate and sul¬ 
phate of alumina. Wheo these tire mixed, a floceulent precipitate 
is produced which attracts and encloses the minute globules ef 
oil floating in the water, so that on subseqiifent filtration, the oil 
and precipitate are retained by the filtering medium. 

General Relnarks. —The efficiency of any system of water- 
softening which involves the use of chemicals is largely depend¬ 
ent upon the regular addition of the correct amount of the latter 
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to a definite volume of the water to be treated and the‘subsequent 
removal of precipitated matter in a thorough and ready manner. 
The first requirement is now usually accomplished automatically 
by means of many different forms of mechanism; if Ihc latter are 
so designed as to be easily regulated without getting out of 
order—especially as regards the delivery of tin unvarying amount 
of reagents—and the crude water supply is fairly constant in 
composition, excellent results may.be expected with very little 
attention to the apparatus. 

With regard to the removal of precipitated matter, it has 
been previously stated that wood fibre is commonly used as the 
filtering medium. This simply consists of very thin and narrow 
wood shavings which are packed moderately tight and kept in 
position with the aid of wooden supports or by other suitable 
means. In a continuous water softening plant, the depth of the 
filtering medium needs to be carefully regulated. As a rule, the 
greater the surface cxpo.scd, the smaller is the depth of the filter, 
although the cubical content is usually governed by the capacity 
of the plant. If the filter is not of sullicient depth, inefficient 
clarification results sooner or later, while on the other hand, too 
great a depth may lead to a considerable waste of filtering 
•medium, since it is very difficult to clean.sU. 

Cloudiness in a softened water is generally an indication that 
the filtering medium needs replenishing or that the plant is being 
worked too hard. 

A fruitful .source of unsatisfactory results, is the neglect to 
apply suitable tests to the treated water from time to time in order 
to ascertain its condition. Occasional testing is ab.solutcly necessary 
since it is impossible to ensure a regular supply of crude water 
of constant composition. The latter statement iipplies more par¬ 
ticularly to those cases in which the water is obtained direct from 
rivers, although it is also applicable, birf; in a smaller degree, in 
cases where public water supplies arc utilised. 

The approximate degree of hardness is quickly obtained by 
means of the soap test already de.scribed. Ifcxce.ssof lime is being 
used, the softened water will yield a more or less pronounced dark 
brown precipitate on the addition of a few drops of silver nitrate 
solution, while a correctly treated water should yield a faint 
yellow precipitate. Excess of alkali is indicated by the behaviour 
of the water towards phenolphthalein; a slight pink colouration 
is of no con.sequence, but the formation of a deep pink or red 
colour shows that too much sodium carbonate is being used. 
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In cases where it is essential to employ a neutral water, e.g., 
in the malt breakdown, and a water softening plant is in 
use, great care should be exercised in order to guard against 
the presence of free alkali in the softened water. As it is a 
matter of considerable difficulty to regulate the quantity of chemi- 
als so as constantly, to produce a softened water free from traces 
of alkali, a little acetic acid may be used for neutralising purposes 
whenever necessary. 

With reference to the quantities of chemicals required for 
softening any particular water, it should be noted that these are 
best determined by actual trial in the hihoratorv, using sttindard 
lime water, sodium carbonate, etc. In many ca.ses, the quantities 
are calcuhated Irom the results of volumetric or gravimetric analy¬ 
sis, but apart from the f.act that such .antilyses involve considerable 
care, experience, and the expenditure of much time, the figures 
obtained .seldom give ri.se to satisfactory results in practice, i.e., 
when used as a ba.sis for calculating the quantities of reagents. 
It is well known that the hardness obtained by .soap is altogether 
unreliable when used for the latter purpose, while the acid 
volumetric process is by no means trustworthy. In ,any case, a 
separate determination of magnesium is necessary in the event 
of .salts of that meWl being present in the water. 

Quantities of reagents calculated from the figures obtained 
by gravimetric determinations are undoubtedly the most reliable, 
provided the analyses are carried out with very great care. For 
most practical purposes, however, the method first mentioned, 
viz. :—A trial on a small scale, yields the most satisfactory results. 

.An interesting departure from the recognised methods of 
softening water by the direct addition of chemicals, has been 
rendered possibly by the discovery—due to Gans—that certain 
complex mineral substances (zeolites) pos.sess the property of 
readily displacing calciqm, magnesium, etc., from hard water, 
yielding equivalent amounts of sodium, and that artificial zeolites 
—which can be readily prepared—react in much the same way. 
Thus, according to Kolb, (Jour. .Soc. Chem. Industry, p. 8g, 1912), 
when the substance knowm as perinutite —jvhich is an artificial 
zeolite of the compositiftn 

3 Si 0 „A 1 ^ 0 .„(K, 0 .N.-i.p.Ca 0 ),sH, 0 , 

—is used as a filtering medium for hard water, an interchange 
takes place between the bases of the calcium and magnesium 
salts and the sodium of the permutite. It is maintained, that 
complete >«Sftening c^an be effected without the production of , 
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sludge, while the permutite can be regenerated by treating the 
used substance with commo* salt. Furthermore, it is stated that 
iron and manganese can be removed in a similar way, but in all 
cases, the water must*not be acid, nor should it contain suspended 
matter, since there is danger of the pores of the filter becoming 
choked, thus rendering the permutite inert. • In another system 
of recent introduction, the hard watei is passed over aluminium 
plates, whereby it is said to undergo ionisation. Information 
concerning the practical results obtained by this method is diffi¬ 
cult to obtain; it is stated that the scale forming salts are pre¬ 
cipitated as sludge, instead' of accumulating as a hard crust on 
the boiler plates. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The MechanicaPAppliances of the Laundering 
Industry. 

In no other branch of the textile industry is there such wide 
choice in the matter of inedianicul appliances for carrying on the 
different operations as in the laundering indu.stry. Indeed, there 
are so many machines differing to a greater or less extent, which 
arc available for conducting any particular operation, that it 
would require far more space than is at our disposal, to describe 
them adequately. Still, so lar as is feasible, we shall include in 
this Section, a representative selection ol each of the various 
clas.scs of machines, while special appliances, and a few machines 
of greater or less importance, will Ire described when dealing 
with the operations for which they are employed. The following 
classes are distinguished :— 

1. Washing machines. 

2. Wringing machines and hydro-extractors. 

3. Starching machines. 

4. Drying app;*xatu.s. 

5. Finishing appliances. 

SECTION I.-WASHING MACHINES. 

The first proce.s.s which soiled “ linen ” undergoes—after 
.sorting and marking—is known as the wa.shing process. It 
consists of a series of operations which is usually carried out in 
on? and the same machine without removing the goods. 'i'he 
type of machine generally employed is known as a rotary or 
cylinder “ wa.shj;r.” Its chief features are two drums or cylin¬ 
ders, one of which is placed within the other so as to leave an 
annular space between them. The outer , cylinder—which is 
usually stationary—is made impervious to water and steam, while 
the inner one is made of suitable material, perforated in all parts 
except the ends. Axles or truntiions are fitted to the ends of’the 
inner cylinder, and these rest in Ix'arings, attached to the end 
pieces of the outer cy<inder. The inner cylinder is caused to 
revolve by means of suitable gcariiiff placed outside the machitie, 
while the provision of an automatic reversing arrangement causes 
at to make a certain number of revolutions fir.st in one direction 
and then in the other. Both cylinders are provided with doors 
opening outwards, apd attached to the outer cylinder are the 
necessary "cold and hot water supply pipes. 
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In carrying out the first part of the washing process? sufficient 
water at a suitable temperature is introduced into the machine. 
The soiled “ linen ” is then placed in the inner cylinder, the 
door closed, and the machine set in motion. 

'file outer and inner cylinders ol rottiry washers tire fre¬ 
quently made of wood, but the most scrv icetibitt machines are cither 
partly or wholly ol metal. In the l.attei type, the inner cylinder is 
usually mtide of brass or gun metal, while iron or steel is com¬ 
monly employed in the construction of the outer cylinder, which is 
galvanized alter it has been put together in order to retard the 
lormation ol rust. Machines with brass inner cylinders and 
vv'txideii outer cylinders arc also in general use. 

Sizes of Machines. -Cylinder washing machines are made in 
different sizes, the size being Irequently expressed in terms of 
“ shirt capacil).” 'I'hus there are machines having capacities of 
50, 100, and 150 shirts or more. This means that a 50 shirt 
mtichine can be employed for washing .about 50 shirts, or a 
numlier ol articles ol equivalent weight tit one operation. About 
20-25 cuffs or colltirs, or the same number of htindkerchicfs, .are 
generally considered to require tis inui h space in the mtichine as 
one shirt. It will l>e evident, however, thtit this system of 
denoting the “ washing capacity ” of cylinder mtichincs is only 
approximtitely correct, tind, as the dimen.sums of mtichines of 
“ equal .shirt capacities ” made by different makers frequently 
vary to a considertiblc extent, it lollows that the actual “ shirt 
capacity ” of a machine of this type is liest determined by a few 
practical trials. The ditimeter should not be too great compared 
with the length, or considenible difficulty will be experienced in 
obtaining ready access to the “ linen ” contained in the inner 
cage. It may be noted that the term “ shirt capacity” is falling 
into disti.se, and has alretidy been di.scarded by some of the most 
up-to-date makers. ^ 

Machines built ol Wood. —Fig 16 is an illustration of the 
modern type of vvqodcn washing mtichiijc. It consists of an 
outer cylinder of suitable wood supported on two cast-iron feet, 
and bound with adjusLalile gtilvanized iron bands to allow for 
expansion of the wood. The trunnions of the inner cylinder are 
earned at each end of, the machine by a strong cast-iron framing, 
which also carries the bracket arm for #ie belt mechanism, so 
that the running parts remain’in adju.stment without being affected 
by any swelling or shrinkage of the wood. 

_ _ Narrow pieces of smooth maple, termed “ raisers," are fitted 
inside the inner cylinder. These project inwards from the staves 
of the cylinder, and are of considerable service in raising the 
linen ” out of the wash liquor from time to time during the rota- 
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Wooden Wasb^o Macbixe. (I. Sraithteaite and Son, Ltd.). 
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tion of the machine. \ .steam inlet valve, hot and e^ld wider 
supply pipes, and emptying- cock, are fitted to the outer cylinder, 
while a gauge gla.ss fixed to‘the outlet pipe indicates the height 
of the liquor when the machine is in use. 

Brass Bing Attacbmerit.—A .special feidure of many of the 
machines provided with wooden inner cylinderjS, is the method of 
fastening the trunnions or iixles to the solid wooden end pieces. 
For this purpose a brass ring is usuiilly employed on which a 
numlier oT lugs have txx-n cast. The.se lugs arc drilled and 
tapped to receixe screw bolts which pass through corresponding 
holes in the trunnion, so that the latter is held perfectly rigid, 
and the cylinder ends are less liable to w'ear owing to torsional 
strain. The “ Troy " Brass Ring is shown in Fig. ly. 



Fig. 17 .-*' Titoi ’• Be ss Bing Fig. 18 .— StkajP and Watkk Eu.. 

AriACHMIiKT. Patrst. 

• fa Arinatrimv ami Co.. I,W.t. 


Attached to some machines is a special coupling called an 
ell or tee, which comprises a combined waste outlet and a water 
and steam inlet. 0 «; of these is shown in Fig. i8. The steam 
is admitted through the outjr casing instead of passing upwards 
in the centre. It then passes upwards as shown by the arrows, 
until it arrives at several small holes; on issuing from these, it 
cximes into contact with an iron baffle plate, which effectually 
prevents any direct action of the steam on the inner cylinder or 
upon the “ linen ” contained therein. 
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Metal Machines. —Machines made entirely of metal are in¬ 
variably 'employed in the more important steam Itiundries, as 
well as in the laundries attached to jSuhlic institutions. In a large 
number of laundries, however, macliines with wooden outer cases 
and mettil iniu^r cylinders are in common use. A machine made 
entirely ot metal possesses several tidvantagcs when compared 
with a wooden iniit-hine. In the first place, the material used in 
its construction ne<M only lx; comparatively thin; secondly, a 
suitable mettil offers great resistance to the wear ai)d tctir of 
the wtisbing processecs, so that renewtils and repairs are not so 
frequent as in the case of wooden machines; in the third place, 
the metals emplo)'ed are prtictictilly unaffected by contact with 
water or the usual washing li(|uors, while it is a matter of com¬ 
mon knowledge, that wood is injuriously acted upon by water 
and alkalies, and is worn away more rapidly by the rubbing 
action of the “ linen.” The author is assured by .'in engineering 
expert, however, that the most economical tyjX' of machine for 
commercial laundries, is one, in which the inner cylinder is of 
brass, ;md the outer cylinder of wood; the whole being supported 
by iin independent frame. 

lypictil all-metal machine is shown in Fig. tq. 
It is built on the s.ime general principles as the W'oodcn 
m.-iehines pre\ iously ^Icscribed, hut the outer shell is of galvanized 
mild steel, while the inner cylinder or cage is of brass sheet 
made up in .segments and perfor.'ited. The ctige revolves on trun¬ 
nions or shafts, the ends of which are supported on the outside 
of the machine by means of two smcxith wheels which revolve on 
roller he.'irings. Internally, the cage is fitted with a number of 
brass rubbers, and is caused to make two revolutions alternately 
in each direction by means of automatic reversing gear actuated 
by belt driven pulleys. The latter are usually placed on the top 
of the machine end, as shown in illustration, but where .space is 
limited they c.ap be placed at the back, i.e., with the centre of 
pulleys in a line with centre of cylinder, or at the bpttom beneath 
the centre of cylinder. • , 

The door is made the full width of cage to facilitate loading 
and unloading. It is fitted with a spring catch, which extends 
and grips the cage almost the entire width of door. The latter 
ran be readily brought into position, wl^never necessary, by 
means of a hand whee^and worm gear arrangement, which also 
a'ctuates an effectual locking gear, tnus preventing the cage from* 
moving during the introduction or removal of the “ linen.” 

- The outer casp is provided with the usual fittings, such as 
steam and hot and cold water cocks, gauge glass, and large 
.emptying cock. The gauge glass is shown to the right of Fig. 
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19. It is combined wilb ihc outlet pipe and is of large dimen¬ 
sions, so that the condition and height of the wash liquor in the 
machine can readily be seen. ‘ The glass is well protected, and can 
be easily taken out for cleaning. 



Fid. 19. -Aij.-'Metal Washino Maciiink. 


nr. Hummerscah's and 80m, LUh). 


Metal Inner Cylinders-—.^s mentioned above, these are 
usually of brass; each cylinder is fitted either with^i wide opening 
door extending its whole length or a comparatively small door. 
The former arrangement facilitates unloading, since it enables 
the operator to have ready access to the whole contents of the 
machine. The ends of the cylinders arc made of brass plates 
riveted to heavy cast iron supports, and each cylinder is fitted 
with a series of “ r:i»'ers " through which pass stay rods, thus 
clamping the whole cylinder rigidly togethA". The perforations in 
the circumference are stamped and embossed by special tools in 
order to ensure a perfectly smooth surface upon which it is 
practically impossible to tear the “linen.” 

Many modified forms of the standard type of metal inner 
cylinder, i.e., the plain cylinder with perforations all over, have 
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been introduced by laundry engineers, and those of particular 
interest are described below. It .should he noted, however, that 
each of the cylinders illustnitcd, IV; a speciality of the firm by 
whom it is made, and does not, of course, represent tlie only 
kind mtinufactured. 

The side phftes of inner cylinders are built up either 
in segments or in orte piece. In one type, the longi¬ 
tudinal edges of the segments tire Itcnt inwards, and 
attached to V-shaped pieces of metal, which act as 
“ rai.sers ” or ‘'rublrers” (Fig. 20). These exerci.se a 



]'Y(i. 20^—SECTroN OF Jnnuii C'.VM.SDEU. SUpWI.Sli 
Mode of .Joinino Seo-mekts. 

( 7 ). and -/. Tallis, Ltd.), 

rubbing action on the “ linen ” and assist in turning it over while 
the machine is in motion. Hy adopting this mode of construction, 
both the ri\ets u.sed for joining the segments and the line of 
joining are covered by the “ rubbers,” so that the heads of the 
rivets are not liable to Irecome worn and ragged by the rubbing 
action of the g<mds. In tiddition, the ” rubbers ” are so designed 
that they are filled with the washing liquor at every revolution, 
and subsequently discljarge it on to the “ liperi ” at an angle of 
about 60°. 

Fig. 21 shows a cylinder provided with another type of V- 
shaped “lifter” or ” rai.ser,” of which ^here are four. The 
cylinder is thus divided into four .spaces, into each of which, the 
“ linen ” drops alternately during tlie revolution of the machine. 
Only the “ V’s ” are perforated, so that the wash liquor is forced 
itito the cylinder as each “V” comes into contact with it during 
each revolution. 
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Fig. 21.-lKNi:n (hjjNiG:u wirir V-Shai-id •* IUikers.” 

(f. Bratihtmiiv (tml Sou, Ltd.). 

In a i-vlindcr of r<T<*nt introclurtion (Ki|;. 22), the fMjrforations 
take the lorm of coniparalhely large seoops, which undoubtedly 
facilitate the flow ol the liquor in and out of the cylinder. 



Fio. 22.—“ Tubwne ” Inneii Cyundek. 
U. Armstrong and Co., Ltd.). 
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As the latter revolves in a certain direction the jvater from 
the outer cylinder is lifted up by the scoops A, and injected equally 
over the whole of the “ linen ” in the interior; when the motion 
of the cylinder is reversed, the water is ejected from the goods. 
It is e\idcnt, therefore, that the satunition of the “ linen ” with 
liquid is accomplished by the injection—with the force .acquired 
during the “ forwtird ” motion of the rotating compartment—of 
the so.ap liquor placed in the outer compartment, into and upon 
the “ linen ” in the rotating compartment. The motion of the 
latter then reverses automatically, ;ind, during the bticlcwaird 
motion, most of the .soapy liquor is ejected back again into the 
outer compartment. During this tdternate forvv.ard and backward 
motion -but more especially during the backward motion, i.e., 
when the goods cont.ain the least amount of waiter, and thus arc 
in the proper condition to lx-, subjected to a frictional process of 
cleansing—the articles undergo a kneading action by means of 
the midleather (l''ig. ^4), and rubbers B, which surround the 
interior ol the inner cylinder. 



PoKibion when innur cyliiuior contaiiiH J'^osition when innev cvlnider cimtaiiis 
Kinatluxt amount of wutur. lai‘»(est (luantUy oi water. 

Kai. 25. “SeHojB” Wishino Machine. End Kechons. 

* (T. Jtrailfnrd ami CoJ. 

The “ .Stirgur ” IiitiA Cyliniler. —This type of cylinder 
differs from those previously described in that it is fixed 
eccentrically on its betirings, thus causing it to rise and fall during 
each revolution. Fig 25 represents sections of the cylinder at 
different points during its revolution. It is claimed by the 
makers, that the whole of the wash liquor, or rinsing water, as 
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the case may be, is forced through the “ linen ” at each revolution, 
whereas in the ordinary type of machine, a considerable proportion 
of the liquor lies dormant in the oliter cylinder. Among the 
advantages put forward are the following : —i. Quicker and better 
work, whether in washing or rinsing. 2. (Ireat economy of soap 
and water. 3. .All the wa.shing liquor is fully utili.sed. 

I atenl rubbers fire fitted to the inside ol the cylinder and also 
a midfeathsT, which latt<‘r lifts the goods and droos them into 
the water at each revolution. 



Fm. 26.—“ I’liKSHUHi! ” Wakhiwi Machink. 


In the “Dasher” Washing Machine of Me.ssrs. Appleyard, 
a serie.s of V-shaped projections is rixeted to the inner cylinder, 
while similar projections.are attached to the outer cylinder. The 
projections on the latter arc so tirr-ltiged, that when the inner 
cylinder revolves, the open ends of the “ \’'s” on its .surface, 
Itch the wash liquor, and dash it w'ith considerable force against 
le open ends of the “ V’s” on the interior of the outer cylinder, 
t this way, the liquor is forced under pressure through the per- 
irations in the cylinder. 
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Pressure Washing Machines. —It is the custom in many laun¬ 
dries to boil certain classes pf goods under a steam pressure of a 
few lbs. per sq. inch, for which purpose so-called pressure washing 
machines are employed. A typical represcntati\e of this class rs 
shown in Fig. 26. Its chief features are very similar to those of 
the ordinary type of m.ichine, but special provision is necessary in 
order to prevent the escape of steam v-hen in use. 

The outer cylinder is made of steel, and the end hearings, 
which support the inner cage, are made of sulhcient length to 
enable them to be fitted with glands and stuffing boxes, s() as to 
form .steam-tight joints. With the same object in view, the 
hinged outer door is padded with an asbestos cushion, whit'h 
closes against a strong mouthpiece, and is boiled in position by 
means of a hand screw. 

rile inner cylinder is of brass [lerforaled, and is made extra 
strong in order to prevent “ buckling.” A hand wheel and worm 
arrangement enables the door to be readily brought into position 
for loading and unloading, and at the .same time locks it in posi¬ 
tion. I he wa.shing liquids may be introduced by means of a 
funnel-.shaped opening with stopcock attached to the side of the 
m,aehine, thus obviating the necessity of opening the door until 
the goods ha\e been completely washed. 



Fia. 27 . -W*8HiX(i Mu hii^k with Comihnku Rkab Arrasokmust. 

(J. and J. L 1111 C. Ltd.). 

Driving and Reversing Gear.-Practically the same type of 
driving and reversing gear is used both for metal and wooden 
machines. It is usually placed at one end, but in many cases- 
es^cially vvhere space is limited—it is elevated at the back of the 
f c line. Space may also be saved by coupling two mtichines 
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together, ^ combined gear arrangement being placed in the centre 
as shown in Fig. 27. Either of the machines in this arrangement 
may be used separately. 

.\s a general rule, the reversing motion is obtained by means 
of fast and loose pulleys with a direct and cross driving arrange¬ 
ment, the belt being shifted autom.atically by means of forks 
actuated by a worm and worm wheel gear. In the combined gear 
arrangement referred to above, the reversing motion is so de¬ 
signed as to be quite independent of the main driving* gear; it 
can be placed anywhere on the back of the machine, so that the 
sp.ice between the two machines is only just sufficient for three 
driving pulleys and the spur gearing. In addition to this arrange¬ 
ment, which results in a considerable saving of spare, the driving 
gear bearings are bolted on to horizontal surfaces cast on the 
heads, hence the whole gear can be readily removed by undoing 
a few bolts. The larger machines arc double geared in order 
to prevent an unequal strain on the inner cylinder. Both the outer 
shells and inner cylinders of many ly[X“s of wooden double geared 
machines can be readily taken out without disturbing the mechan¬ 
ism. Fig. jS illustrates a “ Troy ” Iron Siandanl or support with 
double gear—including intermediate gear- and elevated driving 
and reversing mechanism or “ header.’ 



Ft(i. 23.—“ Tiiov ” Ison baANBA#* with Douiile Gkab. 


(.7. Armttroiiii amt Cm, J,tit.). 

As already mentioned, the majority of cylinder washing 
machines are fitted with a type ol driving and reversing gear 
which causes tjie inner cylinder to make a certain number of revo¬ 
lutions in onit direction and then the same number in the opposite 
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direction. The actual number of revolution.s made in ei.ther direc¬ 
tion, however, and the number of revolutions per minute vary 
to a greater or le.ss extent in different machines, but it is becoming 
more and more recognised that a greater speed than from 14-20 
revolutions per minute is totally unnecessary; also, that from i to 
li revolutions in each direction are quite sufficient for most pur¬ 
poses. 

lixccssive speed and several re\olutions of the inner cylinder 
in each direction cau.se the "linen ” to be pressed to tbe sides of 
the cylinder by centrifugal force, ;md it is dashed into and out of 
the water at every revolution. As a result, the goods are apt to 
become entangled and tire injuriously affected by unnecessary fric¬ 
tion. If tile inner cylinder is re\oI\ing at the rate of about 20 
revolutions per minute, however, tind reversing after revolu- 




Fid. 29A. —\Vasiiin(i Machinu Fi(4. 29B —Kotaio Washkk with Pobitiv 

WITH Kack Gkau. Gbaii attachkh to Maciiink End. 

(Ji. (forne ami Son), 

tions in either direction, the " linen ’’ is gently lifted only a short 
distance by the " ra’.sers " or " rubbers,” and tlten turns over by 
its own weight a.ssisted by the action of the succeeding “ raisers ” 
on the rest of the giKids. In this way, *the latter are caused to 
roll over each other continuously, and are not subjected to a high 
drop and excessive friction. If fine and delicate goods are washed 
in cylinder machinesj^ the latter should not exceed a speed of about 
14 revolutions pe. minute and the reversing gear .should act after 
I to 1^ revoluftons, while it»ij of considerable importance that an 
equal number of revolutions should take place in either direction, 
for inequality in this respect is liable to cause the goods to become 
entangled, and thus lead to defective washing. With the ordinary 
type of reversing gear, the number of revolutions in each direction 
is not exactly the same, owing to the difference in the amount 
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of “slip” on ihe two driving belts. Hence, there is a greater 
tendency for the goods to become more entangled under such con¬ 
ditions that when the number of revolutions in each direction are 
exactly equal. 

Rack and pinion gear is sometimes employed in order to obtain 
a .single po.sitive motion in etich direction. Kig. ag A, is an illus¬ 
tration of a machine working on this principle. It re.sembles the 
ordinary type of metal machine in most other respects. Rack 
gear machines are of considerable service for washing lace cur¬ 
tains and all articles of .1 frail nature. 

Other forms of mechanism have been introduced with the 
object ot imparting a positiw motion to the inner cylinder; one of 
the best known of these is attached to the end of the uniter ('ylindcr 
(Fig. 29 B), thus economising space. It may lx> arranged to give 
from to 3 revolutions in e.ich direction. 

Compartment Washing Machines.— The introduction of the 
compartment “washer” was prim.irily due to the demand for a 
machine which could Ite utili.sed lor washing small lots of various 
classes of goods .separately :it one oper.ition. 



Fin. 30. —“ Mouiais” UnTAni Washi.no Machim! with 
VeUTICAI rAItTlTION. 

{Ma^hive, Alliott and do.. Ltd.). , 

Machines belonging to this class are built on Ihe same plan 
as the ordinary type of “washer,” but the inner cylinders are 
divided into compartments by suitable partitions. It is main¬ 
tained that the u.se of these machines facilifates the handling of 
the goods, while, owing to the small cjiiantity in each compartment, 
less entanglement takes place than in the ordinary machine. 
The partitions employed to form the compartments may be either 
vertical or horizontal. The latter form of partition is usually per¬ 
forated. A machine with an inner cylinder divided by a vertical, 
partition is shown in Fig. 30. .As a rule, a door is provided for 
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each compartment, two doors being fitted on a cylinder with one 
division, and three doors on a cylinder with two partitions, i.e., 
three compartinenls. In th*e case of horizontal partitions, the 
trunnion which carries the inner cylinder, p.isses through from end 
to end, thus serving as a support for one end of each division. 
In some cases both vertical and horizontal partitions are employed, 
so that a cylinder with three horizontal and two vertical partitions 
would be divided into nine compartments. 

The “Troy” Jtapid Washer .—This machine, (big. 31), belongs 
to the compartment type, but differs from the machines already 
described in several import.ant particulars. One of its chief 
features is the provision of .specially designed water and steam 
connections. .\ perforated iron pipe, clo.sed at one end, and ex¬ 
tending the whole length of the machine, is laid in a groove made 
in one of the staves of the outer cylinder. The perforations in the 
pipe point upward so that the water is thrown against the 
inside of the outer cylinder at the top, thus preventing the 
undue accumul.ition of .scum on the parts of the cylinder with 
which it comes into contact. It is maintained that this method of 



Fm. 31.—“T«oy” lUrii* Wahher. 

(J. ArmHtrouu and Co.. Ltd.). 

introducing the w.iter* cau.ses the tempcrn|urc to be less variable 
indifferent part? of the “ lin*.i ” than is the case when warm or 
cold water is introduced at one end of a m.achinc containing hot 
articles. A patent inlet and outlet combination tee is fitted in the 
outer cylinder, and the outside opening of this tec is connected to.a 
steam injector or syphon, which communicates with the steam 
supply pipe and also with the perforated distributing pipe. By 
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means of /.his arrangement, the necessary water can be introduced 
into the outer cylinder in a comparatively short period of time, 
since it enters the cylinder both through the perforated pipe and 
through the tee. The use of the steam injector may be explained 
as follows ;—When sufficient water has been introduced into the 
cylinder, the watei; cock is closed, and the steam cock opened. 
During the passage of the steam through the injector, 
a partial vacuum is produced, and thus a considerable 
suction is exerted on the water in the cylinder, causing it to 
be forced by way of the tee through the injector and then into the 
cylinder again by means of the perforated pipe. In this way, not 
only may a continuous circulation lx: kept up, but at the same 
time, the water is heated. A patent strainer is fitted in the pipe 



Fiu. 32 .-Sthainsk. Patent. 

0 (J. Armfitrioia and Co., Ltd.). 

between the injector and the perforated pipe. An enlarged view 
of this is shown in ]>'ig»32. It is used for the purpose of catching 
all lint, buttons, or other articles which may pass from the outlet 
tee; it can be easily opened for cleaning. 

The inner cylinder of the machine is shown in Fig. 33. A 
noticeable feature is the central dividing jortion, which is fixed 
in a slanting position. • 'I'he advantages claimed for this mode of 
construction are as follows :— * 

I. An entirely new motion is given to the “ linen,” viz., 
a side rolling motion ending in a squeeze against 
the end of one compartment and a spread in the 
other. The next half-turn is just the reverse, and 
so on, alternating every half-turn. 
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2. The waU-r or other liquid in the machine i^^ agitated 

in such a way that the liquid is forced from end to 
end of the cylinder. 

3. The goods do not get the high drop they would in 

same size cylinder without the slanting partition, 
only getting the full drop every half-turn. 

4. A saving of time is effecte,d. 

5. Th<- machine can I)e built with the inner cylinder 

running within hall an inch of the outer cylinder, 
.so that less water is required than in the ordinary 
machine. 

In addition to these ad\ant.ige.s, it is claimed that the use of 
the patent steam connections result in the following further 
.advantages; — 

I. 'l'h<! saving on the machine itself as well as on the “ linen,’' 
owing to the fact that direct steam cannot come into contact with 
either. Hconomv in ste.am, and 3. A constant circulation of 
water, or washing liquor. .Xccording to some authorities, it is 
inad\isable to employ wooden machines, in which the inner 
(olinder is placed t(K> close to the outer one, since any swelling 
of the wood may easily c.ause serious defects. 



Fid. 33.— '‘Tiiov” Uai'Iu W.wheii. Innur (’vi*ii>hi!. 


It will be evidejiJ from our deseription.of the foregoing typc.s 
ol rotary machines, that, when in ti.se, the goods contained therein, 
are turned over and over by the motion of the inner cylinder, and 
at the same time the liquid in the outer cylinder is subjected to 
considerable agitation., whii-h cau.ses it to pass alternately in and 
out of the inner eyImdeV by way of the pcr&iirations. In this way, 
circulation is .sef up and doe.f not cease until the machine stops. 
In the mai’hine just dcserilx'd, however, the circulation is inde¬ 
pendent of the motion of the inner cylinder, and it is stated to be 
more uniform and eftieienl. 

Apart from any advantage gained by efficient circulation, it 
IS to be noted, that the soap liquor soon Ix’comes dirty, just as 
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is the case when the ordinary form of machine is used; conse¬ 
quently, with either type, the “ liiy?n ” is treated at one period 
of the washing process with a continuous stream of dirty soap 
liquor containing a greater or less amount of solid matter in 
suspension, and at the same time it is subjected to considerable 
friction by the motion of the inner rjlinder. Treichler maintains, 
that in his system of washing—which we will now describe—fric¬ 
tion is reduced to a minimum, while dirty soap liquor is not forced 
through and against the goods, but is allowed to perreriate slowly 
through them. 

Treichler's Washing Sysiem .—In this system, the goods are 
fir.st given a preliminary treatment by subjecting them to the 
action of hot soap liquor in an open boiling vessel or kier pro¬ 
vided with a false bottom, a centrifugal pump being used for 
circulating the liquor from bottom to top. By means of this treat¬ 
ment, the bulk of the dirt is removed, and, as the goods are 
stationary during the operation, there is less danger of damage 
than in the rotary machine process. During the circulation of 
the liquor, a cotton cloth is tied over the mouth of the distributing 
pipe so as to prexent effectually the contaminatifxn of the goods 
with any .scum or other solid matter which may Ix' present in the 
liquor. From this appar.itus, the goods arc carried to Treichler’s 
washing machine, sections of which are shown in Figs. 34 and 35. 
It consists of a c.'ist iron fr.imework carrying an outer drum G, 



Fi«. 34 .— Tbhichlek’s WxsiUNa Machine. Bkenos. 


inside which is placed an inner drum A of galvanized iron. The 
latter drum is fitted round its periphery with squirt pipes in the 
form of hollow perforated ribs. These ribs are attached to the 
drum ends, which latter form a box communicating with the hollow 
bearings carrying the cylinder. One of the bearings is connected 
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to two \ e.ssels L) and F by means of the connection B. p and F 
serve as reHer\oirs for soap and water. Hither reservoir may be 
connected by means of a valv'e with the suction pipe, so that at 
will, either soap and water, or rinsing water, is drawn by the 
pump C, and delivered into the drum 'V. The liquor is forced 
under pressure through the perforations in the hollow ribs into the 
drum A, and thus the jets of wtiter or other liquid dash on to the 
“ linen " with considerable torce. The liquor streaming from the 
inner drum, is colleeled in the outer drum, .'ind runs through the 
valves -M and .\ back into one or .another of the rc.servoirs. 

In the reservoir 1), conltiining soap and water, there is placed 
a closed steam I'oil, while .steam mtiy be blown into reservoir F, 
by means of the injector ii.sed for lie.ating the rin.sing water. 



In order that lhc*“ linen " may be siibjectcd to the action 
of the jets of wJter in till parts, the drum A, is slowly revolved, 
the speed being only sufficient to open out the goods and to pre¬ 
vent them from lorming into a ball. 

rile driving gear consists of a toothed wheel fitted to the drum 
and connected to another wheel which is actuated by a suitable 
pulley. 
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The^outcr drum (! is carried on a revolving bearing fitted to 
the machine frame and can Ix' revolved by means of the hand 
wheel I and toothed gearing. 

Fourteen revolutions of the inner drum per minute are quite 
sufficient lo keep the articles in an open state, so that they may 
be subjected to a^ thorough cleansing by means of the jets of 
liquor. .After allowing t;he soap and water to run off into the 
reservoir 1), the pump di.sch.irges large quantities of hot rinsing 
water over the goods. The water then finds its way back to the 
reservoir; any dirt rises to the surface and is carried off auto¬ 
matically by an overflow. As soon as the water in the reservoir 
appears clear, a little blue is added and the washing process is 
then practically at an end, ha\ing lasted about three-quarters of 
an hour. 



^ {Hill (tiul Herbert, Ltd.). 

It is maintained, that, with this .system, there is not the 
ilightest risk of damage to the finest material. 

“Open End” Washing Machines. —One of the best known 
cashing machines belonging to the cl;is.s‘ known as “ open end 
vashers ” is shown in Fig. 36. Ifrconsi.sts of a*'perforated inner 
'.ylinder of gun metal and brass ;md an outer shell of steel plate, 
airge doors are fitted to laoth cylinders, in order lo facilitate the 
jfoces.ses of loadintr and unloading, while a perforated horizontal 
jartition in the inner cylinder lifts the “ linen ” out of the washing 
iquor at each revolution, and also ticts as a drainer when the 
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machine is at rest, i.c., immediately before the unloading begins. 
The inner cylinder is provided with a central shaft of steel which 
gives additional strength and {trevents twi.sting. It is stated that 
goods become less entangled in “ open end washers ” during the 
washing process than is the ease when the ordinary form of 
machine is used, and, as the mode of construction enables the 
operator to obtain e.'is\ atcess to the tirticfes, it is evident 
that they can Ix^ readily removed without much strain. This type 
of macfiin^j undoubtedly offers many advantages when dealing 
with lace curl.iins and other line goods which have Ireeome 
weakened by wear, or by long exposure to tiir and light. 

big. 37 shows the single belt driving gear which is situated 
Ix'hind the machine. 'The latter is placed at right angles to the 
overhead sh.ift, .so that a considerable saving in .space is effected. 


SECTION II. WRINGING MACHINES AND 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 

After the goods have been washed the excess of water is 
taken out of them before drying or starching either by means of 
a wringing machine or a hydro-extractor. The type of wringing 
machine in general use is built on the same lines as the common 
hou.sehold wringer, but, tis a rule, it is made of strongur materials 
and usually provided with driving gear for power. Wringers 
are either attached to frames of a convenient height for working, 
or made w'ith projecting flanges for bolting to suitable supports. 

The mode of action is comparatively simple, the wet goods 
being merely ptisscd between two wooden or rubber squeezing 
rollers. One of the rollers is connected to the dsiving gear and 
the other is caused to press upon it either by means of a hand 
screw and spring arrangement, as shown ■in Fig. 38, or a lever 
and weights. Thus the rollers are caused to revolve in opposite 
directions, the motive power being furnished by belt gearing, or 
in many cases by hand. Fig. 39, represents a type of wringer 
which has been speciifiiy designed for use in collar and cuff fac¬ 
tories. In this Machine the pressure is obtained by a system of 
spiral springs and levers worked by a small hand wheel at one 
end of the machine, so that a wide range of pressure is obtain¬ 
able as well as a parallel nip all along the rollers. This type of 
wringer is frequently used in handkerchief factories. A special 
feed is fitted for rapid work. 
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Wri/iging is best done with the aid of a machine provided 
with rubber rollers, although the latter should not be used for 
squeezing hot goods. There are several objections to the use of 
wooden rollers except for low quality goods and in special pro¬ 
cesses at elevated temperatures. In the first place they lack a 
sufficient amount z)f elasticity to prevent damage to the goods 
sooner or later. Secondly they wear very unevenly and in the 
third place the squeezing is not always uniform, especially when 
the rollers have become worn. On the other hand, hoffrever, they 
are not so expensive as rubber rollers. 



Fia. 38^.— Portable Whinoino Machine. 
(Cherry Tree Machine Co., Ltd.). 


The rubber roller machines are now universally employed in 
laundry work. In addition to their general utility, they are very 
serviceable for the rjmoval of water aftd starch from goods 
which have been starched by hand. • They are alSo employed to a 
large extent in collar and cuff laundries for the purpose of re¬ 
moving excess of “ double ” starch after the starching operation. 
Safety guards are usually fitted on all power wringers. 

Hydro-Extractors. —The most efficient method of removing 
excess of water from textiles is dependent on the fact that all 
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parts of a rotating body have a tendency to fly off at a tangent, 
i.e., they obey the well known law which states that a body in 



Fid. 39.—’* Vuu AN ” WictNdK.n. 

(ir. Sumnii ami Sans, Lid.'. 

motion travels in a straight line unless it is influenced by some ex¬ 
ternal cause. 1 he force exerted by a rotating body in this way 
is called centrifugal force. If the body is designed so as to act 
as a container for .stilids, and wet “linen” is introduced, it will 
be obvious, thal, on rotation, both the goods and the water they 
contain will be thtx,wn off at a tangent from the axis of the 
container. Hence the separation of the,water under such con¬ 
ditions is a comp.'tratively simple problem. Machines work¬ 
ing on the above principle are commonly known as hydro¬ 
extractors or “hydros.” They are extensively used in ail 
branches of the texti'e industry. A hydro-extractor comprises 
three main fe.Vures, viz. • 

1. A circular cage or container. 

2. A vertical central shaft. 

3. An outer stationary case. 

The cage is balanced on the central shaft and has an open 
top for the introduction of the “ linen.” It is usually made of 
steel, heavily galvanized, although copper and bronze are often 
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employed*. The periphery of the cage is either perloiated or 
wired, in order to allow the water to e.scape into the outer ease, 
from which it pas.se.s througli an outlet into the netirest dram. 

Many types of hydro-extractors are in genertd u.se in laun¬ 
dries, the majority being driven by belts and gearing. Owing 
to the great strain on the motive power when starting the 
machine, however, it is -of great advantage in some eases to 
employ a direct driven machine. ^ 

Hydro-extractors may be distinguished as over-driven and 
under-driven. The chief feature of both types is the contrivance 
for enabling the central shaft to readily adjust itself when re¬ 
volving at a high speed so as to render the cage self-balancing. 
In the over-driven type the shaft is su.spcnded from above, while 



yiG, 40 .—HyDRO-ExTKACTOK with ATTACHhl> COl'NTEllHIIAFT. 

{Cherry Tree Machine Co.,Litl.y 

the shafts of under-driven machines re.st on‘footsteps. The speed 
varies from about 700-1,400 revolutions per minute; the greater 
the diameter of the cage the less is the speed, hig. 40, repre¬ 
sents an under-driven type of machine provided with an attached 
countershaft. In other forms of this type of machine, a separate 
countershaft is fitted overhead, (-Fig. 41), or it may be placed 
at right angles to the cage. 
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Th<! outer stationury rasing is of mild steel with galvanized 
steel rim. The cage is of stgel perforated or of copper tinned in¬ 
side. In the lormer ra.se, it is hea\ily g.alvanized .alter m.ami- 
facture in order to retard the formation of rust; it is firmly at¬ 
tached to a steel spindle which runs in a ball bearing footstep, 
working in a g^un metal sleeve, and is held nominally in position 
by means of solid rubber buffers. These buffers enable the cage 
to adjust itself readily to suit the inequality of its load and also 
prevent the transmission of vibration to the building. 

The driving pulley attached to the spindle acts as a reservoir 
for grease, which latter is distributed in a uniform manner, thus 
ensuring efficient lubrication. The countershaft is attached to 



Fill. 41.— HiiiJto-EvrKACToii wrrji Ovkuiikaii Coiintkiishaft. 

AlHoft and Co., lAd.). 

the machine as shown in illustration; it is provided with fast and 
loose pulleys, belt striking gear, and an automatic friction clutch; 
the latter prevents undue .^rain on the belt and motive power 
when starting the machine. 

In another form of under-driven machine the motive power 
is furnished by a small motor or steam engine built into and form¬ 
ing part of the machine. 
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l*'ig. 42, shows a typical representative of the under-driven 
form of hydro-extractor in section. ^In this machine the cage is 
suspended in the rigid outer casing by means of a steel shaft 



.attached to a conical self-balancing bearing in an overhung frame- 
■The machine is belt-driven, but may be driven direct by means of 
a smali,st*3i}i engine or electric motor. 
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The difficulties formerly associated with the effici^t lubrica¬ 
tion of hydro-extractors have been overcome by the use of ball 
bearings, since these only need greasing occasionally. Hence, 
there is little danger of the “ linen ” becoming contaminated with 
oil stains. 

Fig. 43A, shows the latest form of ttie W’alion-Laidloiu 
Bearing with patent rubber buffer. It is stated by the makers that 
by the use of the latter, the cage will run with a much greater 
unbalanced load than has hitherto been possible, while, as the 
buffer is conoidal in form, it is self-adjusting, so that screws or 
nuts for tightening purpo.ses as the buffer wears are not required. 

A .similar type of bearing (big. 4.tll). i.s employed in the con¬ 
struction of the under-driven machines made by the same firm, 
while Fig. 43C, repre.sents a sectional \iew ol the Pott, (iassels, 
and iVilluimson's form of liall-liearing with .sell-adjusting buffers. 
In this arrangement, the side pull of the .spindle and cage is taken 
on the top ;ind bottom row's' of balls, and the oscillation and 
weight of the cage by the two middle rows of balls. .As the buf¬ 
fers arc separated by a loose ring, the total load is carried by 
both buffers, so that any wear is taken up by the compression 
of the rublxtr. This arrangement controls a large unbalanced 
load without transmitting vibration to the frame. Both bearing 
and buffers can be easily removed without di.smantling the 
machine, ;ind lubrication i.s effected by means of a little grease 
applied at comparatively long intervals. 

When loading hydro-extractors, care should be taken to 
place the goods evenly round the sides first, afterw'ards placing 
other goods in the centre. If the machine is unevenly loaded 
it will begin to rock and may be .seriou.sly strained. A foot or 
hand brake is generally provided for quickly bringing the cage 
to rest after the beb or clutch has been removSl, but it should 
not be applied until the machine has slowed down. -c 




Fio. 43 .—Types of Bauj Bbarisos fon Hydro-Eetractors. 
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SECTION III.-STARCHING MACHINES. * 

» 

The treatment which the goods undergo after the removal of 
excess of water depends upon the kind of “ finish ” required. 

Wool and silk goods, as well .is many mi.scellaneous articles 
wliieh need to possess a sofl " handl*'," are d. icd in one or other 
of the various types ol drying rooms. 

Certain elas.ses of goods, such as collars, cuffs, and the 
bosoms, neckbands, and cuffs ol shirts, require a “ stiff ” fini.sh,” 
while tabk' cloths, .seniettes, and many other flat goods have to 
be finished in such a way as To rr-nder them neither too stiff nor 
too .soft, i.e., a medium “ fini.sh " is required. In many hotels 
and restaurants, however, table “ linen " is u.sed which is finished 
by ironing only, no stiffening material whatever iK’ing employed. 
■As a rule, this mode of procedure only gives satisfactory results 
with the highest quality of linen goods. 



9 Fin. 44 .—STUicHiNn Tiiouaii. 
{'T. BraUfonl tmdCo,). 


For the production of a stiff or medium “ finish ” on articles 
of linen and cotton, it is necessary first to impregnate them with 
some substance or substances, which, under suitable conditions, are 
capable of binding the fibres together into a more or less stiff and 
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coherent mass without sacrificing too much pliability. Starch is 
commonly used for the purpose, and the operation is known as 
starching. It may be carried out tiither by agitating the articles 
in a trough, or machine, containing starch suspended in cold water, 
or by working them in a paste made by treating starch with boil¬ 
ing water. We may thus distinguish between the raw starch 
process and the “ boiled ” starcb process. 

Many flat goods which require a medium “finish” aie 
starched in the washing machine, during the final rin.se of the 
washing process, a little boiled starcli being nddCd to the 
water for the purpose. 



I'bo. 45.—" Div-VViima ” SiAiu aiso JUciiiNi!. 

(I>. and .7. Tiilhn . IMX 

The simplest form of apparatus employed for starching pur¬ 
poses consists <»f a water-tight trough of wood, to which steam 
can be supplied by means of an open copper pipe fitted near the 
bottom. The articles <0 be starched are simply agitated for a 
short time in a warm boiled starch paste contained in the trough; 
they are then squeezed by passing them between two rubber 
covered rollers attached to the apparatus (Fig. 44). The surplus 
starch is thus removed and fails into the tmugh to be used over 
again. This apparatus is very useful for starchmg light goods, 
such as lace curtains and other articles which are washed in bags; 
it may also be used for blueing and rinsing. 

' Collar, Call, and Shirt Starching Machines_Mechanical 

.appliances are now generally employed for starching collars, cuffs, 
and the parts of shirts that have to Jje highly stiffened. For this 
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purpose a large mimber of machines are available and they may 
be divided into three classes, viz. :— * 

1. Rotary starching machines. 

2. Machines for starching the different parts of shirts. 

3. Machines for starching collars, cuffs, etc., with 

boiled starch. 



Fig. 46.—Baubki. ST.uicmsa Machink. . 

I. Rotary Starching Machines. —This class includes the 
“dip wheel starchers” which are largely used in Great Britain 
and Ireland. A typical representative is shown in Fig. 45. It 
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consists of a six-sided drum provided with ;! water-tight door. 
The drum is mounted on iron frames and is fined with gear which 
causes it to rcvoh e on its axis at » speed of about 20-30 revolu¬ 
tions per minute. The collars, cuffs, etc., are introduced into the 
machine along with the necessary amount of raw starch suspen¬ 
sion, and the machine .set in motion. Continual agitation is neces¬ 
sary in order that the goods may be thoroughly and evenly im¬ 
pregnated with the starch." The machin<- ■ run at a comparatively 
slow speed so that the goods drop twice Ir e top to bottom during 
every revolution and are dashed into the .^larch mlxtiu'c. 

In .some patterns the drum is barrel-shaped, while in others 
it is triangular or ptmlagonal. Fig. ^^h illuslrates ii.<‘ of the for¬ 
mer class. It differs from many other machines in i!iat il is fitted 
with a positive crank reversing gear, which defines exsictly the 
amount of travcf between each rever.se of the harref, whereas with 
the ordinary two Ix'lt driving gear, the harref possesses a tendency 
to travef further one way than the other and may thus give rise to 
defective starching. In another macfiine of this class, (Fig. 47), 
the barrel is flat and the interior corrugated so that it exerts a 
rubbing action on the articles being starched. The barrel 
revolves on a trunnion fixed into suitable bearings at its base, and 
is so constructed that the motion takes place at an angle of about 
45°. A power wringer may be fixed above the machine as shown 
in the illustdation. • 
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fill. 47.—“ WONFLOWKK ” ST.VneilKK WITH Winjimi!. 

(Hill ami Herbert, LitI,). 

In use, the majority of rotary starching machines revolve in 
one direction only, since it is considered by many authorities that 
a reversing motion has little influence in facilitating the starching 
operation or on the degree of uniformity with which the starch 
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suspension is absorbed, while it is well known that renewals and 
repairs of the various parts are not so frequent as when Reversing 
gear is employed. • 

The “ Elevator ” Starchiiij; Machine, (Fig. 48), resembles the 
ordinary type of rotary washing machine. Its chief distinguish¬ 
ing feature is the provision of gearing for the purpose of raising 
the inner perforated cylinder elear of the starch contained in the 
outer vessel whilst revoh ing, so that surplus starch can be drained 
off without passing through the goods. It is claimed by the 
makers, th*at, with this machine, there is not much danger of the 
latter becoming contaminated with “ surface starch.” 



Fl(i. 48.—" El.KV.VTOir’ WTOil'HlSIi Maciii.se. 

(ir. .Swmtfft'rsrrf/f'x uml Stjn.k. Lhi K 

The inner cylinder revoKes on Irunnioiib resting on strong 
frames and reverses after every lew revolutions, tit is fitted with 
projections on the out.side for the purpose of agitating the starcli, 
and several beaters .lre fixed to tlie inside.* Ready acce.ss can be 
had to the machine by means of two doors, one at the front and 
the other at the hack. The illustration shows the machine fitted 
with a wringer. 

The foregoing machines are best adapted for starching 
goods with raw#starch. If boiled starch fs u.sed, it is customary 
to employ a machine provided with a heating arrangement for 
keeping the .starch paste at an elevated temperature during the 
starching operation. Tor the treatment of articles which need to 
be highly stiffened, machines are in use which automatically rub 
and force the hot .starch paste into the goods. 
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2. Machines for Starching Shirts.— To 'the .second class ol 
starching machines belong those which have been .specially de* 
signed for starching the ho.soms, ritek bands, and cuffs of .shirts. 
One of the mo.st useful machines of this class, {Fig. 49), consists 
of a tank for holding the starch mixture mounted on suitable 
supports and covered with two movable metal plates. In the 
interior of the tank .ire Iko .series of brass or wooden rubbers 
fixed In a vertical po.sitio’n to frames of bras.s whicli move back¬ 
wards and forwards when actuated by getiring. The,part of the 
shirt to be starched is placed between the two sets of rubbers, and, 
as each set revolves in oppo.site directions by the friction .set up, as 
well as backwards and forwards by the motion of the carrying 



Fio. 49.—SiraiT Stabchiso Maohink. 
il.^raithwtiitf ami Sou, LtS.i. 

frames, it will be evident that thorough impitgnation of the" 
“ linen is assured. The shirt is passed lietween two rubber rol¬ 
lers, on entering the machine and these serve for the purpose of 
removing surplus starch after the openition is finished. By simply 
closing the cover, the machine is automatically set in motion. 
Similarly, the machine stops immediately on opening the cover. 
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In another form of this class of machine, the part of ^he shirt 
to be starched is pressed against a rubber-covered pad fitted in 
the interior of a small tank containing starch. By means of a 
rubber-covered plunger, which moves up and down, the starch 
is pressed into the shirt, and at the same time creases are re¬ 
moved by the smoothing action of the plunger. Excess of starch 
is removed in the same way as in the previous machine. 

Similar machines to the above may be used for starching 
shirts with,boilcd st.irch, but in this case, it is customary to pro¬ 
vide the starch tanks with sleam jaekets. 



IJk . 50.—“ J-iosoM Stauchkij.'’ 
il. liroithirnifc ond Son. Ltd ). 


Bosom Starching Machine.--\ machine u.sed for starching 
the bosoms of shirts is shown in Fig. 50. Its chief features are 
(0) a galvanized metaf work holder of tl^‘ size and shape of a 
shirt front; (h) roller m:id<i of cellular rubber or fluted brass, 
supported by movable side .u rns; and (c) a brass starch trough. 

While the shirt is being arranged on the plate, the roller is 
revolving in the stareh trough, but by depressing the treadle at 
the front, it is lifted clear of the stareh and cau.sed to roll back¬ 
wards and forwards over the bo.som of the shirt on the plate. On 
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releasing the treadle, the roller tra^■els back to the starch trough. 
The length of stroke can be regulated by means of a lever fixed 
to the side of the machine. 

In this method of starching, it is evident that the starch is 
forced into the shirt by a rolling action and light pressure. Boiled 
starch is employed and the starch trough rests upon a .steam chest, 
so that the contents can lje kept hot. 



Fl(i* 51.—WBCST B.1NU bTiBcmE 
(/. Brailhwaitr and Hmt, Ltd.). 

Wrist and Neck-Band Starcher. —Fig. 51 illustrates a 
machine designed for starching the nccl^ ;ind wri.st bands of 
shirts as well as attached cuffs. It is usually (^iployed—in con- , 
junction with the machine just described—in works where a large 
trade is done in the starching of shirts with boiled starch. 

The machine is comparatively simple in constructionit con¬ 
sists es.sentially of a strong frame of iron supporting a brass 
starch pan resting on a steam heated arm, and arranged above 
this are two rollers and the necessary gearing. The lower roller 
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is covered with cellular rubber or fluted brass, and rcs^! in the 
starch pan when the machine is not in use. The upper roller is of 
metal and the two are brought into contact, and .separated, by 
depressing and releasing the treadle, motion being imparted by 
means of toothed wheels which are in connection with fast and 
loose pulleys. 

3. Machines for Starching Collarp and Cuffs with Boiled 
Starch- —The machines lx;longing to this class arc wholly of 
American origin. They have been designed to impregnate small 
detached articles made of scver.il thicknesses of cloth with a 
sufficient amount of starch—in ’a comparatively short period of 
time—to give .s.atisfaclory results in finishing. ,\ well-known 
machine of this type is shown in Fig. 52. It consists of ;i cast- 



I’jii. 52. -Ciii.hAii ANii Core Hi'AiicniNii M whine. 

ItiTiiitiNH Boaui) Type. 
iJ. Arnwtrmu and Co., Ltd.). ^ 

iron stand supporting a starch trough lined with tinned copper. 
The trough is steam-jackeied, so that the stirch may be kept at an 
elevated temperature during the starching operation. .\ li\c 
steam connection is al.so provided. 

The goods are carried mto the starch between open weave 
endless aprons, and ,ar^ subjected to a rubbing action by means of 
corrugated roller^ which press them againsft a perforated rubbing 
board. The rollers move allernfltely backwards and forw'arijs while 
the goods are held quite flat between the aprons. At t.ha exit end 
of the machine is a pair of stripping rollers which serve to re¬ 
move surplus starch, the degree of pressure exerted being regu¬ 
lated by means of weights. The machine can be arranged either 
for belt gear or attached motor. 
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Aft^r passing between the stripping rollers, the goods are 
laid out flat on a suitable table and “ wiped down ” in the usual 
way. They are then ready to be dried. 

In another type of continuous starching machine, a 
large brass drum covered with wool felt and cotton 
cloth, takes the place of the rubbing board u.sed in 
the machine descriljcd above. The lower half of the drum is 
immer.sed in starch paste contained in a steam-jacketed starch 
trough, and is in constant touch with a series of bra.ss'rolls, which 
are held in a brass frame of semicircular shape. When the 



Fio. 53 .—Coi.i.*K ANii Curr Stabciieii. Dbum Type. OriN. 

(t. Biuitlnmitr and Hon, Ltd.). 

* 

machine is in use, the collars are fed between the corrugated rolls, 
and the padded brass drum, and, by means of the pressure applied, 
—which is governed by adjustable springs—absorb the necessary 
amount of starch. The collars are. carried from the starch pan te 
the wiping tpble on an endless apron, and a .series of string guides 
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placed round Ihe padded drum strip the articles from ij as they 
come out of the starch trough.^ ^'ig, 53, shows the machine open 
for cleaning. 

A modified form of the above apparatus is built with two 
drums and two series of corrugated rolls, so that the goods re¬ 
main for a longer time in contact with the starch and rubbing sur¬ 
faces than in the single drum machine Consequently, a more 
thorough and uniform penetration of the goods by the starch is 
assured. 1 


SECTION IV.-DRYINO APPARATUS. 

The drying .systems in use in modern steam laundries are: — 

1. Drying rooms in which the goods are stationary, the 

air being heated by radiation from coils of steam 
pipes, while circulation is effected by natural 
means or aided by the use of fans. 

2. Drying rooms as in No. 1 ; a warm air blast being 

supplied by means of a fan for heating purposes 
and for ensuring the removal of moisture laden 
air. 

3. Conveyor drying rooms in which the air is heated by 

steam coils or introduced as in No. 2, the articles 
being conveyed automatically in and out of the 
room. 

\ tumbler drying r(«)m has also been lately introduced for 
separating and drying certain clas.ses of articles direct from the 
hydro-extractor. This is illu.strated :ind de.scribed in Part II. 

t. Drying Rooms with Natural or Induced Air Circulation.— 
The simple.st form of drying app.iratus consists of a suit¬ 
able room, on the floor of which is arranged a series of steam pipes 
heated either by exh.aust or live steam. One or more outlets in 
the ceiling .serv'e for the escape of moist air, whil» openings near 
the floor level allow the ingress of fresh air. Circulation is 
brought about by the difference in the dent-ities of the warm and 
cold air. As the temperature of the air in the. vicinity of the steam 
pipes rises, expansion takes place .and the light warm air ascends 
to the outlet, l.aking up moisture from the goods in its passage. 
In this system, dryir^ takes place unevenly for the following 
reasons :—In th*first place, the warm air Akes tlie shortest direc¬ 
tion to the outlet, .so thal sAne goods may be subjected to its 
action to a greater extent than others; .secondly, the quantity of 
water evaporated in a given time is not always the same owing 
to variations in the condition of the atmosphere; and in the third 
place, the temperature of the warm air is lowered on coming into 
contact with the wet goods. Hence, it exhibits a tendency to 
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descend, and coming into contact with otlier wet goods retards 
vapourisation of the water they contain. The greater the differ¬ 
ence between the outside and inside (emperntures, the more efficient 
is the drying operation, but in any case a considerable waste of 
heat occurs. Collars, cuffs, etc., which have been starched with 
boiled starch are commonly dried by means of a system of this 
kind working at an elevated temperature, and, under such con¬ 
ditions, very satisfactory results arc obtained. A typical drying 
room in which the circulation is effected in the mannes described 
alx)vc is illustrated in Fig. 54. .As will be seen by a glance at the 



* Flu. 54.— Duviku Ovi£.s. 

(TT. SHiitnu-rseiili'K and Souk, Lid ). 

illu.stration| the goods travel in and out of the room on overhead 
tracks, the openings being provided with iron <loors. 

In most forms of drying apparatus working on this 
principle, it is customary to a.ssist the natural circulation of the air 
by means of one or more propellers or exh.iust fans placed on top 
of the drying room. When exhaust fans are used, drying takes 
place more rapidly owing to the reduction in the pressure of the 
air and the mqfe rapid removal of aqueous vapour. Just as in 
the previous case, however, it is difficult to ensure uniformity in 
drying, for the fan wiU draw its supply fronj the nearest inlet, so 
that the current of air may only <-ome into contact with a portion 
of the goods. Furthermore, the fan may be .so powerful as to pre¬ 
vent the air from remaining for a sufficient length of time in con¬ 
tact with the steam pipes, to enable it to^ acquire the necessary 
heat for readily vapourising moisture. I'or th^.se reasons, it is'^ 
now the general practice to u.se propellers, so that the air is forced 
down through the goods and then passes out through openings 
in the apparatus jusit above the floor level. Drying rooms of this 
Jtind are almost universally employed for drying certain classes 
' of goods, af high temperatures; they appear to have been speci¬ 
ally intijpduced for use in connection with the boiled starch pro- 
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cess, and, like many other machines of American design, they are 
commonly built on the sectional or compartment principle. Hence, 
their usefulness for a small tr&de will be apparent, while additional 
compartments can be added as the work increases. A typical one 
compartment drying room designed on this principle is shown in 
Fig. 55. It is built of wood, in sections, which bolt together. 
The interior is lined with asbestos to prevent waste of heat by 
transmission and to minimise the risk of fire. On top of the 
asbestos 's a lining of heavy tin plate which is stated to be far 



ft \ 

Fici. 55. —Trick Compartment Dry Boom. 

(r. Braithimiir. and San, Ltd.). 

superior to galvanized iron, as it does not buckle when exposed 
to heat, neither d('cS readily corrode or become coated with a 
grimy deposit. « • 

A section provided with‘two doors and with space .for two 
trucks is termed a compartment. The trucks run on angle iron 
tracks, and are made entirely of metal. They are fitted with gal¬ 
vanized iron carrier bars for supporting the articles to be dried, 
and also with handles and roller bearing castors for readily 
moving them about. 
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Heat is supplied by coils of steam pipes, of which there are 
three to each section or compartment, viz. One coil extending 
the length of each side and another flown the centre. Each coil 
is made up in sections with return bends so as to be complete in 
itself. 

The fan lor circulating the ;iir is placed on top oi the room 
and is driven by means of belt gearing. 

Special collar and cuff carrier bars are generally used with 
this apparatus. 'I'hey arc made of galvanized iron and are 
triangular in shape. Hooks .are placed on each side of the bar, 
each pair being formed from one piece of wire. Consequently, it 
is practic.ally impossible for a hook to drop off. Plain carrier bars 
are also furnished for supporting miscellaneous articles. 

The system of drying described above is specially adapted 
for boiled starch work; it is not suitable for woollens or for the 
general work of the laundry owing to the high temperature at 
which drying takes place. Hence in domestic laundries in which 
boiled starch is used for collars, cuffs, etc., it is nei'essary to 
empltyv two drying rooms, in one of which, woollen and other 
goods can be dried :it a medium temperature. 

2. Drying by Means of a Warm Air Blast.— The most satis¬ 
factory system of drying the various articles treated in the laun¬ 
dry, excluding lho.s<- goods which have lxx?n heavily .starched with 
boiled starch, is dependent on the use of a current of warm air, 
which is blown into the drying room by means of a propeller or 
fan. This .system has been largely adopted in modern laundries 
and gives excellent results, while when properly de.signed it is 
considered to lx- the most economical of all processes of drying 
textile materials. The principal features .are as follows : — 

1. .\ suitable room into which the warm air is dis¬ 

charged. 

2. Trucks or other apparatus for supporting the goods 

be dried. 

3. .A heater and blower for heating and supplying the 

air. , , 

4. Ducts for distributing the air currents. 

5. Exhaust openings for the e.scape of air which has 

done its work. 

Dryinp Rooms .—These are usually built of brick. If of 
wood or iron they should be insulated to prevent loss of heat by 
transmission. In one system two Mtoms are em^oyed, the warm 
air inlet being so arranged that by moving a swing door the air 
is directed into either room as desired. When this method is 
adopted the goods are dried in one of the rooms while the other 
is being emptied and re-filled, and so on alternately. An arrange¬ 
ment of, this kind is shown in Fig. 56. The apparatus for heating 
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and disch.'irjfing the air is placed on top of tlie rooms^ and com¬ 
municates with a vertical dupt which branches near the floor level 
into two horizontal ducts, one for each room. By nioring the 



handle at the frt)nl of the rooms, the air current can be directed to 
the left or right according to requirements, while the moist air 
escapes through the outlets in the central partition. 
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The t,vpe of drying room which appears to be coming into 
general use is designed on the draw-out system, a brief description 
of which has already been given. In this, the outer casing is 
built up in sections, and each section is provided with a door or 
panel which consists essentially of one end of a truck or “ horse,” 
which runs on rails placed overhead or laid on the floor. The 
other end of each “ horse,” i.c., the back, also acts as a door, so 
that when the ” horse ” is withdrawn to its fullest extent, the 
opening info the drying room is re-sealed ; thus, wa.ste of heat and 
interference with the direction of the air currents arc avoided. 
In some cases, however, the “ horses ” :irc made interchangeable, 
and can be entirely withdrawn. Ilcnce this arrangement enables 
trucks to be loaded while all the sections .arc in use, and when 
one ” horse ” is removed from the room, another is ready to be 
introduced. Many other variations may be adopted. 

Supports jor the Goods .—These consist of fixed or mov.able 
wooden or galvanized iron rods or racks which are attached to 
supports in the ceiling, in the case of drying rooms in which the 
operators have to enter, while in the draw-cjut system they are 
built up in the form of sliding trucks or “ horses ” as previously 
described. 



IJ. Ketth f(Kd Blncknuni Co., Ltd.). 

Ball clip bars (Fig.* 57), are u.sed in the system illustrated in 
Fig. 56. These are wooden bars provided with notches at regular 
intervals along their entire length. In each notch is one or more 
balls which can be pushed back into a comparatively large groove, 
thus enabling the goods to be readily clippfd or^removed as re¬ 
quired. • 

Air tleaters and Blowers .—For heating the air, coils of steam 
pipes are employed enclosed by a sheet steel casing. The pipes 
are heated either by exhaust or live steam and are assembled 
together in varktVis forms. In one well-known type, the heater is 
built up ^jn •spptions, each of which contains either two or four 
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rows of vertical steam pipes connected by horizontal pipes at the 
top (Figf 58, A and B). Bo'th sides of the sections rest on angle 
irons whieh allow the bases to c/pand and contract freely. In 
order to economise room and material, the sides of the sections 
are corrugated so that they fit each other closely. On the end 
of each .section is a flanged head divided by a horizontal dia¬ 
phragm, the upper p:irt communictiting with the stetim supply and 
the lower with the dniin. A blank lltinge is itlaced ;it one end of 
a .series of sections and the steam inlet and drain out^let pipes at 
the other. When de.sired, :i series of sections can he constructed 
with independent .steam and drain connections to each section, 
thus allowing the amount of heating surface to he \aricd 
at will. This arrangement is reprc.scnted in h'ig. 58C. 

The air is heated by dniwing or blowing it into the steel 
encased heater by metms of a fan. It is next brought into clo.se 
contact with the steam pipes and then ptisses through siiit;d)le 
ducts into the drying room. Opinions differ :is to whether the 
air should be drawn or blown through the heater. In cither case, 
however, it expands on coming in contact with the hot pipes; 
hence, more power is required to handle the increased \olume if 
the exhau.stion process is adopted, with the result that the heated 
air is supplied to the room under greater pressure than when the 
second method is employed. Thus, drying takes jtlace more 
rapidly owing to tiic greater ease with v\hich the fibres of the 
articles are penetrated by the air current. The fan or blower is 
of the centrifugal type partly enclosed by a steel c.-ising so as to 
ensure a steady bla.st. If it is to he used for exhausting, there is 
only one inlet which is connected to the distributing duct, whereas 
when required for blowing, an ink t is usu.illy left on each side in 
order that a suHicient supply of air in:iy be obtained. 

Ducts.—If the drying rtKtm is kirge or is built on the sec¬ 
tional system with a considerable numlx-r of “ horses ” in one 
room, it is necessary to provide means for the equal di.stribution 
of the heated ;iir. This is effcct<'d by the use of ducts or dis¬ 
tributors which arc ivade of galvanized sheet steel piping with 
suitable outlets for the air. Each outlet is fitted with a regulating 
slide so that air can be admitted into the room in the immediate 
vicinity of each or all of the “ horses ” as reqitired. Ducts also 
serve for the purpo.se of regulating the temperature of the air 
currents. Thus hy tht use of a cold air by-pa>it; and two ducts, , 
with a mixing damper, cither cold oj hot air only, can be admitted 
into the drying room, while a mixture of the two in any proportion 
can also be obtained. 

In some cases itnderground ducts are used, the heating 
' apparatus, etc., being placed on the ground level near one side 
of the rpom^ and the hot air admitted from a short underground 
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Oullcis .—Considornblc diversity of opinion still exists rcspert- 
ing the best positions for the outlets ;is well as the incits’of drying 
rooms, although many authorities are agreed that the most efficient 



Fui. 59.—SEonoNAL Deyino ItooM WITH Fan and Am Hkatku. 
iSiHrtevant Emiinecrimi Co.,Lt<J.). 


drying system is one in which the heated air enters at the top of 
the room and subsequently escapes through outlets at or near 
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tln‘ floor level. This arrangement is now generally employed. 
In many ca.ses the outlets are made in the floor of the room and 
communicate with an underground tluc leading to the cliimncy. ' 
When the hot air is admitted from an underground duct, the 
moist air makes its exit through a similar duet on the other side 
of the room. A typical sectional dry-room with fan and heater is 
shown in h'ig. 59. In this apparatus, the air is supplied to the 
heater through a connecting pipe which is in communication with 
the atmosphere outside the building. This pipe, howvver, is fre¬ 
quently dispensed with, and the air dmwn naturally from an air 
duct built in.the wall, against which the appar.itus is fixed. 



Fio. 60. —FitA3ij!;ttuitK OF CoNVEoitt Dity Room. 

(J. lirntihwaite anl Son, 

In some works, an»additional room is built og top of the main \ 
drying room.s so as to enclose the heater and blower used for supply¬ 
ing hot air to the chamber beneath; The room is thus heated by 
radiation from the air heater, and is t'ery serviceable for drying 
mi.scellaneous articles and woollens. A door of the ordinary type ■ 
is provided wlych is reached from the ground floor by metins of 
steps. Horses ” cannot, of course, be used. 
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3. Conveyor Dry Rooms. —In this system of drjnng, the 
goods are slowly conveyed on endless ch.ains or conveyors, 
through suitable rooms which *are heated either by steam pipes 
or by means of a warm air bhist. Two well-known types of 
drying rooms working on this principle ;ire in general use, one of 
which is chiefly employed in conjunction with the boiled starch 
process while the other is available for the general w'ork of the 
laundry. Fig. ()0 illu.slrates a conveyor dry room apparatus 
built by the».\inerican Laundry Machinery Co. It consists essen¬ 
tially of a c;isl-iron frame supporting the conveyor chain, track, 
driving mechanism, and two or more series of steam coils, the 
whole being enclo.sed in a wooden or galvanized iron case (not 
shown in the illu.stralion). The ch:iin is of tinned iron and the 
trolleys which carry it tdong the track are fitted with roller bear- 
ingt- Fig. 61 illu.strates the automatic unloading mechanism as 



Fi<t. 61.—A I’TOJATic Unloading Mechanism. 

(i. Jiraitlumite and Son, Lid.), 

u.sed fo- collars aijd cuffs; its mode of action Iteing clearly shown. 
Different lots of goods can b» kept separate by placing a brass 
pin into the sleeve of the hanger at the end of each lot. This 
makes the circuit of the room, and when the last piece of the lot 
has been unloaded, the pin strikes the long projecting forks, and 
the chain is automatically stopped. This type of dry room is best 
suited for drying collars, cuffs, and shirts which have been 
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starched with boiled starch, but it can Ijc modified so as lo ser\e 
for drying; other goods, in which case specially designed loading 
«nd unloading mechanism is employed. The driving gear is 



placed on the roof, one belt driving the chain as well as a fan for 
circulating the air. TIk arrangement of the chain within the 
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room depends upon the size. In the smallest size of room, tlic 
chain is arranged in two loops, while in the larger room.s, f»ur and 
.six loop arrangements ;ire in gt^nend use. In .some cases com¬ 
bination truck and con\ eyor dry room.s arc used. 

Kig. l>2 is a .sectional elevation of a conveyor dry room 
belonging to the second class. In this .ipparatus, the 
goods are conveyed through the room hv.mcjiiis of a double end¬ 
less chain working in sprvK'ket wheels at both ends. Attached to 
the chain arc*roimd uooden bars provided with .special v'lips, from 
which the goods are suspended. The chain is v-nclosed in a 
wooden case built with double w.ills, and is placed in such a 
position that there is ample sp.icc both ;ibove and Ix'low for the 
circulation of air currents. A fan draws air over a heater and 
delivers it into the lower .spac e, while another f:in in the upper 
space at the other end of the room t.ikes up the air from the 



lower space tind propels ptirt of it downwttrds, while the remainder 
passes throtigh flie outlet into the atmosphere. The articles to be 
dried are placed one at a time tigainst a round bar, with an up- 
w.ard movement, the clips automatically rising and falling, thus 
clipping the goods in position, hach bar is cttpable of holding 
four shirts or other articles in proportion. After* filling two or 
three bars, the opertitor turns a small wheel in order to move the 
travelling chains forward, thereby bringing other bars into posi¬ 
tion. The operation is repeated until all the rods are full, by 
which time the Jirtirles first put in have arrived at the delivery end. 
.\t this stage, for each bar loaded at the feed end, one bar is 
automatically un]^ade(f at the delivery enth and the goods fall 
on a grid ready for collection. • Fig. 63 shows the automatic clips 
in action. 
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SteCTION V.-IRONING AND FINISHING MACHINERY. 

< 

The machines used in the varyau.s ironing and auxiliary opera¬ 
tions carried on in the laundry may be conveniently arranged in 
three groups, viz. : — 

1. Steam ironing machines, including multiple roller 

machines. 

2. Shirt, collar, and cuff ironing and finishing machines. 

3. Ironing machines for body linen, blouses, and similar 

article.s. • 

Miscellaneous appliances will lx; described when dealing with 
the finishing operations in which they :ire employed. 

I. Steam Ironing Machines.—The single roller steam iron¬ 
ing machine or calender, generally known as a “decoudun,” 
is one of the most importjint machines used in the laundry. It 
is extensively employed for ironing all classes ol single ply flat 
articles, and is especially adapted for the purpose of imparling a 
a gloss to p.artially dry flat goods which have licen previou.sly 
impregnated with a small C|uantity of starch. The machine 
derives its popuhir mime of “ilecoudun" from its originator, 
who was a h'rench engineer. 

A decoudun of modern construction is shown in Fig. 64. 
It consists of a cast iron roller—turned perfectly true—which 
revolves in a cast iron concave bed, machined out to fit the circum¬ 
ference of the roller when the latter is covered with felt. The bed 
is highly polished and both it and the roller can be heated by 
steam, tha former being cap,able of withstanding a pressure of 
about 80 lbs. per square inch and the latter a pressure of not more 
than 20 lbs. As a rule, however, the working pressure on the bed 
varies from about 40-50 lbs. per sq. inch. The roller is supported 
at each- end in sliding bearings which are mounted in cast iron 
fmmes; it is provided with power raising gear with automatic 
stops at the top :ind bottom, so that it can be r.'iised clear of the 
bed when not ki use, or for cleaning, etc. The pressure on the 
bed can be readily adjusted by slightly lowering or raising the 
roller, a hand wheel attachment being provided for the purpose. 

The roller is driven at both ends by means of spur and pinion 
gear operated by a countershaft at one end of the machine through 
worm gearing, and can be driven at two different speeds. 

Decoudun rollers arc made in • various sizes; the ■ 
width varies from 50 to 120^ inches, anfi the diameter 
from t8 to 36 inches. The 108 by 24 inch machine 

is largely used, although many launderers favour the 120 
inch machine. A covering of woollen material technically known 
,ats “ felt ” or “ blanketing,” is wound round the roller before use. 
This acts aS an. elastic cushion, thus preventing the goods from 




Flo. 64.—‘'Ims" DeCOUUU.V. {l. Bnnihwatte nnd Son, Ltd.) 
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being subjected to an excessive amount of friction when in contact 
with the* metal bed, while its property of readily absorbing mois¬ 
ture is of great importance in fadlilating the ironing operation. 
The “felt” employed for the purpose is obtainable in a great 
many qualities both as regards thickness and nature of fibres from 
which it has been made. Too much attention cannot be paid to 
the proper covering of decouduns, and, in fact, all ironing 
machines, because satisfactory work cannot lx* done even with 
the aid of the most expensive mtichines, if the covering is of 
inferior quality or if the rollers ;ire clothed in a careless manner. 
One method of covering the roller with “felt” of medium thickness, 
is to attiich a piece of calico (about one round) with a little .starch 
paste and to put one end of “ felt ” under loose end of calico or 
.stitch together. The “felt” is then wound ontothc roller according 
to thickness required. Fintdiy :i few layers of cotton sheeting are 
wound on top in order to protect the “ felt ” from excessive wear 
and tear. It is customary to remo^e and wash the sheeting after 
every few days’ w'ork. When thick “ felt ” is employed, it is 
passed once round the roller and the ends .sewn with silk thread 
in such a way as to render the s<'am quite smooth after the roller 
h.as been in use for a short time. This method is now seldom used. 
The chief point to be ob.served in .all cases, is to make sure that a 
uniform layer of elastic and absorlxmt material of sufficient thick¬ 
ness to .admit of considerable pressure without much sacrifice of 
its properties, is prc.sented to the polished surface of the heated 
bed. 

.■\ fingfer guard is fitted in front of the machine as well as a 
feed lip, the latter Ixing used for the purpose of guiding the 
goods into the machine. For high speed work, a ribbon con¬ 
tinuous feed device is often u.sed. This consists of a series of end¬ 
less narrow cotton bands upon which the goods are laid and there¬ 
by carried automatically into the machine. Several operators can 
thus serve the machine independent of one another, since there is 
no feed lip to operate. 

When using a de^oudun, a considerable amount of steam is 
genenited from the articles being ironed, and in order to facilitate 
its escape, the exit sides of the beds of many machines are made 
to curve outwards. 

The roller is heated by steam at a pressure of about lo lbs. 
per sq. inch, this being generally sufficieni to Ijeep the covering 
in good condition, as excess of .noieture is evaporated during the 
time that the roller is out of contact with the Ix-d. It is evident, 
however, that the amount of moisture retained by the “ felt ” 
depends upon the nature of the latter, the speed of the machine, 
and the condition of the articles passing through. If the covering 
retains too much moisture, the goods cannot be properly finished. 
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Steam traps are provided for all ironing machines heated by 
steam, while reducing and safety valves are fitted v/htn the 
steam pressure required is lower, than that in the boiler. 

Multiple Roller Ironing Machines. —We have previously men¬ 
tioned that single roller ironing machines, i.e., decouduns, are 
chiefly adapted for finishing goods which have already been 
partially dried. Articles taken direct from the hydro-extractor 
usually require two passages through one of these machines in 
order to obtain satisfactory results. On this account, it is the 
custom in some works, to employ two decouduns, one of which 
is u.sed to remove excess of moisture from the goods, and the 
other for the final finishing operation. In such cases, the dc- 
coudun used for drying purposes should h.'ive a larger area of 
heated surface than the finishing machine. By adopting this plan, 
less strain is put on the latter; the felt is easily kept dry, and the 
“ finish ” obtained is more satisfactory and uniform. The process 
is too slow, however, in laundries carrying on a large trade in the 
cleansing of flat goods, so that.machine makers have introduced 
various types of multiple roller machines, each of which is capable 
of a very large output. Unfortunately, these possess certain 
disadv'antages which militate against their general adoption for 
all classes of flat work. 

Multiple roller mai-hincs are invaluable fo" rapidly drying flat 
articles, such as hotel and restaurant work, at one operation; they 
also impart a slight “ finish ” to the goods, but cannot be used, 
to any great extent, for ironing starched goods, as thejatter stick 
to the first roller and tend to wind round it. Guiding tapes have 
lieen introduced to overcome this defect, but these frequently leave 
siring marks on the goods, and the difficulties associated with 
sticking have not been completely overcome. 

The speed which articles can be dried and finished on a 
machine of this kind, depends upon their thickness, the amount 
of moisture pre.sent, the area of the heated surfaces of the 
machine, and the skill of the operators in introducing the goods. 
The highest speed is about ijo feet per mi.iute. 

Multiple roller machines are largely u.sed in America, and to 
a considerable extent in this country and other parts of Europe. 
They may be divided into the following classes: — 

1. Machine.-i, fitted with from 2 to 8 padded rollers, 

vvfiich fit into : corresponefing number of station¬ 
ary steam he.^ted “beds.” 

2. Machines provided with one or two steam heated 

rollers, and a number of smaller padded rollers 
which are not heated. 

3. Machines possessing both steam heated rollers and 

.steam heated chests or “beds.” 




Flo. 65. —Six Boll Iboneb. (D. and J. TuUis, Ltd.). 
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To the first class belong several well-known machines fitted 
with two, three, or more rollers, each of which revolves in a steam 
heated polished concave bed. K .six roller machine of this type 
is shown in Fig. 65. The beds are arranged in such a way, that 
there is a gradual slope from the feeding end. .so that the goods 
pass automatically from one bed to another. The rollers are 
made of cast-iron, polished on the faces, and open at the ends. 
They arc covered with felt, and the pressure is regulated by small 
hand-wheels and screws which enable them to be rai.scd and ad¬ 
justed separately. Spe-cial gear can be fitted for lifting the whole 
of the rollers clear of the bed simultaneously. This arrangement 
is said to be of considerable importance, Ixjcau.se, apart from a 
saving in time, the roller coverings la.st longer if they are imme¬ 
diately raised out of contact with the Iteds when the machine is 
stopped for a short time. 

In .inother machine of the same class (Fig. 66), there are 
five steam heated beds, each of which is shaped to receive a padded 
roller, hour of the beds are phfccd immediately underneath the 
corresponding rollers, while the fifth is inverted so that its cor- 



’f. Jjffaithimite awl Son, Ltd,). 

responding roller is placed underneath. The object of this 
arrangement is to enable flat goods to be ironed on both sides by 
one passage through the machine. The rollers can be raised clear 
■of the bed by means of a lever, and as in most machines of this 
type they are placed at suitable distances apart in order to facili¬ 
tate the escape of vapour produced by the contact of moist articles 
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with the heated beds. Different speeds are readily attainable by 
the use* of a countershaft and suitable pulleys, thus enabling the 
operators to vary the speed of ths? machine according to the nature 
of the goods which are being ironed. The total heating surface 
is 8,400 sq. inches, and the area under pressure of the rollers is 
5,100 sq. inches. 

In some machines ,of this type, the inverted bed is replaced 
by a small steam heated uncovered roller. 

It will be evident from our description of the aljpve machines, 
that a portion only of the heated beds is actually utilised for dry¬ 
ing and finishing purposes, and machine makers have long recog¬ 
nised that a more economk-al system would be one in which the 
whole of the heated surface could be rendered available for such 
purposes. 

At the pre.sent time there are several machines on the market 
embodying this principle, and these are capable of drying and 
ironing flat goods as fast as they can be fed into the machines. 
The constructional details are almost identical with tho.se of the 
machine de.scribed above. \ distinguishing feature, however, is 
the provision of an endless trax elling b.'ind or .apron, upon which, 
the goods are carried lieneath and in close contact with the heated 
beds. The latter are polished underneath as well as above, and 
the available hcatjng surface is about twice as great as that pro¬ 
vided by a machine of .similar size built on the usual plan. 

American machine makers h:ive paid considerable attention 
to the byilding of ironing machines on the principles outlined 
above, and an interesting development is the introduction of 
machines designed on the sectional or unit system. Thus, a 
machine which is only suitable for a small output can be readily 
converted int,o a large capacity machine by the addition of sections 
or units as occasion demands. 

Fig. 67 shows a section of a three roll sectional ironer which 
is the simple.si form of this type of machine. Its essential features 
are three padded rollers A, and three steam heated chests B, 
supported by a strmig framework. The rhests are covered on 
the under.sidc with asbe.stos to prevent loss of heat by radiation. 
Two of the rolls are 14 inches in diameter and fit into correspond¬ 
ing .steam chests, while the last chest is inverted over a roller 10 
inches in diameter. To this section or unit, other sections of one 
or two rolls each, atfd a similar number of chfests, may be addeth 
from time to time. In order to pfevent the .sections from getting 
out of alignment, they are so bolted together, as to make it im¬ 
possible for them to work loose. The rolls are hollow and have 
open ends, a feature that considerably diminishes the risk of burn¬ 
ing the coverings. They are also fitted with an automatic pres- 
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sure de\ ice which enables the rolls to be raised in battery by simply 
lifting a lever connected to the driving gear of the mafliine. 

'I'he feeding device is of the»riblxtn type and is furnished with 
an automatic safety finger guard. Fig. 68 shows a .sec'tional view 
of a .vtoll ironer built up of two sections, viz. :—A 3-roll ironer ns 
described above, with a unit of two rolls and chests added. 



(/ Jir<nfhivai(c anil Son, Lid.). 

To the .second liass ol multiple roller machines Ix-long the 
cylinder steam “mangles,” which are hirgel} - used in .America 
and to a con.sidcrable extent or the Continent. The niain features 
of a machine of this type are {a) a cylinder heated by high pressure 
steam, and (b) a number of sm;ill ]):tdded rollers mounted in con- 



Fin. 68.—FivK-lloLL Iboxek. Skction. 

(J. liniith'uaite and S<m, LtdX 

tact with the peri]diei*' of the heated roller. The cylinder is 
cau.sed to revolve *by means cf suitable ’ge.'iring, which also 
actuates the padded rollers. Aliingle or double apron attaejiment 
(Fig. 69) is provided for the purpo.se of guiding the goods out 
of the machine, the latter removing them on the feeding side and 
the former on the opposite side. Tapes are also provided to pre¬ 
vent the goods from winding round the padded rolls. The number 
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of the latter varies from 3 to about 8, and the diameter of the 
cylinder from 16 to 24 inches. 

One form of this class of •machine is now made with two 
heated cylinders, one of which is about 24 inches and the other 
8 inches in diameter. Five padded rollers are provided, and the 
arrangement of these, in conjunction with the heated cylinders, 
cnable.s the goods to Ijp dried and polished on both sides by one 
passage. The apron arrangement of a very large capacity 
machine itclonging to this class is shown in Fig. jo. The chief 
features of the machine may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

1. The steam heated cylinder is 120 inches wide and 48 
inches in diameter. 

2. Six padded rolls are mounted round the periphery of the 
cylinder, each roll being covered with eight inches more felt than 
the preceding one, so as to keep the goods taut without tearing 
the most delicate articles. The gear of the rolls is in mesh with 
the main driving wheel. 




Sinille Apron. Doiiblr Apron 

Fio. 69.—Lowsk Apron Attachmksts. 

« (J. Armstronv mid Co„ Ltd,). 

3. The heated cylinder travels faster than the rolls, aprons, 
or goods, in order to (o) obtain a good “ finish”; (b) to reduce 
the amount af wear and tear to which the roll coverings are sub¬ 
jected and to keep them in a comparatively soft condition, because 
in cases where the foils travel faster than the cylinder, the cover¬ 
ings are continually winding tighter on the rolls; and (c) to 
lengthen the life of the aprons. When the latter travel faster 
than the cylinder, they are being continually pulled by their driv¬ 
ing rolls, but in this machine they are assisted in their travel by 
the motion of the cylinder. ^ '■ 

4l An automatic device is provided for raising and lowering 
the rolls, the aptx>ns being, slackened or tightened at the same 
time, while for recovering purposes, etc., the rolls may be readily 
thrown out of, gear with the main driving gear by turning a hand 
wheel. 
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6. The goods are fed into the machine by means of an auto¬ 
matic apron “ feed ” and pass over and around the cylinder. At 
apron roll No. lo, they are taken up by the inside apron and 
carried by it against the cylinder to roll No. 2. Here the goods 
are taken between the outer and inner aprons and carried back 

• under the machine to the delivery table. This arrangement gives 
the articles a contact apinst the cylinder of y/Slhs of its surface, 
and the additional drying effect of another passage beneath the 
cylinder. 

7. The string guides are counter-balanced to keep the 
.strings taut, .ind arc arranged- to prevent string marks, while 
automatic guidc.s keep the aprons in position. 



Fill. 70.— Ai'box Akkasgement of “ TuaiAS ” Mamile. 

{J. Artmtrong and Co., Ltd.). 

It is claimed that this machine will dry and iron goods as fast 
as they can be handled by the operators. 

Multiple ironing machine.s of the third class possess the chief 
features of steam chest machines, as well as those of steam 
mangles, i.e., they consist e.ssentially of combinations of cylinders 
heated by steam, and steam heated chests or beds. They are 
usually built on the iin't system, the first unit consisting either of 
(a) two steam healed < he.jts in which travel two 9 inch padded rolls, 
or (ii) a steam heated cylinder round the pC-riphery of which are 
mounted four 4J inch padded rolls. To this first unit—whether 
cylinder or chests—one or more additional units, each consisting 
of (a) a frame supporting one chest and corresponding roll, or 



to cylinder, or chest to chest as desired. 

The steam cylinder is almost completely encircled by an end¬ 
less apron, which is kept in proper position by means of an auto¬ 
matic guide. The a.Dron travels aHnnt Innhps tn thp factor 
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than the cylinder so as to impart a better “ finish ” to the goods, 
and its position at the receiving table is such that, when a sheet, 
for instance, is coming from, the machine, and the first end 
reaches the folders, the last end of the sheet is free, and it can 
be folded at once, whereas in other types of flat work ironers, it 
is necessary to wait until the art ides drop on to the receiving 
tables. When a combination machine consisting of a cylinder and 
two or more chests is in u.se, the goods .arc ironed on one side by 
the chests .and on the other by tlie cylinder. A simple eccentric 
device is provided for raising the padded rolls away from the chests 
inches, while etich roll can also be raised separately. 

The feeding device att.ached to the cylinder machine is of the 
ribbon apron type, having a positive hand guard, the chest 
machines being provided with metal feeds, although the former 
type of “ fe<'d " can be att.ached to any rn.achine. Fig. yi.A repre¬ 
sents a two chest machine with motor drive, while :i four chest 
and one cylinder mtichinc is shown in Fig. 71U. Fig. 71C is a 
diagrammatic view of the latter showing the travel of the goods 
through the machine. 

2. Collar, Cuff, and Shirt Ironing and Finishing Machines.— 

■ Vfler shirts, collars, and cuffs htive been saturated with raw 
starch, they are plata'd in .a hytlro-extrtictor or passed between 
the rollers of a wringing machine in order to remove surplus 
water and starch. They ;ue next str,aight<-ned out and brushed 
so as to prepare them for the ironing process. 

If boiled starch has been u.sed, however, a diflergnt mode of 
[trocedure is adopted. Fxcess of sttirch is first removed and the 
goods dried. They are then dam[«'ned, allowed to lie for a short 
lime, .and finally passed on to the ironing machines. 

The ironing process for goods which have Iteen tretiled with 
rtivv starch consists cs.sentitilly of two mtiin operations known 
technically as “blocking,” and “glossing” or “polishing.” 
The term “ bhx-king ” i.s u.sed to indic.ate that pturt of the proces.s 
which has for its chief objects (a), the smoothing out and removal 
of creases, and (h), Ihe pttrtial drying of life goods. At the same 
time, the inherent stiffening and ten.acious properties of the starch 
are developed in pre.sencc of moisture :ind he,at, so that the articles 
become “set.” That stage of the process at which excess of 
water is converted intt steam and the starch gelatinised, is known 
as “ .steaming”? hence “ blocking ” and .steaming ” take place 
concurrently. * 

It is not customary to di.scriminate between various stages 
of the ironing process when the goods hav'c been starched with 
boiled starch since these are u.su.ally ironed by one or more pas¬ 
sages through a multiple roller ironer, immediately after removal 
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from the dam[X‘ning press. The following classification is 
adopted for all appliances used in ironing and finishing goods 
which have been heavily starched, .viz. : — 

1. Blocking and steaming machines. 

2. Glossing machines, including multiple roll collar iron- 

ers for boiled starch work. 

3. Collar and cuff edge ironing machines. 

4. Seam dampeners. 

5. Collar and cuff shaping appliances. 

6. Ncck-band ironing machines. 


1.-BLOCKING AND STEAMING MACHINES. 

The blocking and steaming of collars, cuffs, shirts, etc., are 
usually effected with the aid of a machine belonging to one of the 
following clas.ses, viz. : — 

lA. Table ironing machines. 
iB. Steam presses. 

iC. Machines with rollers and inverted concave irons. 

Blocking with hand irons is also a common practice in many 
laundries. Shirts are bkx^ked and partly finished on machines 
belonging to the fir^t or second class. 

In some ctises, both blocking and glossing are carried on with 
the aid of one and the .same machine, but it is more usual to 
employ, at least, two machines, each of which is specially adapted 
for one part of the ironing process. 

lA. Table Ironing Machines _The chief features of 

machines of this class are a padded shirt or collar board, and a 
hollow, highly jjolished, heated metal roller. W’hen the machine 
is in use, the board travels backwards and forwards beneath the 
roller while the latter is revolving in contact with it, so that a 
considerable amount of friction is exerted at the point of contact 
owing to the different speeds at which the board and roller travel. 
The roller is usually heated by means of a mixture of air under 
slight pressure and gas, and both it and the table are connected to 
driving-gear, which in the most up to date machines, gives a 
reciprocating reversing motion. 

A well known type of table ironing marine is shown in Fig. 
72. Attached to a .suitSble framework is a nighl* polished hollow 
metal roller, beneath which is a tabid of cast iron and wood. The 
table fits into grooves at the sides of the machine and is covered 
with felt over which calico is stretched tight by means of a ratchet 
wheel and key; it moves horizontally in the grooves between the 
polished roller arid a driving cylinder, and can be adjusted ver- 
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tically by means of a hand lever placed at the side of the machine. 
This lever is connected to the driving cylinder placed beneath the 
table, and causes it to rise or fall at will, a similar movement 
being thus imparted to the table. Hence, the pressure betw'een 
the latter and fixed polished roller can be easily regulated. The 
driving gear consists of fast and loose pulleys with two narrow 
belts, one of which is crossed and the other open. 


I I 



Fio. 72 .—“Taiii*” Iiia.siNO MaohiS^ 
{GUmT <uul Hohsoti, Ltd.). 


The polished toiler is heated by means of a mixture of gas 
and air, which passes into the interior of the roller through a 
perforated tube or burner extending the whole length. This 
burner is provided with the necessary cocks for the proper ad¬ 
justment of gas ant^air. 

When the* machine is not in actuM use, the heated roller 
revolves outwards, i.e., aw 9 y from the operator, and the driving 
cylinder inwards, but when the machine is being used, depression 
on the foot treadle shifts the belts on the pulleys; this causes the 
rollers to reverse their rotation, thus taking the table—on the 
top of which the goods to be ironed are placed—between them. 
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The outward motion again occurs on releasing the treadle and 
the table travels to the front of the machine. The polished roller 
travels a little faster than the driving cylinder, .so that a certain 
amount of “slip ” is induced, thus facilit.ating the production of 
a lustrous surface on the goods being ironed. 

■Shirt bosoms and attached cuffs can be ironed on this type 
of machine by substituting a special shirt board for the usual 
padded table. 



Fio. 73.—BKi.K-BEVEiis7No Blockinb Macuisk. 

(Cherry Tree Uachim Co., Ltd.), 

Another machine of the same type as the above but differing 
in several particulars is, shown in b'ig. 73.* Its distingui.shing 
features are a very wide collar boar^; the provision of handles 
instead of* treadles for starting and stopping purposes; an auto¬ 
matic Self-reversing motion which enables the table to be reversed 
at any point in the travel; and a hand wheel and screw ai range- 
meht for adjusting the pressure on the ironing surface without 
moving the gear wheels, thus ensuring that the wheels are always 
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in the same depth of gear. The table can be instantly lowered 
in the event of a belt breaking while it is under the heated roller. 
It is covered with a sheet ofoindiarubter over which is placed a 
piece of thin felt and finally a sheet of calico. The pressure is ob¬ 
tained by means of a spiral spring, which readily yields to the 
various thicknesses of linen being ironed. 

This machine is specially adapted for blocking a large number 
of collars or cuffs at one operation, but in order to utili.se its ob¬ 
vious advantages to the fullest extent, it is necessary to employ it 
in conjunction with one of the various types of rapid glossing 
machines described in the following section. 



Fio. 74.—“ Taiilb ” Iroxiku Machixk with SranT BoAita. 
iChetry Tree Machine Co., Ltd.). 


When the boson-* of shirts are ironed on table machines, it is 
customary to u-ffc a board of the approxunatc size and shape of 
a shirt front. This is fixed fo the table of the machine jn such a 
way, that sufficient space is left beneath the roller on either side 
to enable the shirt bodies to be readily manipulated. 

Two interchangeable boards are supplied with most modern 
m,achines, one of which is designed for use with collars, cuffs, 
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and fronts, and the other for shirts. Fig 74 illustrates a machine 
fitted witfl a patent shirt board of a reversible type. It is claimed 
that, by the use of this board (S<.kian’s), shirt bosoms of any 
size can be ironed without leaving the usual objectionable mark 
down the centre. In use, one half of the bosom, and one cuff 
are first blocked; the board is then reversed without removing the 
shirt. Finally, the remaiipng half-Ix)Som, and cuff, are ironed in 
the same way. The bosoms are ironed across, instead of up and 
down as is the case with the usual form of board. The machine is 
built on similar line.s to those mentioned in connection with Fig. 
73, with the exception that a treadle is used for stopping and 
starting purpo.ses. 

For ironing Oxford and neglige shirts—plain or pleated—a 
special board provided with stretching apparatus is sometimes 
employed. It is furnished with an automatic neckband and yoke 
clamp, as well as a ratchet stretcher. The bed of the board is 
grooved down the centre and inlaid with rubber, which lies 
directly beneath the row of buttons on the shirt, thus forming a 
yielding bed and preventing them from breaking. 

The rollers of table ironing machines arc frequently made in 
different sizes to .-.uit the goods for the ironing of which they are 
to be used. Thus, the width of the roller of a machine designed 
for shirts only, is about equal to the width of the shaped shirt- 
board, while the diameter is greater than in the ordinary type 
of machine. This mode of construction results in a greater area 
of heated irqning surface, and gas is not wasted by heating parts 
of the roller which are not required. The usual widths are 18 
and. 24 inches, as tilready mentioned. In order to ensure com¬ 
plete combustion of the gas used for heating purposes, and to 
obtain the rcqijisite temperature, it is necessary to mix it with 
air under pressure before it enters the roller. Separate pipes are 
provided for the gas and air, as well as suitable regulating valves, 
which latter are*Sxed near the machine. 

The air is delivered under pressure by means of a fan or 
blower, and this communicates with a main distributing pipe from 
which the various machines are supplied through smaller branch 
pipes. 

A modification of the above system of heating is based upon 
the principle that if campressed gas be pissed, into a suitable 
burner provided with an arrangemeyt for the admission of air, 
the latter'is'drawn into the burner in sufficient quantity to ensure- 
complete combustion. Thus, it is evident that only one main 
pye containing the compressed gas is necessary. This system is 
mote fully described in Part II. . . 
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In many laundries both the “ blocking ” and glossing of 
shirts, collars, and cuffs are done with the aid of ordinary table 
ironing machines. It is evident, however, from a consideration 
of the constructional details and mode of working of these 
machines, that only a comparatively small portion of the heated 
roller comes into actual contact with the goods being ironed. 
Consequently, several passages Ixtween the roller and board are 
necessary before they can be properly “blocked.” 

It is considered by some authorities that goods treated in this 
way arc subjected to undue wear and tear, and several machine 
makers have introduced machines specially de,signed to diminish 
the length of time occupied in the “blocking” operation, thus 
facilitating the whole process of ironing. 



Flo. 75A. —UiAuiiAM hHowiNO Abea Flo. 75B. —Diaobam bhowino Point. 
or Contact of Bek with Heatiii) of Contact of Bed with Heatf.d 
Kollek. (“Fi.ExniLF, Table” Kolleh. (Obdinaby Table 
IboNEb) (r. Braithwmie mul Sm , Ltd .). Ikoneb). 

One of the.se machines is a modified form of the ordinary 
table ironer. Its chief distingui.shing feature is the provision of 
a flexible table, which is arranged in such a way that, w'hen in 
use, it comes into contact with a comparatively large area of the 
heated roller, while in the ordinary type of machiifc there is only 
a line of contact betjieen the roller and board. 

The table is of canvas, covered with felt, so that moisture 
from the goods is more or less readily removed. Two supporting 
rollers (Fig. 75A), which also act as guides, are provided, and 
above these is the usm^ gas heated roller. By means of suitable 
springs, the two* guide rollers are forcefl against the heated 
roller, and varying degrees of pressure can be easily oljtained, 
while the nature of the table and its mode of arrangement supplies 
the necessary degree of elasticity. For purposes of comparison 
a section of the bed and heated roller of the ordinary type of 
table ironer is shown in Fig. Y5B. 
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IB. Steam Presses.—Instead of using table machines in the pre¬ 
liminary ironing operations, steam presses may be employed with 
advantage. These differ entirely from all the machines previously 
described, both as regards constructional details and mode of 
working. They are eminently adapted for blocking and partially 
drying heavily starched goods, prior to the glossing operation, and 
are of the highest service in turning out work rapidly, while it 
is generally admitted that their use results in goods being subjected 
to much less friction than that which is set up when tgblc machines 
are employed. 



{W. Bummcracales and Sons, Ltd.). 


Fig. 76 repre-sents a typical blocking machine built on the 
press principle. A hollow head or iron polished on one side is 
‘carried by two side arms attached to a suitable framework, and 
is arranged ip such a way that the flat polished side is directed 
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downw.irds. 'I'lic iron is heated by tiicans of steam and is capable 
of vvithstandlng a working pressure of too lb, per squari^ inch. 

Immediately beneath the Incited head are fixed two horizontal 
iron guides or supports upon whic'h rtin two fell covered iron 
tables, i'he latter can l>e raised tigainsl the polished iron or 
lowered, ;is the ctise may be, by means of an eccentric and link 
motion driven by ;i worm :md worm wheel Irom ti pulley attach¬ 
ment. In operation, one ttible charged with collars, is being 
pressed upward into cont.act with the heated iron, while the other 
is being filled with eolhirs ready lor pressing, and so on alternately. 

file rising motion automatically stops when the goods are 
in cont.ii t with the healed iron, and the length of time they are 
allowed to rem.iin in this |)osilion is goxerm'd by the amount of 
moisture present, Ihe tempeniture of the iron, the degree of dry¬ 
ness re(|ui]'ed, and the condition of the felt covering. ,\bout five to 
ten sei onds is considered to be ample with a steam pressure of 
from yvi-So lb. per stpiare inch ; the motion is then reversed .so Ihat 
the table takes a downward direction, and is also automatically 
stopped at the point where the tables are changed. I'itich .set of 
collars is first pressed on one side, then turned over and pressed 
on Ihe n'ver.se side, 'fhey are then finished on table machines, 
or t»n multiple roller collar ironers. 

In the construction of all machines id thi., iype a great deal 
of attention has been |)aid to the consideration of means for keep¬ 
ing the felt in a fairlv drv condition, so as to ensure uniform and 
rapid work. . • 

The method adopted in the machine under consideration, is to 
allow the vaporisetl moisture to pass through the padding and 
along a large number of n.irrow grooves cut in the table top, 
from whence it escajics at the edges. The porous*nature of the 
padding and the large number of grooves tdlow the moisture to 
escape .so readilv, that it is quite possible to work the machine 
continuously without the necessilv of changing the'ptidding. The 
hitter consists of a cork iiad on the top of V' hich is placed a sheet 
of thin felt or doth .and finally a layer of calico. 

h'ig. 77 shows an ingenious type of ironer which combines 
a pressing motion with a slow gliding movement during the time 
the goods are in ccota, with the polished under surface of a steam 
heated chest. T>le latter is heated uath ^team at a pressure of 
about 50 lb. per square inch. • In operation two collar tables are 
employed, one of which is being loaded while the other is in con¬ 
tact with the polished bed. .\k in other press machines, two con- 
t.'icts are necessary, the first one on the surfaces of the goods, 
occupying from about 5-8 seconds, i. e., the time occupied from the 
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starting to the automatic stopping of the machine. The board 
is then .withdrawn, the collars, etc., turned over, and any creases 
that appear smoothed out according to the usual custom. Kinally, 
the arlicle.s arc pressed again, a sliding motion taking place at 
the same time, thus effectually preventing the goods from stick¬ 
ing to the healed iron ; this operation lasts from about 8-15 seconds 
according to the degree of dryness required. The collar boards 
are interchangeable with shirt boards, and upon each of the 
former, two rows of collars are pressed at the same time. The 
latest practice with this machine is to iron the collars “ bone-dry,” 
and then to dampen them on the surfaces by means of ;i special 
machine (Fig. iia). Finally they are fini.shcd by pa.ssing them 
through a rotary ” glosser ’’ of the typ^ shown in Fig. 86. 



Fig. V. —“ SeMI-I’kKSS ” luONKK WITH Cul.IjAB BoABUH. 

Steam Incet Side. 
tiBuattell. Wnrilro)} and Co.). • 

•Steam Cuff ]‘resses -—Separate steam presses specially de¬ 
signed for ironing the wristbands and cuffs attached to shirts 
are now in frequent use. They are of especial value in the ironing 
of cuffs attached to sleeves with short q;ussets, although they 
may also be used for* detached articles. A pi,ir of typical cuff* 
presses_is illustrated and described \n the account of the American 
press plant for shirts given below. 

Steam Shirt Presses .—In the majority of laundries, the bosoms, 
neckbands and'cuffs of shirts are ironed either on table machines 
or by hand,. During the last few years, however, several ingenious 
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machines designed on the press principle have been introduced for 
shirt finishing and it appears to be highly probable that tjie future 
development of ironing machines for heavily starched goods will 
be on the same principle, for it is becoming more and more recog¬ 
nised that ironing by pressure more nearly approaches hand work 
than any other method, while excessive wear and tear are avoided. 

We have previously given a description of the Russel-Wardrop 
semi-press machine, which is suitable either for collars or shirts. 
As already stated the boards are interchangeable, and upon each 
shirt board, tw(t^ half-bosoms (or a whole one) and two attached 
cuffs are pressed at the .same time. The steam exhaust and driv¬ 
ing side of this machine, with the shirt boards in position is 
shown in Fig. 78. .After pressing, the bosoms are. finished by a 
few p.'issages beneath the roller of a table ironing machine. 
Summerscales’ steam press described on page 192 is also made 
with non-inlerchangeable boards for shirts only, and with one 



Fio. 78.— “ Se.mi-Prk8s ” Ibo.neb with Shiht Boabhn. 

{. liusteU , Wardi'op atuZ Co .). 

board for collars and tbe other for shirts. The latter form is suit¬ 
able for a medium sized laundry. A “ shirt-boarB ” of this ma¬ 
chine really consists of three comparatively high padded boards, 
\i7. - A central one for holding a bosom (this being provided with 

a clamp for keeping the neckband in position), and a small board 
t'n each side for the attached cuffs. In lyost other respects the 
machine is similar to the coll.tr press and is operated in the same 
mtinner 

Americati Press Plam .—In many of the large laundries com¬ 
plete shirt press planjs comprising individual machines for iron¬ 
ing the bosoms, tuffs, yokes, and neckbaitds are in use. A plant 
of this nature is only suitable^ of coui.se, for works in whjch large 
quantities of shirts tire dealt with, and appears to be specially 
adapted for the production of a “ dome.stic finish," i.e., a fini.sh 
possessing little lustre. If a “ glo.s.sy finish ” is required, the 
articles need to be polished subsequently cither by hand or on a 
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suilJiblo machim:. An Amorican plant (suitable for a large laun¬ 
dry), wl^eli is stated to give exeellent lesults, consists of the fol¬ 
lowing machines, viz. :— „ 

I. Two <'urf presses. 

Combined neckband .and yoke press. 

Rosom press. 

Ciifj Fre,e<c.\'.—The Iron! view of a pair of typical cuff pres.scs 
i.s shown in h'ig. yq, wliik? Fig. f^o represents an en- 
l.arged view of the “ h<-.ad.” They are ehiellj' used for 



0 

Fi(i. 79.^0rFr I’]iks.skk. Fiiost VlEH- 
<r. lii'aifhwaite nwPSon. 

ironing ‘wristbands and attached cuffs, although they may 
also lx; employed for loo.se cuffs. Kach press consists of an 
•>? A” or saddle-shaped steam chest, beneath which is a “ head” 
of the sarpe shape. This particular shape is adopted so that 
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wri-ilbands with short f;iissc.‘ts can lx; as easily ironed as those 
with long gussets, while at the same time, the eufi is*moulded 
into the ret)uisite shape. Th^ steam chest is provided with a 
steam inlet and two outlets for the eondensed water. The “ head ” 
is hollow, and perforated on the upper surface with small holes, 
through which air is forced under pressure during the whole of 
the time that the machine is being utilised. On top of the “ head ” 
ar<' placed several tliickne.sses of felt cnxeied with a layer of muslin, 
this being l"rmed the “padding.” When the machine is in use 
the compressed air pas.ses through the ])a(lding, thits keeping it 
dry .and en.ahiing a greater output to he oht.ained in a given tint", 
while fresh co\erings .are !e(|ulred at less frequent intervals, 
ilv means of a handle and sliding devi.-e, the “ he.ad ’’ can he with¬ 
drawn for the purpose of id.acing a cuff in position or removing it. 
I'ig. ,So slums the “ he.ad “ after withdraw.d, hut without the p:id- 
ding. Two tre;idles .are provided, one of which is u.sed to apply 



the. 80 .—"Hk.ui” or Cnrr Pkkss. 
*(I. Jlratlnu'aiU’ amt fioii. 


the necesstiry degree of pressure to the cuff, while pressure on the 
other causes the “head ” to fall away from the steam chest and 
cushion against a spiral .spring with little or no noise. Rubber 
hose is used for est .Ijlishing communication with the .air pump. 
The latter is buift with a holiow h.ase whi<-h constitutes a reser¬ 
voir for storing up air for u.se m the event of the pressure on .several 
machines lx;ing released at the same time. Cuff presses are 
usually employed in pairs, so that a cuff can lx; pressed on one 
machine while the operator is removing a cuff from the second 
press and placing another in position. Instead of two single 
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presses, a double press may be used. In this form the “ heads ” 
are generally steam heated for keeping the padding dry. 

Neckband and Yoke Press.—Fig. 8i illustrate.s a combina¬ 
tion oress. A strong iron standard is provided with an arm on 
each side. Attached to one arm is a steam heated chest of a 



Fia. 81.— CoMJiiNBii Nkck-Band and .Yoke Press. 

(il Braxihtoaite and Son, Ltd.). «. 

similar .shape to that on the cuff press, but much longer and not 
so wide. The padded “ head ” is also of the same shape and is 
steam heated in order to keep the padding dry. In other respects 
'the constructional details and mode of working are somewhat 
similar tp those adopted in the case of the cuff presses. On the 
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right hand side of the machine is the yoke press. This is pro¬ 
vided with a flat square “ head ” which can be brought intrt contact 
with a flat steam chest by means of a pressure treadle- The pad¬ 
ding is kept dry in the same way as in the neckband press. At¬ 
tached to the head is a clamp for holding the neckband, while 
another clamp serves for the purpo.se of stretching the yoke so 
as to remove all creases l)eforc ironing. With the aid of this 
mac hine, the insides of the yokes of shirts can be easily ironed and 
set, thus preventing the barks of the .shirts from bulging out. 



Pin. 82.—“ Bokom ” Pbess. 
(I. llraMiwaiti' anti Son, Ltd.), 


“Bu.iom” JVes.s,—The constructional details and mode of 
working of a fora? of press largely used for ironing the bosoms of 
shirts will be readily understiTod by reference to Fig. 82 .and the 
description given below. 

In this apparatus, two pumps are provided, one for oil and 
the other for air. When the machine is in use, the latter works 
continuously, while the former is brought into action when required 
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by means of a ]jiessuie treadle. Hoth pumps are driven by the 
same pbiton rod. The air pump is shown in the illustration, but 
the oil pump is hidden from view ojving to its being immersed in the 
hollow ba.se of the press vvhieh acts as an oil reservoir. In the 
centre ol the base is a hollow cylinder of about 4^ in. diameter, and 
in this, ;i plunger travels up and down. Two pivot arms are attached 
to the left hand upright of the frame of the machine on ball bear¬ 
ings, and at the end of each arm is fixed a bosom bed. ,\ release 
treadle enables each arm to be swung alternately,into position 
beneath the steam chest, and an interlocking device prevents the 
bed from being raised until it is in proper position. The lower 
end of each arm is hollow and conical shapv'd at the mouth, so 
as readily to allow the upper end of the plunger to adjust itself 
easily in position when it begins to rise Hy depressing the pres¬ 
sure trejidle, oil is forced into the cylinder of the pump, and the 
bed rises until it comes into ('ontact with the stetim heated chest 
when pressure is exerted until it reaches 550 lb. per square inch, 
at which point the oil pressure is automatically cut off. In this 
way a uniform Di'cssure is obtained. The bosom beds or shirt 
boards arc perforated and covered in the usual way with woollen 
pads and cotton cloth. Air is forced through the padding by 
establishing <-ommunication between the hollow bed .and the air 
pump with the aid*of a rubber pipe. Ily adopting this plan, the 
felt is kept in good condition, since the air in passing through 
the perforations, readily vaporises the water absorlwd from the 
g(K)ds. A* steam inlet jMpe and :i pipe for the esc,ape of condensed 
steam are attached to the chest. 

The Ixds are provided with contriv.mces for stretching the 
bo.soms.of the shirts in position and for clamping the yokes. An 
adju.stablc neckband ring is also employed; it is suitable for any 
size of neckband. 

While one shirt is being pressed, another is being fixed in 
position on the .second bed. It is usually found that at least two 
pressings of each shirt bosom are necessary. After the first 
pressing, the overlapping edge of one side of the shirt bosom 
leaves a slight impression on the part beneath, so that in order 
to remove it, very thin plates of metal—which arc kept hot in a 
suitable box when not in use—of the slifipc of one half of the 
bosom of a shirt are employed. When the firSt or .second press¬ 
ing, a.s. the case may be, is finished, the overlapping edge is 
raised, a “ shape ’’ placed in position on the shirt front with the 
(•veriapping edge on top. Pressure is then applied, with the result 
that the overlaj^ing maik is obliterated, the use of hot plates 
also .seryes to prevent the formation of water stains. With this 
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machine, a glossy finish is not obtained, but the surfaces of the 
shirt bosoms are lendered extremely smooth and uniform, and 



Fio. 83 .—“Bosom” Frkks. Hand Power. 
(I. JBraithwai*4{ an^ Son, Ltd.). 
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exhibit an appearance, which, so far as a domestic finish is con¬ 
cerned, <eaves little to be desired. 

The modus operandi adopted in a large continental laundry 
with the foregoing shirt plant, for goods which have teen starched 
with raw starch, is as follows : — 

1. Lightly press cuffs on right side and then on wrong 

side. Finish on right side. 

2. Press the neckband in the same way as cuffs. 

3. Press the yoke after carefully placing in proper 

position. 

4. Iron the front on bosom press, first on right side 

to set the starch, then again on same side after 
m.'iking sure there are no creases, etc. If neces¬ 
sary the metal plate is then used for the overlap. 



I’M. 84.—BotLEU AXD Invbbted Ikon Blockisq Machine. 

(J. and J. Lam, Ltd ). 

For smaH laundries,’ institutions, hotels, <eto., where power 
is not-sies^Hy available, a hand power bosom press of the form 
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shown in Fig. .S3, is highly serviceable. This works on much the 
.same principle .as the power press described above, and carfbe built 
either with one or two beds. ‘In operation, the shirt bosom is 
placed on the Ired of the machine and clamped in position by means 
of a special clamp and expander. Pressure is then applied by 
pushing up the large lever, which raises the bed in close proximity 
to the chest; then, by stepping on the main treadle, the bed is 
brought into contact with the chest under heavy pressure, and 
locks in that.position. When the shirt is ready to lae removed, 
the operator steps on the small, treadle, which action unloc;ks the 
larger treadle and releases the pressure; on pulling down the large 
lever, the bed drops to its normal position, and by again depressing 
the release treadle, the beds are unlocked and may be .swung round 
:is required. 

iC. Machines with Rollers and Inverted Concave Irons— 

A blocking machine belonging to this class is shown in 
Fig. 84. It consists of an inverted hollow iron, shaped to fit a 
large hollow roller covered with felt. The iron can be heated 
either by steam or gas tind is polished on the side which is in 
contact with the roller. In use, the roller is caused to revolve by 
mctins ol suitable gearing, and can be immedititely stopped by the 
application of pressure to the footboard, the same action bring¬ 
ing the concave iron into contact with the roller. .At this stage, 
a collar is placed on the roller Ijed, the oper.ator steps off the 
treadle and the roller revolves. When the collar has pas.sed 
beneath the heated iron, pressure is ttgain applied, another collar 
placed on the bed, tind so on, one collar being steamed while 
another is being arranged on the bed. To prevent sticking, the 
motion is .so arranged that the roller starts before the iron is 
raised, thus skidding the collar off. 

2.-OLOSSINa‘ machinesI AND IRONERS POA BOILED 
. STARCH WORK. 

As already mentioned, glossing, as well as blocking, is fre¬ 
quently done on table ironing machines; in many works, how¬ 
ever, blocking is now done with the aid of a steam press, and 
the subsequent glossing on a table machine. Again, blocking 
may be done with a press, a concave iron machine, or an ordinary 
nr large capacity table machin*e, and the glossing operation on a 
roller machine. 

Roller glossing or finishing machines are used to a very large 
extent in America in connection with the boiled starch process, 
and modified forms of these appear to be meeting with increased 
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favour in this country. Strictly speaking, tlie glossing operation 
consist.'! of a preliminary drying operation followed by the actual 
glossing. Thus, it naturally follows, that a greater or less num¬ 
ber of contacts with a heated polished surface is necessary before 
the desired linisb is obtained. With regard to the ironing of goods 
treated with boiled .starch, it is lo be ob.served that the.se arc pur- 
po.sely rendered < nly xerv slightiy damp, so that they c.-in be 
readily “ set ” and glo.s.scd by one or more pas.sages through a suit¬ 
able roller machine, without ha\ ing first to undergo jj mor<‘ or less 
elaborate blocking operation. The number of p.assages requisite 
is governed by the amount of moisture in the goods, the tem¬ 
perature, speed, and number of rollers, and the degree ol gloss 
required, as well t.s other minor conditions. 



Fin. 85 .—“ Emphess ” C01.UB Ikoner. 

(W. SumrturirfUes and Sons, Ltd,), 

Roller Glos.nng Machines.—The noticeable feature .of 
maebines of this class, is the provision of small, highly polished 
pollers, heated by gas or steam. The heated rollers revolve in 
'contact with one or two large felt.covered rollers, the rate of 
revolutipn tof each type of roller being so arranged that consider- 
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able friction is set up at the points of contact. The amount of 
friction produced in this way, may Ix' \-aried at will in many of 
the large machines by the use pf interchangeable gear, so that 
cither a high or ;i medium gloss may be imparted to 
the goods by a single passage through the machine, pro- 
t ided, of course, they are in a suitjible condition. In some 
machines the small heated rollers are reitlaced by padded rollers 
revolving in contact with a hirge hetited roller, but the underlying 
priitciples upon which llie elli<'iency of tlu^se machin<‘s dejxmd arc 
the same in afl cases. In the simplest form of machine (I'ig. 85) 
there are only two rollers, one r)f wlih-li—the lower one—is 
healed and the other padded. The l.-itler is rein, in diameter 
and is carried in .1 swinging 11^11110, so as to ensure a perfectly 
true parallel pressure on the lower roller. 

'1 he pressure is obtained by means of suitable gear and 
springs. In order to obl.iin a s.atislactory finish on linen or 
cotton with the aid ol .a two-roller glossing machine, it is neces¬ 
sary to p.'iss the goods between'the rollers several times. These 
opertilions tii'e f.'U'ilitated Ity the provision ol a wooden trtty which 
is fixed beneath the machine at such an .ingle that the ironed 
goods are returned to the front ol tlie machine. 

In some double roller machines the healed roller is placed 
tibove the padded roller. 



I'm. 86.- il'iiBEB-lloLL GrosHneii M vcuine. 

• {Itmtell, M'anlrop anil Co.). * 

Tliree~Roll Glo!.sing Machhie .—This type of machine ^differs 
from the foregoing in that it is provided with an additional p.addcd 
roller and a guide which cause the goods to be returned automati¬ 
cally to the feed side of the machine, while at the same time they 
receive a .second nip between the heated and padded rolls. 
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A typical ihrce-roll glossing machine is shown in Fig. 86. It 
is mad? in two sizes, with rollers 14 inches and 24 inches long re¬ 
spectively. The former deals with^articles in single pairs, the latter 
in double pairs. The middle roller is of metal heated by gas and 
highly polished. Above and below this is a padded roll. In opera¬ 
tion, the goods are passed between the two lower rolls and are re¬ 
turned automatically to the operator through the top rolls. An im¬ 
portant improvement for ensuring an even set pressure on the rolls 



Fio. 87 .—“ Four-Contact ” Gi/Orriso Machine. 
iHiU and Herbert, Ltd ). 


irrespective of the varying thicknesses of jhe padding, has been re. 
cently patented. Od turning the pressure sef^w, a point is ulti¬ 
mately reached at which a lockii^ pawl is thrown in .automatic¬ 
ally. The point at which this Oixurs, is, of course, the previously 
determined correct pressure, and the action is independent of the 
thinnipg down ” of the padding. _ Another patented device has 
been ii^tr^jHced for the purpose of" relieving the padding of th^ 
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“ drag ” which occurs during working. This result is achieved 
by means of a pressure release arrangement, whereby tie pres¬ 
sure on the padded rolls is release,d momentarily at each revolution, 
thus preventing the padding from working forward. 

The machines described above are characterised by the pos¬ 
session of only one heated roller, and collars and cuffs require two 
or more passages before a satisfactory finish is obtained, hence 
such machines are unsuitable for dealing expeditiously with large 
quantities of goods. 

For very* rapid work, ironers with two or more heated rollers 
have been introduced. These 'are built on the same principles 
as the small machines but they arc so arranged that the goods are 
subjected to pressure at several points during a single passage, 
while at the same time they are in contact with (a) a heated cylinder 
throughout their passage or (b) heated rollers at the points of con¬ 
tact only. A distinguishing feature of one type of rapid ironer 
of recent introduction is the provision of a heated concave iron 
as well as a heated roller. 

Hill and Herbert’s “ Four-Contact ” Glossing Machine, Fig. 
by, has been designed with thj object of causing collars and 
cuffs to come into contact with the ironing rollers four times, dur¬ 
ing a single passage through the machine. The apparatus con¬ 
sists essentially of two small heated ironing rollers which revolve 
in contact with two l.'irgc padded rollers. The latter are pressed 
into contact with the former by means of springs which can be 
adjusted by worm gearing and hand wheels. Suitable guides are 
placed between the heated rollers, while a guide plate is attached 
to one side of the latter as shown in the diagram. 

Fig. 88 illustrates a five roll ironer. Supported in suitable 
bearings is a felt covered hollow cylinder 22m. in didmeter, round 
the periphery of which are mounted five highly polished steel 
rolls, each ayin. long and in. in diameter. The.sc rolls are 
usually heated by gas, and are geared in such a tvay, that there 
is a considerable amaunt of slip between them and the central 
drum, owing to difference in speed. They are provided with 
guides to carry the goods from roll to roll, while sufficient space 
is left lietween each to facilitate the escape of steam. An arrange¬ 
ment of endless tapes ^serves for the purpose of returning the 
ironed articles to the front of the machine. • Pressure is obtained 
by means of spiral springs, aBd is applied automatically by the 
operator standing on a footboard„the machine being started at the 
same time. 

It is claimed that this machine is capable of both blocking 
and finishing collars and cuffs at a very rapid rate, three times 
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through being sufficient for such articles when starched with raw 
starch. < It is also said to be well adapted for ironing napery, and 
collars, cuffs, etc., direct from tiv? dampening press (boiled starch 
process). 

A well-known type of multiple roller collar and cuff ironer, 
specially designed for boiled starch work (collars, cuffs, etc.) is 
shown in Fig. 8g. "i^he chief points of construction and the 
mode of working will be readily understf)od by reference to the 
illustnition. It is built in two widths, viz.: 14 jn. and 40 in. 



»Fi(i. 88.—F 1 VH-B 01 . 1 . Ikokku. Vikw . 

(. 7 . ApjAeitarih, 

The former is supplied either wdth two, three, or five heated rolls, 
and the latter with two or three. The two and three roll machines 
are suitable for imp.arting a domestic or medium gloss, and the 
five-roll machine f()r a high gloss finish. Interchangeable gear 
is provided, this iTeing used according the kind of finish re¬ 
quired. Two rolls o^ large dimensions, well p^dded with absorb¬ 
ent material are fitted to each type Sf machine. When the machine 
is in use, the goods are introduced at one end and emerge at the 
other after having passed between two or more heated rolls and 
the padded rolls.' It is stated that a single passage serves to finish 
collars and cuffs received from the dampening press. 
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Instead of using gas for heating the rollers of multiple ironers, 
steam may be employed, but, as a general rule it is not yearly so 
efficient as gas. Steam heated jiachines offer certain advantages, 
such as freedom from soot and dirt and easy control of the source of 
heat, so that the rollers are readily kept at a uniform temperature 
and-the ironer can be made hot enough for use in a few minutes. A 
sectional end view of a steam-heated machine, .showing the chief 
features and mode of working is represented in Fig. 90. Two 
heated rollers are provided, one of which is 6 in. and the other 16 in. 
in diameter."' The latter irons the fare of the collar while the 



Fig. 89. —Mvltii’li-Roll Coh.au and Ci'ie Ikonkii. 
iJ. Armstro7iii oitd Co., lAd.). 


former irons the reverse side. In contact with th6 periphery of 
the large roller arc live small padded rollers, a single padded roller 
being mounted in contact with the small heated roller. Thus the 
collars are subjected to pressure between the hot aTid padded roll¬ 
ers at six points during their passage through the machine. The 
pressure is applied by means of a lever which brings the padded 
rollers into contact with the large heated cylinder in unison, the 
bearings of the latter being stationary. This pressure lever ad¬ 
justs the rollers tc four different stops or positions. At the first 
position the genrAonre clear, leaving the rollers free for removing 
the coverings. The second position throws them in mesh, but 
keeps the rollers dear of the st^m cylinder. In the third posi¬ 
tion, the pressure is applied, and when the rollers are newly cov¬ 
ered, sufficient pressure for ironing is obtained. The fourth posi¬ 
tion causes additional pressure to be applied, and is used when 
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the coverings of the rollers have become packed down or worn. 

A separate lever is provided for applying pressure to the 
smaller heated roller. 

Both steam inlet and outlet connections for the heated cylind¬ 
ers are placed together at the same end, this being possible by 
using a syphon for removing the condensed water; thus only one 
stuffing box is necessary for each cylinder. 

The speed of the lirger roll may be varied by means of a 
clutch, so that a high or medium finish can be obtained. Between 
the second and third padded roll there is a square'bar which is 
driven from one end. Ihis bar revolves and its edges success¬ 
ively tap the collars at intervals of about one inch, as they pass 



Fia. 90 .— St®*m-Heatkd MronFLE-BoLL Iroseb. 
‘Sechosal Esb View. 

(1. Braithwaite and Sen, Ltd.). 


upwards front the .second to the third padded roll. Thus the col¬ 
lars are kept from curling and are properly fed under the third 
roll. 

In use, thfe collars are fed into the machine and pass between 
the small heated roll ^nd its auxiliary padded roll; they then pass 
between the large steam heated cylinder and padded rolls. The 
machine is furnished with either a straight feed board or a feed 
apron over the entire width of the ironing surface. 

Instead of a large heated cylinder round which are mounted pad¬ 
ded rolls, the mode of‘construction is frequentlyifreversed. Thus, inr 
one typical machine there are five small steam heated rolls and tw(^ 
padderf rolls. Each of the former^s 5 ]%• indies, and the main padded 
, roil I yi inches in diameter. The small padded roll revolves in con- 
' tact with a steam heated roll, which irons the wrong side of the col¬ 
lar, ilie/ace side is then ironed during the passage of the collar 
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between the remaining steam heated rolls and the large cylinder. 
At one end of each heated roll is fitted a syphon stuffing b«x, which 
has both live steam and drain cqpnections, while the journals of the 
rolls are carried in fixed bearing boxes. Pressure adjustment of 
the main padded roll is accomplished by weights, and the journals 
, of "both padded rolls are carried in movable bearing boxes on 
cushion springs, which give an even pressure and yet allow for 
variation in thickness in collars passing’ between the rolls. The 
whole of the rolls are driven by means of a clutch pulley and 
gear, and a compound gear changing ^heel is provided for high 
or medium gloss finish. 


S.-COLLAR AND DUFF EDOC IRONINQ MACHINES. 

In order to produce smooth edges on collars and cuffs, which 
have become more or less ragged by wear and tear, or are rough 
owing to the presence of exuding starch, it is customary to pass 
the goods through an edge ironer, of which there are several 
types. One of the simplest takes the form of a hollow steam- 
heated iron, in the top of which are several grooves of different 
widths. An arm attached to the main framework, serves as a 
support for a small vessel containing water, in which revolves a 
felt covered roller. The edges of the collars or cuffs to be ironed 
are first moistened by drawing them by hand over the wet rolltr; 
they are then immediately drawn through the grodves of the 
heated iron. As a rule, one or two passages are sufficient to 
smooth the roughest and sharpest edge. 

Fig. 91 illustrates an edge ironer of modern design. It 
consists essentially of a cone-shaped metallic disc—flsually electro¬ 
plated—provided with grooves of varying widths, so as to allow 
for different thicki^csses of collars and cuffs. The disc is caused 
to revolve by means of a belt pulley through bevel gear, and is 
heated by an atmospheric burner. An arm attached to the ma¬ 
chine, supports a suitable water tank containing a felt roll, upon 
which the edges of the goods are moistened immediately before 
placing them in the grooves. 

Edge ironing is sqjnetimes done with the aid of a combination 
collar finishing i^achine. In one type, designed for non-fold 
collars, the edges are autonfttically moistened and ironed, and 
the collar shaped at one operatio»i. 

The “ Shaw " Ironer and Shaper is specially adapted for iron¬ 
ing and “ setting” the'folded seams of turn down collars, and 
is one of the best-known machines of its class. It is made to 
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attach to a table, or portable stand, and takes the form of a curved 
metal pl:\te T'j.in. in diameter attached to suitable supports. The 
collar—after .seam dampening—is^ placed with the .seam on the 
plate and the edge ironed and “ set ” by simply running a heated 
grooved iron over it. The ordinary type of iron is heated intern¬ 
ally by means of a gas flame. In another form, electricity is used, 
while a third type is provided with an independent gasoline tank, 
generator, and burner. ‘A shaping tube, fixed in a horizontal 



I'lO. 91.— ‘Disc ” ElXUS iBO.NLll. 
{J, Amvitroftg and Co., Ltd.). 


position, is uf?ually combined with this machine \ the collars are 
simply pushed into the tube one after another as is the case when 
using a vertical tube (see Fig. 03). 


4.-SEAM DAMPENINO MACHINES. 

After double collars and cuffs have been ironed, they are 
ready for the folding operation, but, in qrder that this may be 
effected without damaging the starched linerf,f it is the usual 
practice first to moisten the goo* along the seams either by 
means of water or steam. Seam dampening is now generally 
carried on automatically. One well-known form of machine con¬ 
sists of an iron ^rame supporting a flat plate or table m which is 
a wide .opening. Working in this opening is a grooved wheel, 
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beneath which—*and in contact with it—is another wheel revolv- 
ing^ in a water tank. A third wheel covered with a felt fer rubber 
band is mounted above the plafc .and it.s periphery fits the groove 
of the middle wheel. When if is necessary to dampen both 
sides of seams with this machine, the rollers are allowed to revolve 
in contact, from time to time, so as to moisten the upper roller. 
Collars are fed between the lower and'central roller which may 
he actuated either by hand or power. The upper roller can be 
rai.sed or loa/ered as occasion requires by means of a foot treadle. 

• 

'I'hc “ Torrance ” Seam Dampener (Fig. 92A), rcpre.sents a 
type of machine designed foi' the purpose of enabling both sides of 
seams to be dampened autom.'itically at one operation. It 
possesses certain fetitures which :irc embodied in the foregoing 
machine, but only two pressure wh<K.‘ls are employed, both of 
which .'ire grooved to recei\'e endless bands or cords. The lower 
cord passes over gr<X)ved moistening rollers attached to a water 
t;ink placed beneath the pl.'ite of the m:ichinc, while the upper 
cord is moistened in a similar manner by means of grtxtvcd rollers 
in an overhead water tank. .Suitable guides are provided for 
automatically guiding the collars through the machine. 

In.stcad of using a cord for dampening the upper roller, an 
arrangement similar to that shown in Fig. 92H, is frequently used, 
especially for very rapid work. In this, the seams are dampened 
by passing the collars between two miyed screws, I'evolving in 
contact with one another. The lower sc^rew works in a water 
tank, while the upper one is kept in a moistened condition by 
allowing water to drop .slowly from a regulating valve attached to 
a container (see figure) Collar guides are attached to the 
plate, ,so that the goods have only to be fed into the machine. 

.Steam is also employed for dampening purposes, as it is 
found to be very q^uick and effective, though, unless carefully 
u.sed, it is apt to produce ‘ ‘ blobby ’ ’ results. A simple steam 
dampener largely employed is shown in Fig. gaC. It consists 
essentially of a steam-heated tube, flattened at one end, so that a 
narrow slit is lefl. 'i'he seam to be dampened is held by hand 
and passed over-the .slit through which .iRcends sufficient steam 
to keep it in a hot moist, condition. The collar is then folded 
and may be shaped by holding it^round the tube for a few ‘seconds. 
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S.-OOLLAR AND DUFF SHAFINO MACHINE*. 

“ Shapers ” are used for shaping and setting collars and cuffs 
after they have been ironed and—if necessary—folded. In one 
for^J a steam jacketed enamelled tube is fixed to a table. The 
collar to be shaped is inserted into the upper end of the tube, and 
pres.sed dovrn a certain distance, thus leaving room in the top of 
the tube for another collar. Eventually, the tube becomes filled 



Flo. 9S. — “T(pE” COLUB SHiPEB. 

(I. Son. Ltd.), 

with collars and the lowest one is then forced out and falls into a 
suitable receptacle placed under the table. A shaper of this kind 
is shown in Fig. 93. 
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The time required to force a collar througV. the tube is suffi¬ 
cient to. thoroughly dry and shape it perfectly round. It is very 
useful for airing and setting ci?llars and cuffs after they have 
already passed through an automatic shaping machine. 



Eld. 94.—“ ItoLLtii ” Ollaii Kjum'c) M.A(Iunk. 
(If. Htunmi'fscalcH and Sons, Ltd.). 


This type of shaper is largely used in conjunction with the 
“ Shaw ” edge ironer, but the luljc is fixed horizontally and may 
be healed by any of the methods adopted for the latter. The burner 
employed is desigijed for use with any of the kinds of gas most 
readily available. 



rut. 95 .—"Heim” Auq^MAxic Shapino Machine. 
(I. JBraithwaite a*i4 Sott, Ltd.). 


vjne well-known type of automatic shaper or curler consists 
of nn iadiarubber roller about tain. long by aj in. in diameter, and 
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a polished stcel\ roller of smaller diameter (Fig. 94). The 
steel roller revolves at a higher rate of speed than the large* one and 
the pressure between them can,be readily adjusted by means of 
springs to give any degree of curl to collars or cuffs. 

“ Heim ” Automatic Double Collar Shaper .—This machine 
05) automatically folds, irons the .seam, and curls collars 



I iu. 96. —Neck-Banij irokeh. 

^ • iJ. and T. Lane, Ltd.). • 

in one operation. On a suitaMe stand is mounted a wedge-shaped 
piece of iron heated By gas, a grcioved wheel, and a curling spindle 
of special shape also heated by gas. The collar to be shaped is 
previously dampened at the .seam on a separate machine, and fed 
into the shaper. It first passes over the wedge-shaped iron, which, 
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in conjunction with the grooved wheel caused it to assume the 
folded iorm, the seam being also ironed at' the same time. The 
collar is then carried by means ot driving bands round the curling 
spindle and emerges in a properly shaped condition. Many other 
combination folding and shaping machines are in use, but a con¬ 
sideration of space prevents us from describing them. 


•.-NECKBAND IRONINO MACHINES. , 


These arc used for ironing the neckbands of shirts and setting 
them up at the necessary angle. A typical neckband ironer is 
shown in Fig. 96. A cast iron standard supports a narrow roller 



, Fig. 97A.— Neck-Band Ring eok Fig. 97B.— Neck-Band Bing nos 

Hbast-Shafed Bands. Bound o» Oval Bands. 

(J. Braithwaite and Son , Ltd .). 


provided with a flangf on its outer edge. .Above this is a hollow' 
concave iron heated by gas. The roller is padded and is set ip 
motion, by depressing a treadle, wRile the same action causes the 
heated iron to descend and exert *d varying degree of pressure upon 
the felt covered roller. 

.This maduhe is suitable for ironing both sides of neckbands. 
In appthd.'form of machine, the heated iron is replaced by 
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a heated polishedyroller. Both rollers travel at the same speed 
so that the neckband is not stretched. The machine is »ot suit¬ 
able for imparting gloss to the, bands, but it is commonly em¬ 
ployed for ironing the wrist bands of shirts without cuffs. 

^eckband Kings.—For “ setting up” the neckbands of 
shirlk, flexible metal rings are frequently used. These enable the 
bands to be finished so as to stand up .straight from the bosom 
and yoke. They expand the neckband to the proper size without 
undue stretching, and are easily adjusted for different sizes of 
bands. Fig. 97A represents a ring for use with heart-shaped neck¬ 
bands, and Fig. 97R a ring for round or oval bands. 



Fi«. 98 .—“Body” Iboneb. 

(/. BraithwaiUt and Son. Ltd.). 

In using them, a ring is placed inside the neckband, and the 
latter ironed with the sing in position. , 

3. Ironing Machines lor^ Body Linen, Blouses, etc.—The 
ironing of such articles as aprons, shirt bodies, underwear 
of ail kinds, skirts, overalls, et^., etc., is still done by hand in 
many laundries, but in large establishments special machines known 
as body-ironers are commonly employed as well as other labour- 
, saving apparatus for this class ot work. 
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Fig. gS illustrates the ordinary type of/oody-ironer. Its 
es.sentwil features are a strong iron stand and two projecting 
parallel metal rollers. The top,roller is highly polished and can 
be heated by gas, while the lower one is p.idded with felt. A 
wooden receptacle is placed immediately beneath the rollers; it is 
used to prevent the goods from coming in contact with th«r floor 
and dirty parts of the. machine during the ironing operation. 

Pressure on the treadle causes the padded roller to rise until 
it comes into contact with the poli.shcd roller and aMhe same time 
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Fia. 99 .—Gkxkiul Ikomeb. 


{J. and J, Lane, Ltd.). 

a rotary motion is given to the rollers by means of suitable gear¬ 
ing. On releasing the treadle, the rollers are thrown out of gear 
and the padded rolled is lowered a few inched,..thus enabling the 
operator to adjust the article bei*g ironed while the rollers are 
stationary. In another type of,.body ironer the usual gas heated 
roller is replaced by a steam-heated reciprocating iron, which is 
shaped to fit part of the circumference of a hollow roller la In. 
in diatupter,, This machine is <shown in Fig. 99. 
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PART II. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
MODERN LAUNDRY WORK. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Work of Trading Domestic Laundries. 

It h.is been previou.sly mentioned that commercial laundry 
work may be conveniently divided into three great branches, 
viz. : — I. Ordinary trading domc.stic laundry work. 2. New 
.shirt, collar, and cuff laundry work, and 3. The laundering of new 
cmlmridered and plain soft finished goods. 

The processes and materials employed in each of these 
branches depend primarily upon the nature and condition of the 
goods and the kind of finish required. Consequently, the mode 
of treatment to which each of the different classes of goods is sub¬ 
jected will l)e described separately. 

The most imp irtant branch of the launder sg industry is that 
in which the operations of washing and re-dressing soiled domestic 
articles arc carried on. .'V considerable portion of this class cjf 
work is still done in hand laundries, but these are beiag gradu¬ 
ally displaced by steam power laundries equipped with ingenious 
and highly efficient labour saving machines. In hand laundries, 
the mode of procedure is largely governed according to the kind 
of appliances available. • 

The principal processes involved in modern steam laundry 
work may be briefly classified as follows;— 

1. Checking, sorting, and marking. 

2. Washing. . 

3. Drying. 

4. Finishing. 

The washing and finishing processes include many inter¬ 
dependent operations, the various details of which are subject to 
considerable variation, liot only in differenr laundries, but even 
in the same laundry, accordingrfo the kind of material to be dealt 
with and the machines in u.se. goods—^hnd in 

some cases those made from linen and cotton—are not starched, 
as this operation would degrade the soft, elastic, and other physi¬ 
cal properties which are so charticteristic of animal fibres. 
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SECTION I.—CHECKING, SORTING, AiylO MARKING. 

Each parcel of goods received at the laundry is taken to 
the sorting room, and the various articles sorted, and checked with 
those already entered in the customer’s book. 

The sorting room should be a well-lighted and spacious^art- 
ment containing a number of bins or boxes for the purpose of 
holding the various classes of soiled “ linen.” 

The marking of the goods for future identification is also 
done in this room. ' 

Only one bundle or basket of dirty ‘‘ linen ” is opened at a 
time and the contents arranged in separate heaps on a suitable 
wooden support placed on the floor. Thus, if a bundle contains 
handkerchiefs, collars, and shirts, three separate heaps are made, 
and then by counting the number of each heap the customer’s 
washing book is checked at once. 

Instructions are given to the sorters in many laundries to 
place badly stained goods into a separate receptacle, so that the 
operator in charge of the wash-house may treat such goods for 
the removal of stains before they are washed. This practice 
has its advantages, inasmuch as it is well known that certain 
stains are more difficult to remove after the goods on which they 
occur have been washed in the usual manner, than before such 
treatment, and its adoption frequently obviates the necessity of a 
Te-wash. 

After sorting, the bundles are passed on to another operator 
who examines each article separately in order to see if it has been 
previously marked. 

Each customer is assigned a distinctive mark, and the articles 
marked accoi'dingly, either black ink or coloured cotton thread 
or tape being used for the purpose. Aniline black and silver 
marking inks are commonly employed for marking collars, cuffs, 
shirts, etc., While cotton thread of various c'olours, or tapes, are 
u.sed for marking coloured and delicate articles, as well as silk 
and woollen goods, expensive linens, etc. Tags of aluminium cov¬ 
ered with linen are largely used in America. They are specially 
adapted for goods which are simply washed and rough dried, i.e., 
rough dry goods, and can be applied instantaneously by means 
of an automatic affixMg machine. Brass Jjins I’dth wide flat bodies 
upon which the numbers are stamj^d are also used, while machines 
are available for stamping the goods in plain figures or letters 
with ink. 

; • Special jiens, made either of glass or an alloy, are used in hand 

marking With ink, and it is | comparatively'! simple matter to 
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make the numbent quite plain. When coloured cotton thread is 
employed, however, it is necessary to adopt a system of marking 
in which curved letters or figures are omitted. * 

By using different combinations of two or more figures a 
vest large number of distinctive marks can be obtained. The 
tap^frequently employed for woollens, etc., are either plain 
or interwoven with coloured thread in the form of numbers or 
letters. Plain tapes are marked with ink in the usual way. 

Many different systems of marking are in use for general 
work, but the most satisfactory method appears to be one in 
which numbers are employed prefixed with the initials of the 
customers’ surnames. In .some cases a distinctive mark is used 
to indicate a collecting area, so as to facilitate the subsequent 
packing and delivery. As soon as the goods have been examined, 
and marked, (if necessary), they are placed in the special bins pro¬ 
vided. From ten to twenty bins are required, varying in size 
according to the nature of the articles for which they are em¬ 
ployed. The large bins are used for heavy goods such as blank¬ 
ets, coloured curtains, counterpanes, etc., while the smaller bins 
serve for the reception of the common articles of wear, and of 
the household. 

The mode of classification of the articles in sorting is subject 
to wide variation in different works, but it is obviously dependent 
upon the amount and nature of the work in hand. ^ 

The following classification may be regarded as a typical 
example:— 

1. Shirts. 

2. Collars, cuffs, and fronts. 

3. Table cloths and serviettes, i.e., table “linen.” 

4. Body “linen.” 

5. Mu.slin and other fine articles. 

6. Sheets, pillow slips, chamber towels, etc. 

7. Household dusters, dirty towels, etc. 

8. Curtains. 

9. Coloured cotton and linen goods. 

10. White Ind grey flannels, cricket jerseys, etc. 

11. Coloured flannels. * 

12. Stockings and socks * 

13. Blankets. 

14. Silk and half silk goqds. 
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SECTION 11.—WASHING. 

, OOTTON AND LINEN GOODS. 

After the articles have behn sorted and marked, they are 
ready for the washing process, which consists of a number of 
operations varying in detail according to the nature of the aeCids 
to be treated. ^ 

The washing or scouring materials commonly employed are 
soap and sodium carbonate for linen and (sitton goods, and soap 
and ammonia for woollen and silk goods. Special/letergents are 
used as occasion demands. It is the usual practice to make up 
stock solutions of sodium carbonate and also of each of the differ¬ 
ent kinds of soap employed. The vessels used for this purpose 
are of galvanized iron, provided with open steam pipes for heat¬ 
ing purposes, and taps for dr.awing off the liquids as required. 



Fio. 100 .— Soap anu Alkali Co.ntainek. 

(ffavlove, Alliott nnil Co. Wt.). ^ 

They are either rectangular (Fjg. loo) or circular in shape. 
The following proportions may be used :— 

4 os. Stock ^oda Solution. 

5 lbs. 58 per cent, alkali dissolved in 
20 gallons of water. 
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4 oc. Stock *^oap Solution. —This is made by dissolving the 
necessary quantity of soap in water with the aid of i»at and 
subsequently making up the solution to a definite volume, so that 
one gallon contains 40ZS. of soap. If the^water is hard, oz. 
(J sodium carbonate may be added to every twenty gallons with 
ad^<i^tage before dissolving the soap. "" ” 

As a*general'rule, it is inadvisable te employ more than two 
stock solutions of different kinds of soap for ordinary work. For 
woollens, olive oil soap is usually preferred; a stock .solution may 
be prepared as above, using soft water «nd omitting the sodium 
carbonate. It is the practice in many works to make up combined 
stock solutions of soap and sodium carbonate in order to econo¬ 
mize space and tanks. Suqh solutions should contain from about 
2J-30ZS. of .soap, and i to ijozs. of sodium carbonate per gaffon. 

Xlthough the chief operations of all washing processes are 
similar as regards underlying principles, they are, nevertheless, 
subject to considerable variation in practice. The number of 
operations involved; the nature and strength of the materials em¬ 
ployed; the length of time occupied, and the actual methods 
adopted in carrying out the operations have all to 'be very care¬ 
fully considered. 

Heavily starched goods are subjected to ^a more stringent 
washing process than other goods, and the description given 
below of a typical process of this nature includes the principal 
features of all other washing processes carried on Jn rotary 
machines. • 

Washing Process for Heavily Starched Goods.— The usual 
process of washing collars, cuffs, etc., consists of the following 
operations:— • 

1. Rin.sing in water. 

2. Washing in a solution of soap and sodium carbonate 

at a n^dium temperature. • 

3. Boiling in a fresh solution of soap and sodium 

carbonate. * 

4. Rinsing in hot water. 

5. Rin.sing in warm water. 

(). Rinsing in cold water. 

I.— Rinsing in Watjror “ Breakdown.'.’— The first stage of 
the washing proces% is known technically as the “breakdown.” 
It has for its objects the removed of substances soluble in water, 
and in.solublc surface dirt. The Patter is loosened by the action 
of the water and is subsequently detached from the goods by means 
of the friction produrcd.during the rotation of the machine. Al¬ 
buminous substances, as well as* perspiration and other stains 
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are modified and more or less completely remqfed in this opera¬ 
tion. k is highly important that the temperature of the water 
should not exceed iioO-i20<^ F.,«n order to prevent the coagula¬ 
tion and fixation of stains of an albuminous nature. Other kinds 
of stains may also be so altered—by using water at too high atep- 
perafure—as to render them removable only with great di^ptiuty 
in the subsequent operations. In many laundries the “ break¬ 
down ” is carried on with the aid of cold or lukewarm water ren¬ 
dered alkaline by the addition of sodium carbonate. This practice 
is undoubtedly of considerable benefit in the treatrfient of greasy 
and heavily starched goods, because in the first place, the alkaline 
solution exerts a slight emulsifying action on the grease, and in 
the second place, the starchy matter is more readily attacked. 
Thirdly, the removal of albuminous matter is accomplished with 
greater facility. '1 he use of sodium carbonate is also of advan¬ 
tage if the water is hard. 

The most satisfactory method of effecting the removal of old 
starch yet introduced, is dependent on the property possessed 
by the enzymes of malt of converting it into soluble derivatives. 
Commercial malt preparations are now being extensively used 
in the breakdown for this purpose; their employment in the latter 
operation, as well as in other ways, will be more fully discussed 
when dealing with examples of processes. It may be noted here, 
however, that they are useless in presence of alkalies, so that 
fheir employment in the breakdown should always be preceded 
by a short agitation of the goods in warm neutral water, in order 
to ensure the more or less complete removal of traces of alkali 
which are commonly introduced with the starch mixtures used in 
finishing. • 

In parts of France and other European countries, the first part 
of the washing process consists of a steeping operation,-the goods 
being allowed to remain in water or weak spap liquor overnight. 
By adopting this method, the starchy matters and many other 
substances are rendered soluble to a greater or less extent, by 
complex fermentative changes, before the actual washing begins. 
It is much slower, however, than the rotary machine method, and 
more space is required, but on the other hand the “ linen ” is 
said to last longer., „ 

The amount of sodium carbonate addeefto the water for an 
aOkaline breakdown depends priifcipally upon the hardness of the 
water and the nature of the gdods to be washed. As a rule, it is 
unn ecessary ro nPy' ** fha n oz. of anhydrous so dium CM; 

^3ii,\n^?~wafer. - i nc hot water required for the 
varitfus^ashing:operationSr^ well as for general purposes, is 
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supplied from a ctivered tank placed in a suitable position at a 
high level, the water being kept hot by means of a circulating 
system in which the exhaust steam from the engine is fully util¬ 
ised. A floating valve is usually fixed to the cold water inlet, 
s(Kiis to ensure a regular and automatic supply of hot water; 
the olwlet pipe should be fixed in the side of the supply tank 
near the top, in order to prevent solid matter from being carried 
into the washing machines. 

Fig. loi i-epre-sents a system of this kind designed by Royles 
Ltd. The exhaust steam from' the engme pas.ses directly into 
the top of the heater—which is shown partly in section—and 
thence in a downward direction through a .series of Row’s patent 
indented tubes, round which the water to be heated circulates. 



Condensed steam p.isse.s away at the bottom. The construction 
of the heater is snn^ that the body may be Veadily disconnected 
and hoisted clear of the tubes, It^iving the latter fully expo.sed for 
inspection and cleaning when reqtyred; it may thus be used with 
hard water depositing scale. The mode of circulation of the 
water is clearly shown in the diagram. 

Breakdown. — Mode'of Procediire .—The hot and cold water 
valves are opened, and if the supply pipes have not been used for 
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some time, it is advisable to allow a quantity of the water to run 
to wa^te, owing to the danger of introducing iron rust into the 
machine. The outlet valve is then closed and the water run into 
the machine, the amount of hot and cold being so regulated that 
the temperature of the liquid when ready for use is about lopf^F. 

The volume employed should be sufficient to reach hiS way 
up the gauge glass, bflt. half of this is enough both for the first 
and second suds. Cold water only, is usually run into the 
machine in the case of an alkaline breakdown, and the necessary 
quantity of sodium carBonate solution is then added. The soiled 
" linen ” is next introduced and the machine set in motion and 
run slowly for about ten minutes. The waste water is then re¬ 
moved and the goods are ready for the next operation. 

It has been already stated that when sodium carbonate is 
added to hard water, insoluble carbonates are usually precipi¬ 
tated, and it is conceivable that under the conditions of laundering 
practice, the precipitation of insoluble matter may take place in 
each fibre. 

If it were always practicable to add the sodium carbonate to 
the water before the introduction of the “ linen ” at each stage of 
the process in which alkali is used, precipitation within the fibres 
would either be entirely prevented or at any rate considerably dim¬ 
inished. This mode of procedure, however, is only practicable in 
,the breakdown, because its adoption in all cases would necessitate 
the removal of the “ linen ” from the machine and its subsequent 
re-introduction at each of the stages immediately preceding the 
alkaline treatments. Of course, if the water in use has been 
properly softened, no precipitation should take place on the addi¬ 
tion of “ alkali.” The complete removal of insoluble carbonates 
from fibres which have been contaminated in this way, can only 
be properly effected by subsequently impregnating the articles 
with a suitaUle acid. Hence, a custom ha» arisen of rinsing the 
goods in an acid dieting the final stages of,wa.shing. Most authori¬ 
ties who have studied the matter, are agreed that vegetable fibres 
are frequently rendered harsh and their tensile strength consider¬ 
ably lowered by subjecting them to pressure at high temperatures, 
e.g., the ironing process, when contaminated with inelastic in¬ 
organic matter, sucii as calcium carbonate, ^his is brought abopt 
by the friction set up between ^the inorgamd matter in the indi¬ 
vidual fibres, thq fibres themselves, and the surfaces of the ironing:, 
machines. ^ ‘ 

Insoluble matter which may have been used in previous finishi 
ing operations for “ filling ’’^purposes,- is removed more or less 
com]Jletefy by the rubbing^ action of the articles upon each other 
dUiHng the notation W the machine. 
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2. Wasbin^ with Soap and “ Alkali ” at a Medium Tem> 
perature.—This operation, commonly known as " first wijsh ’’ or 
“ first suds,” immediately follows the breakdown. Its chief object 
is to effect the removal of substances which are readily emulsified 
by soap solution at a medium temperature, any loosely adhering 
diri being carried away in the emulsion. Traces of non-coagu- 
lated Albuminous matter which have escaped the breakdown are 
also removed, while the soap solution employed easily penetrates 
and lubricates the individual fibres, thereby reducing the friction 
between the goods during the rotation,of the machine. 

It is generally admitted that the cleansing action of soap in 
the “ first suds ” as well as in other washing operations is of a 
highly complex nature, and for more than a century, the elucida¬ 
tion of the problem has been the subject of numerous investiga¬ 
tions by various chemists. We give below a short account of 
the more important theories advanced. 

Detergent Action of Soap.--The mode of action of soap solu¬ 
tion in removing dirt from textile and other materials has been 
explained in different ways. One of the oldest explanations is 
that hydrolysis occurs when soap is dissolved in water and the 
alkali thus liberated immediately attacks any grease on the sur- 
lace of the materi.al to be cleansed. Herzelius and Chevreul held 
this view. * 

Rotondi, (Jour. .Soc. Chem. Ind., p. 6oi, 1885), considered that 
the grease is saponified by a basic soap which he believed to tae 
formed by hydrolysis. , • 

Hillger, (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. p. 524, 1903), maintains, 
however, that both these theories are illogical, inasmuch as the 
free alkali or basic soap liberated according to the first and 
.second theory re.spectively, would have a far greater tendency to 
react with the acid part of the soap with which it was originally 
combined, than to saponify a neutral fat. 

Another argument put forward against the above theories is 
that hot strong soap solutions possess greater.detergent properties 
than weak cold solutions, although it is well known that the latter 
are more readily hydrolysed than the former. Consequently, it 
is concluded that the detergent properties of soap solutions are 
not dependent upon the presence of products of hydrolysis. 

The most sati.tfactory theory yet advanced is based upon the 
well-known property of soap sokition of readily forming emulsions 
when shaken up with oils and fat«. 

Hillger has shown that this property is not due to the pres¬ 
ence of alkali in the soap solution as was formerly supposed, but 
is a property possessedfiy the soap alone. It was found that no 
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emulsion is produced when a weak solution *of caustic soda is 
shakeij up with neutral cotton-seed oil; but jf an oil containing 
free fatty acids is used, an emulsion is readily formed. Further, 
no emulsion is obtained with a weak alkali and kerosene, whereas 
a solution of a neutral soap, (sodium oleale), gives an cmuisj/jn 
both with kerosene and with neutral cotton-seed oil. From these 
and other experimental observations, Hillger concludes that the 
detergent properties of soap solutions can best be explained by 
their power of emulsifying grease, of readily penetrating fibrou.s 
materials, and of lubricating surfaces and impurities, so that the 
latter become less adherent to the materials and are easily removed. 

The physical properties of soap solutions have also been ex¬ 
haustively studied by several investigators and from the results 
obtained, various explanations have been offered in order to ac¬ 
count for the detergent property of soap. Careful experiments 
have shown that the surface tension of soap solution is only about 
two-fifths of that of water, while its cohesion is also comparatively 
low, and it appears highly probable that the value of soap solu¬ 
tion as a cleansing agent is dependent upon these properties to a 
greater or less extent. 

An important contribution to our knowledge of the subject 
has recently been made by Spring, (Jour. Chem. Soc. 1909, A. 
1,628), who maintains that the theories hitherto advanced are in¬ 
admissible, as they seek only to explain the removal of greasy 
empurities. 

Some interesting pxperiments were made with soap solution 
and lamp black. It was found that when purified soot is shaken 
up with a 2 percent, soap solution, it is deposited almost as rapidly 
as from pure water, while with a soap solution containing less 
than 0.5 per cent, of soap, deposition requires about ten days. 
With a i.o per cent, solution, the soot is not completely deposited 
after two months, thus showing that a solution of soap of a cer¬ 
tain strength “exists which is best adapted ?or retaining soot in 
suspension. . 

If the soap solution containing soot in suspension is filtered 
through ordinary filter paper, (cellulose), the paper is not even 
blackened, ITut when pure water containing soot in suspension is 
filtered, the soot remains on the filter paper. 

This behaviour* is said to be due tofjdie formation of S 
soap-soot colloidal compound in cthe first case, and. a colloidal 
compdund of . cellulose and soot in the second case. The 
former is considered to be more stable than the cellulose-soot 
compound, inasmuch ast the latter _is not formed when soot sus¬ 
pended iR soap solution is filtered. 
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Analysis of*the soap solution from which soot had settled, 
showed that the original soap solution had been decompijsed into 
a basic soap and an acid soap, ^and that the stx)t had formed an 
absorption compound with the latter. The soot-acid-soap com- 
gpund was found to have no power of adhesion to objects in water, 
such^s skin, paper, wood, glass, etc. Cellulose also decomposes 
soap solution, but it fi.\es a basic soap, thus differing from soot. 

From the above results it is concluded that separation of soot 
(dirt) from cellulose (“linen ”) is dependent upon the affinity of 
the former for arid soap and of the latter for basic soap, so that 
in the washing process basic soap is substituted for the dirt on 
the “ linen.” Thus if O rcpre.scnts the object defiled by the dirt 
D, and S is the soap, we have:— 0 D + S = DS + 0 , i.e., a simple 
example of substitution. 

It is interesting to note that alcoholic soap solutions do not 
form colloidal compounds with soot; and as it has long been 
known that such .solutions lack'cleansing properties and are very 
stable when compared with aqueous solutions, it would appear, as 
if, after all, hydrolysis plays a not unimportant part in connection 
with the cleansing power of soap. 

Other experiments were made by Spring with red ochre, 
clay, and silica, and the results obtained .serve to confirm the con¬ 
clusions already given as to the general mode of action of soap 
solutions. • 

"First Suds.”—Mode of Procedure.—After the waste water 
from the breakdown has been run away, fresh cold water is intro¬ 
duced into the machine. Its volume or height as indicated by the 
gauge glass should be so regulated that the goods are just cov¬ 
ered. Sodium carbonate stock solution is next added, the quan¬ 
tity depending upon the nature of the goods and the degree of 
hardness of the water. For comparatively clean goods very 
little soda is necess'ary. Indeed, it is customary’in many laun¬ 
dries, only to add sodium carbonate when hard water is used, in 
order to effect economy in soap consumption by preventing its 
decomposition in presence of lime or magnesium salts. 

It will be evident from this statement that the sodium carbon¬ 
ate should always be .added to the water before the soap liquor. 

A sufficient i/hantity of the stock solution of soap is next 
added, the particular soap used being dependent upon the nature 
and condition of the “linen.” it is impossible to give here the 
exact quantities of soap to use for the different classes of goods, 
since so much depends^ upon the amount of fatty matter in the 
soap used, the condition of the goods in hand and their weight. 
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In a few laundries the amounts of soap and soda employed are 
based qpon the approximate weights of the different batches of 
goods. This method is an excellent one and appears to be finding 
favour amongst up-to-date launderers. It is undoubtedly more 
economical and ensures more uniform results than the usual gupss 
work practice of adding sufficient soap to yield a good lathej^ On 
the other hand, however, it is only possible to introduce a satis¬ 
factory system of this kirtd by making a large number of careful 
observations during the washing of batches of different classes of 
goods and checking each fresh delivery of soap by lAemical analy¬ 
sis. Still, when once such a system has been established and a 
reliable series of figures obtained for goods in different states, it 
will be evident that the success of a washing process will be 
less dependent upon the skill and judgment of operators who may 
prefer to work by noting the amount of lather produced. 

The exudation of the.latter over the sides of the machine is 
considered to be an indication that too much soap has Ijeen added. 
On the other hand, the presence of a sufficient amount of suds 
throughout the whole of the process is an essential factor in the 
production of satisfactory work. 

The first suds is not always carried on as a separate part 
of the washing process, but it is typical of the usual procedure 
in the treatment of collars, cuffs, and other heavily starched goods. 

Slightly soiled goods containing only a small amount of 
Starch are subjected to the usual breakdown, but they are only 
washed oitce with soap^and soda, the temperature being gradually 
raised to the boiling point. The length of time occupied in the 
first suds varies in different laundries, but fiom 15 to 20 minutes 
is the average, the temperature of the liquor being gradually 
raised to i40°-i6o° F. 

3. Boiling with Soap and “ Alkali.”—This operation is fre¬ 
quently knowji as “second suds,” “ secon4 wash” or “boil.” 
As soon as the first suds operation is finished, the waste liquor is 
removed, and fresh'water at iooO-no° P., introduced into the 
machine. It may be mentioned that it is undesirable to subject 
textile materials to sudden and wide changes of temperature, as 
the practice is liable to result in a gradual weakening of the fibres. 
Apart, however, frop this danger which is frequently ignored^ 
there may arise defects in the form of stains,lcaused by the pre¬ 
cipitation of greasy matter in combination with dirt. Consequently, 
cold water should not be added to hot goods, especially if the 
latter are impregnated with soap. 

In some Cases, th^ goods are givep a rinse in warm water 
after <1^.-first suds, and then'fresh warm water is introduced. 
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Steam is next ildmitted, and the temperature slowly raised to 
the boiling point* soap and sodium carbonate having been pre¬ 
viously added according to requirements. A treatment ?)f atout 
10-15 minutes at the boil suffices for the majority of goods, the 
ijffiole operation being completed in from 20-30 minutes. 

The object of the second suds is to effect the emulsification 
of traces of grea.sy matter which have resisted the action of the 
soap and soda more or less completely in the previous operations. 
As a result of this action, the dirt associated with the grease is 
liberated and mechanically removed from the goods during the 
revolution of the machine. Starch on Reavily starched goods is 
more readily removed in this operation than in the breakdown 
or first suds, owing to the energetic action of the Ixiiling alkaline 
solution. 

The emulsive properties of the soap, as well as the friction 
produced during the process are also of the highest importance 
in bringing alxiut the complete removal of the last traces of im¬ 
purities. 

■A bleaching operation is frequently carried on in conjunction 
with the second wash. In this case, a small quantity of the 
bleaching solution (which usually consi.sts of .sodium hypochlorite), 
is added directly to the contents of the machine. 

Bleaching powder solution cannot be used in presence of soap, 
as double decomposition would occur, resulting in the precipitation 
of insoluble lime .soaps. , 

4. Rinsing in Hot Water.—The waste liquor from the .second 
suds is removed as soon as the operation has been carried on for 
the necessary length of time. Hot water is then introduced into 
the machine in sufficient quantity to immerse the goods com¬ 
pletely, and the rinsing continued for about 5-13 minutes, the 
waste liquor being removed as before. It is highly important to use 
hot water in the first rinse, in order to remove more effectually, 
the soapy emulsion containing the impurities, With which the 
goods are contaminated. We have already referred to the de¬ 
fects likely to be produced if cold water is allowed to come into 
contact with goods impregnated with .soap-dirt emulsions. Fur¬ 
thermore, defects which are caused by the presence of precipitated 
matter can only be satisfactorily remedied by subjecting the goods 
to an acid treatnient followed by a re-wafo. 

5. Rinsing in Warm Wajer.—In this operation the goods are 
rinsed in fresh warm water for j few minutes, whereby traces of 
impurities left from the first rinse are removed. The goods are 
cleansed more effectually by the use of warm water, while at the 
same time sudden chaliges of tepiperature are avoided. It is ad- 
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visable to test the rinsing water with red litmui# paper in order to 
make sure that all traces of alkali have been removed, i.e., if the 
acid bath is not employed. 

6. Rinsing in Cold Water^ —This is the final operation in 
washing, the goods being simply agitated for a few minutesjin 
cold or lukewarm water. Cold water rinsing is usually carried on 
in conjunction with blueing, in which case the requisite amc^mt of 
" blue water ” is added to the contents of the machine. 

SECTION in.—AUXILIARY OPERATIONS. 

In ordinary laundering practice, it is an almost universal cus¬ 
tom to carry on various auxiliary operations during the washing 
process commonly adopted for linen and cotton goods, and we 
may enumerate them as follows : — 

1. Acid treatment. 

2. Bleaching. 

3. Blueing. 

4. Starching. 

1. The Acid Treatment. —It has been stated in a preceding 
paragraph that insoluble carbonate of calcium miiy be formed 
in the fibres of the “ linen ” during the washing process, and in 
order to effect its removal many launderers u.se what is known 
as the “ acid bath,'” which merely consists of a weak solution of 
a suitable acid, in which the goods are agitated for a few minutes. 
The best acid to use is acetic, because it not only forms readily 
soluble safts with most metals, but it has practically no action 
on the “linen” or on the metal machines into which it is fre¬ 
quently introduced. 

In' additipn to its use for the above-mentioned purpose, the 
acid bath is of the greatest importance for effecting the neutralisa¬ 
tion of traces of alkali which have not been removed during the 
previous rinsii^ operations, the products consisting of a very 
soluble salt and water. 

The chemical changes occurring in these reactions may be 
represented by means of the following equations :— 

CaC 03 + 2C,H,0, = Ca(C,H 30 ,),+C 0 , + H^O 

Calcium+ acetic = calcium -l-carbon+water. 

carbonate acid acetate » diojide 

Na 3 C 03 + 2 C 3 H, 03 = 2 Nag 3 H 303 +C 0 ; + H^O 

' Sodium -i- acetic = .sodium -fcarbon-t-water, 

carbonate acid acetate dioxide 

■ All soap,must be thoroughly, removed ,£rom the goods 
before tjiejf gre allowed to came<into contact with the acid. The 
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strength of the fttter should be about J-i per cent., i.e., 4 to i lb. 
of the commercial acid to every lo gallons of water, and the 
goods should be agitated in the liquor for about 3-5 minutes 
immediately after the second rinse. The acid is then discharged 
^nd the goods given a thorough rin.se in cold water. They are 
then blued. When basic or acid coal-tar dyes are used for blue- 
ing,^he dye solution may be added to the weak acid liquor, thus 
dispensing with the intermediate rinsing operation. Although, 
as stated above, weak acetic acid has practically no effect upon 
iron during the short time it is in contact with the machine, never¬ 
theless, it exerts a slight action on the insoluble soaps with which 
the inside of the machine is frequently coated. In this case, the 
acid causes a more or less complete decomposition of the soaps— 
according to its strength and temperature—with the formation of 
metallic acetates and fatty acids. The former, being soluble in 
water, are easily removed, but the latter are depjsited upon the 
fibres and may ultimately give rise to stains. In exceptional cases 
it is necessary to lemove the liberated fatty matter by emulsifica¬ 
tion with soap and “ alkali,” i.e., by a re-wash. 

If sufficient space is available, the acid treatment is best con¬ 
ducted in separate wooden tanks. This mode of procedure, how¬ 
ever, obviously incurs additional labour, and is not likely to be 
adopted to any great extent. In any case, it is essential that the 
goods be kept in motion during the subsequent blueing operation, 
-SO as to prevent unequal absorption of the blue. Hence, it»is 
customary to blue most goods in the rotary machine, whether they 
have been subjected to an acid treatment in tanks or not. 

2. Bleaching. —It is by no means an infrequent occurrence 
to find that many goods which have undergone the ordinary wash¬ 
ing process, are not white enough to be sent forward to the finish¬ 
ing departments. The parts of collars which have been in con¬ 
tact with the skin, commonly exhibit a yellowish colour, and 
washing in solutions of soap and sodium carbonat^has little effect. 
Similarly, many stains on table linen and other goods cannot be re¬ 
moved by means of soap and soda. Hence, as the individual ex¬ 
amination and local treatment of all articles in the “ wash ” is not 
feasible, a custom has arisen, whereby the whole of the contents of 
the machine are subjected lo a mild bleaching operation as occa¬ 
sion demands, a iolutujn of sodium hypocRlorite being generally 
employed for the purpose. Tl»e latter may be prepared electrolytic- 
ally from common salt, or by mixing solutions of sodium* carbon¬ 
ate and bleaching powder, as described on page 67. 

Solutions of bleaching powder, i.e., calcium hypochlorite, are 
used in some laundrieS, but these differ from solutions of sodium 
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hypochlorite in that they form precipitates With soap. Thus, 
they can only be used in separate baths, whCreas it is the in¬ 
variable?' custom to add the sodium compound directly to the 
contents of the machine during the second wash. The reasons 
put forward for this departure from the recognised method of 
using hypochlorite solutions in textile bleaching, i.e., steeping in 
cold solutions, may be stated as follows;— ^ 

1. The method is” simple and does not interfere with the 

ordinary washing process in machines. 

2. A saving in time and space is effected. - 

3. The bleaching solution—when mixed with the wash liquor 

—is so weak that it would have little effect in the cold, 
but it is strong enough to bring about the desired result 
at a higher temperature. 

4. If a cold solution were employed, it would have to be 

much stronger in order to give the same results in a 
reasonable time, and its application would necessitate 
considerable waste if the operation were carried on in 
the wa.shing machine. 

5. Many stains which are apparently unaffected in the 

presence of cold sodium hypochlorite solution, are re¬ 
moved more or less readily when treated with a warm 
.solution 

This custom of bleaching in conjunction with the washing pro- 
cass has now become quite general. In some laundries the opera¬ 
tion is carried on in thq first instead of in the second wash, while 
in others it is customary to bleach in the first hot rinse or in the 
second rinse. In the two latter cases a hot rinse follows the 
bleaching operation and then a rinse in weak acetic acid followed 
by another rinse in cold water. 

The defects which are liable to arise from tlie use of warm 
hypochlorite selutions are :— 

1. Diminution in the tensile strength of the goods. 

2. A harsh an<f unpleasant "handle.” 

3. A bad colour. 

Diminution in tensile strength may be brought about gradu¬ 
ally by subjecting goods to a weekly bleaching operation at a 
comparatively high temperature whether tlecesjary or not, or by' 
using too much of the stock solujion at each operation. The 
omission of an add treatment after bleaching, and neglecting to 
wash the goods thoroughly, induce the degradation of those 
■physical properties, e.g., colour, handle, etc., upon which the 
value of ^getable fibres depend^ 
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The volume of sodium hypochlorite required for the treatment 
of a definite quantity of goods, depends upon the percentage of 
available chlorine present in the solution, the conditiofi of the 
goods, and their approximate weight. Twaddell’s hydrometer is 
generally used for the purpose of ascertaining the strength of the 
solution, but this mode of testing is by no means reliable, since 
the degree registered by the hydrometer is not a measure of the 
amount of available chlorine present^ but simply indicates its 
specific gravity. So long, however, as the solution is made in 
exactly the same way from bleaching pywder and sodium carbon¬ 
ate of known strength, and the stock solution obtained tested 
with a reliable hydrometer, the results will be quite satisfactory. 
This statement does not apply in cases where standing bleach 
baths are used. 

Whenever a weak solution is required, it is only necessary to 
make a simple calculation and to dilute with water accordingly. 
For instance, if it were desirpd to make a solution of sodium 
hypochlorite to indicate 2° on the hydrometer, and the stock 
solution indicated 12°, it would only be necessary to take 2 
parts of the stock solution and dilute with 10 parts of water. 
This plan is essential when very weak solutions of known 
“ strength ” are required, i.e., if a chemical method of checking 
the strength is not employed. If the bleaching solution be made 
as required by the electrolysis of brine of constant strength and with 
the aid of a current of known voltage, it will be found that Jhe 
amount of active bleaching agent contained in a definite volume 
of the electrolysed brine will vary only to a small extent from day 
to day. It is highly important, however, to adopt a definite 
chemical test when valuing a solution prepared in this way. 

All hypochlorite bleaching solutions are unstifble and become 
weaker in bleaching properties when exposed to the air, but for 
all practical purposes in the laundry, the slight diminution in 
strength of sodium hypochlorite—prepared from Bleaching powder 
and “ alkali ”—which takc.^ place under thg above conditions is of 
no consequence. 

In bleaching with chlorine compounds in the cold, it is well 
known that some of the decomposition products as well as traces 
of the original substances are retained by fibrous materials with 
great tenacity, jind filires contaminated i/I this way are liable to 
become tendered or discolouiKd during the subsequent operations 
or on storing. It is highly desirable, therefore, to subject goods 
which have been bleached with hypochlorites under these condi¬ 
tions to an acid treatment, in order to ensure the complete de¬ 
composition of all traces of the bleaching solution and the re¬ 
moval of the resultant products. . 
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When a hypochlorite is used in the laundry, however, it is 
maintained that the usual conditions under w^ich its action is 
utilised,' i.e., at a comparatively high temperaTure in presence of 
“ alkali,” are such, that it is practically impossible for traces of 
the original liquid or its decomposition products to be left in the 
fibres. This view is undoubtedly correct, inasmuch as it in¬ 
conceivable that an extremely dilute solution of sodium hypochlor¬ 
ite can withstand a boiling temperature for a considerable length 
of time in presence of oxidisable matter, without undergoing com¬ 
plete decomposition, even^ though the solution be strongly alkaline. 

It is not the general practice, therefore, to use subsequently 
an acid bath, simply because the goods have been bleached in 
the “ wash ” or first hot rinse. Indeed, it may be here remarked, 
that the advantages claimed in a previous paragraph for the 
acid treatment of goods which have not been bleached during 
the washing process, have not been recognised to any great extent 
in modern laundering practice. 

There is no doubt, however, but that its adoption is of the 
greatest utility, especially in view of the fact that there is a 
general tendency amongst launderers to shorten the rinsing opera¬ 
tions as much as possible, thus deliberately favouring the de¬ 
velopment of those defects, for the prevention or eradication of 
which, it is advocated. 

The bleaching action of sodium hypochlorite under the con¬ 
ditions which obtain in the second wash may be explained briefly 
by assuming that the tqain chemical change is brought about by 
hydrolysis, whereby hypochlorous acid is liberated and immediately 
decomposed in presence of oxidisable matter, with the evolution 
of nascent oxygen, thus:— 

(!). NaOCI + HjO-NaOH + HOCI. 

(2). 2HOCI-2HCI + O2. 

Many other minor chemcial changes tak^ place at the same 
time, but these* do not, as a rule. Influence the final result given 
above, except in so far as its retardation or acceleration is con¬ 
cerned. 

With regard to the frequency of the bleaching operation in 
conjunction with the second wash, obviously, everything depends 
upon the state of the goods and the judgment of the operator,- 
but, if fhe washing process is carried on accdlsding to the par¬ 
ticulars already given, and special attention is paid to the rinsing 
operations, there should be no jiecessity to bleach such goods 
as collars, cuffs, ®tc., more than once in every three or four weeks, 
•although,table linen ” may need a.mild bleach,every week, ac¬ 
cording to.|itp,Condition, i.e., whether heav^y stained or not. 
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In washing *and bleaching expensive linen and cotton 
goods, great care is necessary in order to ensure the complete 
elimination of all traces of chlorine, and with this object in view, 
substances termed “ antichlors” are sometimes employed. 

• The chief antichlors are sodium bisulphite and sodium thio- 
sulphi^e. They dissolve readily in water and react chemically 
with ^lorine, forming soluble products which are without detri¬ 
mental effect upon the vegetable fibres.- 

A J-i per cent, solution in cold water of either of these sub¬ 
stances is strolig enough. A little acid mjiv be added to the former 
with advantage. The goods—after bleaching and washing—are 
steeped in the cold weak solution of the antichlor for a few 
minutes, squeezed, and finally thoroughly washed. 

An interesting and important addition to the list of bleach¬ 
ing agents suitable for laundry work has been recently introduced 
under various names. This new product is known chemically as 
sodium perborate, and may be .used in the wash along with the 
soap. It yields excellent results and there is very little dan¬ 
ger of the goods being tendered by its use. It is already finding 
extensive application in steam laundries, as it effectually bleaches 
the yellow stains on collars due to human perspiration. The white 
obtained with sodium perborate is permanent, and is quite equal to 
the* white obtained by the use of any other bleaching agent. 

An account of its mode of employment is given under “ ex- 
4 amples of washing processes.” ^ 

3.—Blueing.—This auxiliary operation of the washing pro¬ 
cess has for its object, the masking of the yellowish appearance 
exhibited by nearly all “ white ” textile articles after treatment 
with alkaline detergents. The theory underlying the use of blue 
as a corrective of the yellow tint of fibres can be tiest explained 
by first considering the nature of the blues employed, and we may 
here broadly distinguish between insoluble and soluble blues. 
Practically all soluljle blues possess the property ofstaining veget¬ 
able fibres, when the latter are agitated in a weak aqueous solu¬ 
tion, but the amount of colour taken up is entirely dependent upon 
the nature of the blue. In the actual operation of blueing, only 
the slighest possible tint is required, so that soluble blues which 
are of no use from' the cotton and linen dyer’s standpoint, may 
often be employe! willi success in the lautidry. 

In.soluble blues occur in % very fine state of division and are- 
deposited on the fibres in this fprm. Ultramarine and smalts are 
the chief representatives of the latter class, while the soluble blues 
are either coal-tar dyes, indigo derivatives, or mineral colours 
held in solution by ofiier chemieals. 
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When ultramarine or smalts is used for bllieing, a vast num¬ 
ber of infinitesimal particles of insoluble blue are deposited on the 
surfaces of the materials, but tht y are not deposited close enough 
to prevent the reflection of some of the yellow colour of the fibres, 
with the result, that a mixture of blue and yellow light is re¬ 
flected. When blue and yellow light are mixed in proper pro¬ 
portion, however, the sensation of white is produced,^ hence, 
bleached fabrics treated, with the necessary amount of such a 
blue exhibit an appearance which is far more pleasing to the 
eye than the original yellowish colour. 

Excess of blue causes the fabrics to assume a bluish tint, 
while insuflTicient, causes them to exhibit an inferior white. The 
theory outlined above is dependent upon the addition of coloured 
lights, but in considering the theory of the action of soluble 
blues in yielding similar results, wt are concerned with the sub¬ 
traction of light. It is well known that a blue added to a yellow 
produces a green, and if we examine the spectra of all blues 
and yellows which produce greens on being mixed, it will be 
found that a greater or less amount of the green portion of the 
spectrum is transmitted by each. In other words, most blues 
and yellows are transparent lo green light, so that the latter 
is the light reflected when they are mixed. If we add a blue 
which does not transmit the green part of the spectrum to a yel¬ 
low, however, the resultant colour will be black, or grey provided 
the solutions are very weak, and this lesult explains the action 
of soluble* blues in neotralising the yellow colour of fibres. It 
will be evident from the above remarks, that the best blues to 
employ in the laundry are those which are opaque to green light, 
or in-other yvords they should be transparent to those parts of 
the spectrum which are opaque to yellcw. Pure blues possessing 
these qualities are rare; most of them transmit a greater or less 
amount of gr^n. In practice, however, it is the custom to use 
red shades of blue, i.e., violets, because these transmit only a 
little of the bluish ^ee;i in additior to red, blue, and violet. 

We must assume that the yellow of fibres transmits red, 
orange, yellow, and green. Therefore, on mixing two colours 
of this nature, f.e., yellow and violet, in the right proportions— 
or if we dye a yello\frish fabric with a vdry wkak solution of the 
violet, a grey, i.e., a mixture of„black and white, is produced, 
because, although both colours transmit red, part of it is neutral¬ 
ised by the greenish blue of the violet, and the remaining por¬ 
tions of the spectrum of, the latter are opaqug to the spectrum 
of the y^6w.‘. Thus, no colouf is reflected 
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Blueing.—Mode of Procedure .—Goods which have been 
washed in rotary machines are usually blued before remoyal, but 
special articles are blued by hand in a suitable wooden vessel, 
and subsequently passed between the wooden rollers of a wring¬ 
ing machine to remove excess of water. If ultramarine blue is 
employed in the operation, the requisite amount is weighed out 
and piloted in the centre of a piece of fine calico. The corners of 
the latter are then gathered together irf the hand and the whole 
agil.'iled in warm water contained in a pail until most of the blue 
has passed through the material. By atkipting this method, im¬ 
purities are removed and the blue particles suspended in the 
water are in an extremely fine state of division, a condition which 
is es.sential for the production of uniform tints on textile goods. 

The “ blue water ” in the pail is then added to the contents of 
the washing machine during the last rin.se, and during the time 
that the inner cylinder is revolving towards the operator. If 
the blue be added while the cylinder is revolving in the opposite 
direction, it is distributed unequally upon the goods, thus giving 
rise to “patchy” effects. 

The amount of blue to be used can only be ascertained by 
practice, bcctiusc not only does the nature and the amount of 
the goods in the cylinder v.iry from time to time, but the colour¬ 
ing powers, and shades of commercial ultrafnarine and other 
blues are also subject to considerable variation. 

When liquid blues are employed, it is only necessary to adS 
the requisite volume diluted with water tt> the contents of the 
machine. 

It is often found that goods which have been blued, are either 
too blue, or exhibit a greenish, or slate tint. In ^his case ad¬ 
vantage is taken of the fact that ultramarine blues are readily 
decolouri.scd in presence of acids, while “ Prussian blue ” is 
decolourised by means of alkalies. An objectioryble tint due 
to the use of the former may be removed, therefore, by agitating 
the goods for a few minutes in a warm solution of oxalic or other 
suitable acid of a strength of about i-ij ozs. per gallon, a i% 
-Solution -of sodium carbonate being used for the removal of a 
bad colour caused by thj use of “Prussian blue.” 

The primary c.au.st of the green or sjate tint referred to 
above, is a defectiJb washing process, in which the use of too 
much ” alkali,” and insullicient«oap, as well as insufficient water 
for rinsing purpo.ses, are the main features. It is well Icnown 
that the frequent treatment of cotton and linen goods with hot 
alkaline solutions gradually causes them to assume a more or less 
pronounced yellow or brownish dolour. The production of in- 
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soluble soaps by the use of hard water, also accentuates this 
defect, jfls such substances may contaminate tlie materials under 
treatment and become discoloured by oxidation induced by the 
subsequent ironing process. An insufficient amount of soap in 
the washing operation contributes towards the production of a 
bad colour by “setting” the dirt and grease in the fibres of 
the materials, while thg incomplete removal of traces of 'alkali, 
or of soapy emulsions containing the various impurities, originally 
present on the goods in suspension, are also contributing causes. 
If, however, the yellow ^inf is comparatively slight, no difficulty 
is experienced in masking it with the aid of a suitable blue. On 
the other hand, if a fabric acquires a distinct yellowish tint during 
the washing process, it is found in practice, that the subsequent 
blueing operation causes the material to exhibit a blue, green, 
or slate tint. The bluish tint is caused by the use of too much 
blue, the green tint by the use of insufficient blue, or by the use 
of an unsuitable variety, and the slate tint by “ neutralising ” 
the yellow with the co'^rect amount of a suitable blue. 

It is evident, from the alxive statements, that, if the yellow 
colour of the fibres is too pronounced, a perfect white cannot be 
obtained by blueing. 

As. previously mentioned, the blues employed for correcting 
the yellow lint of the fibres should not possess a greenish hue, 
since such blues are apt to impart a green tint, even to those' 
fabrics which have been washed by methods which are in ac¬ 
cordance with the best modern practice. 

In the United States of America, insoluble blues are rarely 
used, preference being given to soluble blues derived from coal 
tar. * Many dyes of this nature—especially those known as basic 
dyes—are partially precipitated from their solutions when brought 
into contact with water containing calcium and magnesium car¬ 
bonates in solution, i.e., hard water. In order, therefore, to 
overcome thiS'objectionable feature—which‘may cause the blue 
to be deposited on fhe goods in specks—it is the general custom 
to add a little oxalic acid to the first rinsing water immediately 
before the addition of the solution of blue, so that the calcium 
salts are converted into insoluble oxalates, which apparently have 
no action on the dyes used. The acid also serves for the purpose 
of neutralising trachs of alkali, while Ironjipompounds are dis¬ 
solved ; consequently there is raqch less danger of the goods ac¬ 
quiring a bad colour during th^ subsequent operations. 

If an acid dye is employed, acidulation of the water is neces¬ 
sary in ordCT to liberate the colouring principle of the dye. AI- 
kajj ^laes. are used along witt\, soap and' the colour subsequently 
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developed in the Scid bath. A hot rinse should always be given 
to vegetable fibres after treatment with oxalic acid, and thij should 
be followed by two cold rinses. The amount of acid employed 
varies from about 1-2 ozs. per 10 gallons of water and the time 
occupied from about 3-5 minutes. 

4. Starching.—It is now an almost universal custom in power 
laundrihs to starch certain classes of goods in the washing 
machine during the last rinse. This practice obviates the neces¬ 
sity of a subsequent starching operation in a special machine, 
and is especially suitable for the treatment of such goods as 
table cloths, serviettes, and other articles which do not need to 
be very stiff, but yet require to be impregnated with a small 
amount of starch in order that a certain finish may be imparted 
during the subsequent ironing processes. Collars, cuffs, and 
shirts, are frequently treated with weak boiled starch in the 
washing machine previous to the main starching operation. 

The starch commonly employed is either maize, rice, or 
farina, according to the quality of the goods to be treated, and 
the nature of the “ finish ” required. It is mixed with the neces¬ 
sary quantity of cold water, and then boiled up in a suitable 
vessel, after which it is added to the contents of the machine. 
If the paste thus obtained is not perfectly smooth, it should be 
filtei ed through a piece of calico. ’ 

In some works it is customary to add a small quantity of 
one of the numerous proprietary “ glazes ” to the starch pasted 
a good quality of curd soap, however, giwes good re.stilts. The 
approximate amounts of the ingredients required for starching a 
load of table “ linen ” in a loo-shirt machine, the water being in 
sufficient quantity to allow the goods to be impregnated in a 
uniform manner, are as follows :— 

i-ijlbs. rice, maize, or potato .starch, 2-3ozs. “glaze,” 
3 gallons of water. , 

The “ glaze ” used should be readily miscible with the starch 
mucilage. It may be omitted, and soap used instead. 

The actual starching operation is conducted as follows:— 
After the blue has been added in the last rinse, the machine, is 
allowed to run for a few minutes; the outlet pipe is then opened 
for a short time in order to remove exces^ of water and the 
thin boiled starch UitroOuced into the machine, which is kept in 
motion for about 3-5 minutes. •The goods are then ready to be 
removed. , 

In order to obtain concordant results with different batches 
of similar articles, it is very important that the boiled starch 
should not be unduly ifiluted or «sed too strong; consequently, 
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the volume of water contained in the machine before the starch 
paste i^ added, should remain constant for equal weights of dif¬ 
ferent batches of 'the same clas^ of articles. Furthermore, it is 
necessary to use warm water when starching in this way. 

SECTION IV.-EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES. 

In the following pages a series of typical examples given 
to illustrate modern metffiads of washing the different classes of 
cotton and linen goods in rotary machines. 

The approximate areounts of .soap and “ alkali,” etc., given 
in each example are for a full load in a lOo-shirt machine. 

Collars, Cuffs, and other Heavily Starched Goods. 

Kxample 1 1 — 

1. Breakdown for lo minutes using warm water; remove dirty liquor. 

2. First suds. Use cold water, and add i gallon stock soda solution 

(4 ozs.), and 3 gallons stock soap solution. Run machine 13.20 
minutes, gradually raising temperature of liquor to i4o'’.i6o“ F 
Remove waste liquor. 

3. Second suds. Use warm water, add jf gallon stock soda solution and 

2 gallons stock soap solution. Bring liquor to boil in about to 
minutes and boil to minutes. Remove waste liquor. 

4. Rinse in hot water for 3.5 minutes. 

5. Rinse in warm water for 5 minutes. 

6. Rinse and blue—if necessary—^in warm or cold water. 

Kxampla 2 1 — , 

I. Breakdown for 5 minutes in cold water containing ^ gallon stock soda 
solution. Remove liquor. 

« 2. First suds. Use i gallon stock soda solution and 2^ gallons stock 

soap solution. Run machine for 10-15 minutes, gradually raising 
temperature ofeliquor to i40®-i6o° F. Remove waste liquor. 

3. Second suds. Introduce warm water into machine: also i gallon 

stock soda solution and 2^ gallons stock soap solution. Bring 
liquor to boil in 15 minutes and boil to minutes. Remove liquor. 

4. Rinsejn hot water for 5-6 minutes. 

5. Rinse in fresh hot water for 3-4 minutes. 

6 . Rinse and blue in lukewarm water. 

It is evident from a consideration of previous statements 
and the detail# given in the above examples, that the more or less 
complete removal oj starch from heavily starched goods in the 
ordinary washing process is dependent chiefly upon the following 
factors:— 

1. The peculiar properties of soap solutions, (vide p. 229) 

2. The rubbing action of the articles upon each other. 

3. Influence o# heat. 

4. Amount of starch present. 

5. « The length of time occupied in the process. 

6. The presence or absence of “ glazes.” 

TIrs action of soap solution has been already discussed. It 
is well„known that if insufficient .soap be nsed in the machine, the 
diit “already extracted exhibits a tendency to settle out on the 
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goods. Friction's of the greatest service in loo.sening the starchy 
matter, while it is prevented from becoming excessive^ by the 
action of soap and alkali as fibre lubricants. Heat facilitates 
the action of the detergents, but excessive amounts of the latter 
are of little u.se in hastening the removal of starch, while apart 
from considerations of economy, they exert a degrading influence 
on th^k fibres. 

The process becomes more complioftted when “ glazes” con¬ 
taining insoluble matter have been used in conjunction with 
starch for welding the surface-fibres" together. 

Obviously, a more rational system of washing than the fore¬ 
going, would be one in which the starch could first be converted 
into soluble derivatives so as to facilitate the subsequent deter¬ 
gent and penetrative action of the washing solutions employed. 
A method of removing starch from fibres based on this principle 
has long been used in certain textile trades, but it is only during the 
last few years that the practice- has been successfully introduced 
into laundries, owing chiefly to the lack of inexpen.sive and suit¬ 
able compounds capable of bringing about the desired result 
in a comparatively short period of time. 

With the introduction of concentrated malt extract prepara¬ 
tions for textile purposes, however, the washing problems, in 
so f ir as the removal of starch is concerned, have been very much 
simplified. The proper use of one of these preparations in the 
breakdown is of considerable advantage, because, apart from sa 
slight reduction in the total time occupied, as compare*! with the 
usual washing process, a less drastic treatment is permissible, so 
that the “linen” undoubtedly busts longer and its “colour” 
is better and more uniform. 

Commercial malt preparations are sold under various pro¬ 
prietary names, and considerable care needs to be exercised in 
order to ensure that a reliable article is obtained. The extract 
is simply added to “ordinary water, the solution thus obtained 
being used at temperatures between lojO-iboP F. The most in¬ 
tensive action of these compounds occurs between i40°-i6o° F., 
but their action on starch ceases at temperatures above i68° F. 
They may be used either in the breakdown or in separate baths. 
In the latter case, th*e bath can be kept for a considerable time, 
fresh quantities of Ihe Sialt preparation being added as occasion 
demands, until the liquor finally becomes too dirty to be further 
utilised. This mode of procedure,is carried out by adding Ihe re¬ 
quisite amount of the malt preparation to warm water contained in 
a suitable tank. The temperature of the water should be raised 
to about 120° F., and'the goody—-which have been previously 
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well rinsed in lukewarm water—steeped overnight while the bath 
cools dpwn, or if preferred, for a comparatively short time during 
the day, while other goods are Jjeing washed. If this method is 
adopted the length of time of the subsequent wash may be short¬ 
ened from about lo to 15 minutes. In most laundries, however, 
in which malt extract is used, it is customary to carry out the 
treatment in the rotary, machine. In this case, the Icast^ossible 
amount of water consistent with the proper manipulation of the 
goods should be used, and the machine run for a reasonable 
length of time—about minutes—since successful results arc 

chiefly dependent on (a), the liquefying and saccharifying powers 
of the malt enzymes; {obviously, the greater the volume of a solu¬ 
tion containing a definite weight of malt-extract, the slower will 
be its action on starch); (b), the temperature employed, and (c), 
the time occupied in the treatment. 

In order to prevent the- coagulation and fixation of albuminous 
matter—usually present on the goods, as well as in malt pre¬ 
parations—it is inadvisable to exceed a temperature of 120° F., 
so that a longer period of treatment is desirable than at a tem¬ 
perature of (say) 140° F. 

It is well known that the activity of malt enzymes ceases 
in pre.sence of solutions of soap or alkali; hence if chemically 
softened water ist employed, it is essential that any traces of 
alkali which may be present, should be neutralised by adding 
♦he requisite quantity of a suitable acid, preferably acetic, before 
adding the malt extrgpt to the water. 

Malt preparations are now used on a very large scale ir 
the treatment of collars, cuds, and shirts. They are of cspecia' 
value for effecting the rapid removal of starch from soiled col¬ 
oured goods* e.g., printed shirts, cuffs, etc., with a minimurr 
amount of friction, thus enabling the brightness and intensity 
of shade of each colour to be more fully preserved than appears 
to be possible in the ordinary process of washing. An exampU 
is given below:—• 

Exkmpta 3 <— 

1. Breakdown for 5 minutes in cold water. 

2. Second breakdown for 5-15 minutes at about 120® F. with the additim 

of 4-6 ozs. of malt extract. Remove liqgor. 

3. First suds. Use cold water, and add i gallon stock soda solutlo) 

and zj gallons stock soap solution. Run m|3hine for 10-15 minutes 
Raise temperature of liquor gradually to i4o''-i6oy F. RemoVi 

_ waste liquor. ^ 

4'. Second suds. Use warm vater and soda as before. Also 2 gallon 
stock soap solution. Bring liquor to boil in 10-15 minutes and by^ 
for the same length of time. .Remove liquor. 

5'. Rinse in warm water for 5 minutes. 

,. 6b Scebnd rinse in warm watex. 

, ,7. Rinsj^and blue in cold y ufarm water. 
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The length ol time of each of the various operations may be 
reduced or increased according to the condition of the goods. 
Reference has been made in a preceding paragraph to the use of 
a standing bath for the treatment of heavily starched goods with 
malt preparations, and it would appear as if this mode of pro¬ 
cedure offered certain advantages—especially as regards efficiency 
and eil^nomy—when compared with the use of such substances in 
the breakdown. On the other hand, however, the practice gives 
rise to many complications in dealing with the work as it is re¬ 
ceived and entails additional labour,' wjiile unless great care is 
taken, it may induce the formation of mildew stains; hence steep¬ 
ing in tanks is not likely to meet with any great measure of suc¬ 
cess, at any rate in domestic steam laundries. 

Example 4:— 

This process includes a bleaching operation with sodium 
hypochlorite or other suitable “ chlorine bleach.” 

1. As in No. 2 process. 

2. Ditio. 

3. Second suds. Introduce warm water into machine; also } gallon 

stock soda solution, 2j gallons stock soap solution, and 4*1 pint of 
sodium hypochlorite 14" Tw. Bring liquor gradually to boil and 
boil for 10 minutes. Remove waste liquor. 

4. Rinse in hot water for 5 minutes. 

5. Rinse in fresh hot water containing i ^of its, weight of commercial 

' acetic acid for 5 minutes. 

6. Rinse in hot water for 5 minutes. 

7. Rinse and blue in warm water. 

Example 0:— ^ • 

This includes a bleaching operation with sodium perborate. 

1. Breakdown for 10 minutes using cold water. Remove dirty water. 

2. Introduce fresh cold water into machine, and add i % (on weight of 

goods) of sodium perborate (containing to % available oxygen) and 
2 % of curd soap previously dissolved. Bring to boil in 15 minutes 
and, boil 20-30 minutes. Remove liquor. 

3. Rinse in hot water for 10 minutes. 

4. Warm rinse apd blue. ^ 

A malt breakdown may be employed with advantage in each 
of the examples given above. In works in which the cold process 
of starching is employed, it is advantageous to give collars, 
cuffs, etc., a preliminary treatment with boiled starch in the wash¬ 
ing machine as alrca^ly described in a preceding paragraph. For 
this purpose about i-i^jjbs. of maize or ric» starch are boiled up 
with 3 gallons ofVater, and the pasty mass added to the last 
rinsing water. This method ntey be adopted in all the foregoing 
processes. • 

Table “ Linen.” —The impurities which have to be removed 
from table linen durityg the washing process are dirt, starch, 
greasy matter, and stains of different kinds. Only a small 
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amount ot starch is usually present—indeed, in some cases it is 
not used in finishing table linen—and both the nature and amount 
of the Other impurities vary to a considerable extent. 

It i.s evident, therefore, that a washing process of much IcsS 
stringency than the examples given above for the treatment of 
heavily starched goods will suffice for such articles as tablecloths, 
serviettes, etc. ^ 

The following are'Uvvo typical examples: — 

Siiampitt 1 1 — 

1. First suds. Use | gallpn stock soda solution and J gallon stock soap 

solution. Temferatnre of liquor 120“ F. Run machine for 15 

minutes. Remove waste liquor. 

2. Second suds. Use cold water and add i gallon stock soda solution-}- 

2 gallons stock soap solution. Raise gradually to boil and boil 15 

minutes. Remove liquor. 

3. Rinse in hot water for 5-6 minutes. 

4. Rinse in warm water; blue, and starch, using lbs. maize or rice 

starch in 3 gallons of boiling water. 

If the goods are not white enough they may be subjected 
to a bleaching operation with .sodium perborate, sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite, bleaching powder solution, or one of the proprietary 
“ chlorine bleaches ” on the market. If one of the latter is u.sed, 
the operation may take place either during the boil or the first 
hot rinse, or immediately after the latter, but the greatest care 
should be taken Ip ensure the complete removal of all traces of 
.soap when using a “ blettch ” containing a .salt or salts of a 
metal capable of decomposing soap, c.g., bleaching powder solu¬ 
tion. The operation may also be conducted in the cold, using a 
slightly stronger solution or working for a longer period, and 
should be followed by thorough rinsing, first in warm and then in 
cold water. A souring operation, t.e., treatment with weak acid 
is advtintageous and usually follows the first rinse after bleach¬ 
ing, a final rinse completing the process. The use of sodium 
hypochlorite in the washing process commonly employed for 
table “ linen,V is shown in the following example:— 

Bnmpla 2 1 — 

1. Breakdown in*’eold water for 5 minutes. Remove water. 

2. Alkaline breakdown. Use | gallon stock soda solution. Raise to 

120° F. in to minutes. Remove liquor. 

3. Wash. Use warm water and add 3 gallons stock soap solution -f- 

^ gallon stock soda solution -|- J.| pint of sodium hypochlorite 

14° Tw. Raise to boil and boil 15 minutes. Remove waste liquor,, 

4. Rinse in hot wkter for 6 minutes. i' )(• 

5. Blue and starch. Use ij lbs. of starch previously boiled in a few 

gallons af water. < 

Body “ Linen.” —The various articles comprising body' 
‘ linen ” and practically all articles with tapes are commonly 
vashed iri ojSen net-work bags, in order {o prevent entanglement 
lurinlf tile rotation of the cylinder. With a similar object in 
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view all attachecf strings, e.g., apron strings, etc., are carefully 
tied before the goods are introduced into the machine. In addi¬ 
tion to dirt, body “ linen ” is usually contaminated with (Perspira¬ 
tion, which, being of an albuminous nature, is best removed by a 
preliminary treatment with an alkaline detergent at a medium 
temper.'iture. Yellow perspiration stains are commonly met with, 
and most satisfactory method of effecting their removal ap¬ 
pears to be a treatment with sodium Qprljorate in the wash. In 
other respects the washing processes are similar to those already 
descrilsed. , , c 

» 

Example i— 

1. Breakdown for lo minutes at ioo“ F., using J gallon stock soda 

solution. Remove waste liquor. 

2. First suds. Run machine for 20-25 minutes. Raise temperature to 

i4O‘'-i0o'' F. Dse ij gallons stock soda solution and ij gallons 
stock soap solution. Remove liquor. 

3. Second suds. Use i gallon stock soda solution and 2J gallons stock 

soap solution. Raise to boil and boil 15-20 minutes. Remove 
waste liquor. 

4. Rinse in hot water for 5-6 minutes. 

5. Rinse in warm water and blue. 

A little boiled starch may be added in last rin.se if de.sired. If 
colour of goods is unsatisfactory, add l-i% of sodium perborate 
to contents of machine in second wash. 

, Handkerchiefs, Muslins, etc. —'These arp frequently con¬ 
taminated M'ith stains and a considerable amount of dirt of a 
variable nature, so that it is customary to subject them to a 
fairly energetic treatment. Practically all the processes advo¬ 
cated for heavily starched goods are suitable, the length of time 
occupied in each operation being increased or shortened according 
to the condition and nature of the goods. 

Exampla 1— • 

t. Breakdown for 5-10 minutes in the cold using ^ gallon stock soda 
solution. Remove liquor. 

2. First suds, yse (j gallon stock soda solution and r gallon stock soap 

solution. Run machine for 15-20 minutes, *raising liquor to 
I40 °-i6o® F. Remove waste liquor. 

3. Second suds. Use stock soda solution as before and gallons stock 

soap solution. Raise to boil and boil 10 minutes. Bleach if 
necessar)'. Remove waste liquor. 

4-6. Three rinses; blue in last rinse. 

Household Dusters, Dirty Towels, etc.— The.se are generally 
contaminated witlj, a greater amount of dh-t and greasy matter 
than the classes of goods dealy with in the preceding paragraphs; 
consequently a more energetic treatment is desirable, and larger 
amounts of soda can be used w'lth advantage. As starch is not 
usually present, a treatment with malt extract is, of course, of 
no advantage. 
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■xami»l« I— 

1. Breakdown for 5-10 minutes in the cold us’ng i-ij gallons stock 

soda solution. Remove liquor. 

2. First suds. Use i gallon stock soda solution + ij gallons stock soap 

solution. Run machine for 10 minutes. Temperature as in 

previous examples. Remove waste liquor. 

3. Second suds. Use warm water and add soda as before + 2 gallons 

stock soap solution. Run machine for 15-20 minutes under same 

conditions as in second suds. Remove liquor. ^ 

4. Third suds. Use ivarm water and add i gallon stock soda solution + 

2 gallons stock soap solution. Also add *' bleach ” if necessary. 

Raise to boil and boil 10 minutes. Remove waste liquor. 

5. Rinse in hot water for 5-7 minutes. 

6. Rinse in warm water for 5 minutes. 

Sheets, Pillow-Slips, Chamber Towels, etc. —These arc washed 
in the same way as table “ linen,” preference being given to the 
first process, unless the colour is unsatisfactory, in which case 
the second process should be employed, or the goods subjected to 
a separate blenching operation. 

White and Cream Curtains. —Lace curtains are washed 
either in the machine or by hand. The latter method is usually 
adopted when the curtains have become weak by long exposure 
to the sun, or when only a small trade is done in such goods. 
It is the general practice when washing curtains in rotary 
machines to enclose them in open net-work bags to prevent en¬ 
tanglement and also to lessen the strain on the lace. New cur¬ 
tains of inferior q'uality often contain mineral impurities such as 
china clay, etc., which are added to the size pastes used in sizing 
the threads. Goods of this nature require careful handling. 
Formerly, "the first opeiation in washing curtains in machines con¬ 
sisted of a breakdown in a weak solution of .sodium carbonate, but 
now that the launderer has a choice of numerous “ starch sol¬ 
vents,’' it is more rational to steep the goods, first of all, in 
water containing a small quantity of a malt preparation, and to 
wash subsequently according to one or other of the methods 
given below. ^ , 

Kxampla 1 ■— 

1. Steep overnight in warm water containing from lb. of a suitable 

malt preparation in every 20 gallons. 

2. Breakdown for 5 minutes in lukewarm water -f-1 gallon of stock soda 

solution. Remove liquor. 

3. First suds. Use stock soda solution as before and 2-3 gallons stock 

soap solutioiu Raise temperature of liquor to about 150'’ F. in 

J5 minutes. Remove waste liquor. * I'* 

4. Second suds. Introduce warm water into machine; add | gallon soda 

solution and soap as before^ also pint sodium hypochlorite 

14" Tw. Raise liquor to iioiling point and boil for 10 minutes. 

Remove liquor. 

5. Riqse in hot water for 5 minutes. . 

6. Ripse in warm water for 5 minutes. 

^Blud Itnd rinse in cold water.<t 
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The above process may be employed tor new curtains con¬ 
taining size and mineral matter, and for goods which have not be¬ 
come too weak by long exposure to sun and air. * 

example 2:— 

1. Breakdown in warm water for 5 minutes. 

2. Breakdown for 10 minutes, using 4-6 ozs. malt preparation. Tem- 
% perature about 120^ F. Remove liquor. 

3. First suds. Use cold water; add i galion stock soda solution and 2 

gallons stock soap solution. Run niachine for 15 minutes gradually 

raising temperature of liquor to i40"-i6os F. Remove waste liquor. 

4. Second suds. Use warm water, and add soda and soap as tefore. 

Raise to boil and boil 10 minutes. Remove liquor. 

5. Rinse in hot water for 5 minutes. 

6. Bleach with i-:J pints sodium hypochlorite, or bleaching powder 

solution 14° Tw., in lukewarm water. 

7. Rinse in hot water for 5 minutes and sour with acetic acid. 

8. Rinse in cold water and blue. 

In the foregoing example, the good.s are in the machine for 
a longer time than in the first process, the difference being due 
to the malt bretikdown, the bleaching operation, and the final 
rinses. Like the first example, it is best adapted for compara¬ 
tively strong goods. Weak curtains and those of an expensive 
nature are usually washed by hand. 

In hand washing, the curtains are immersed in a solution 
of a neutral oil soap contained in a wooden or earthenware vessel, 
ana gently rubbed by the operator from time to time. Finally 
they are rinsed and blued in another vessel. The “ .soaping ” is 
repeated with fresh soap if one treatment does not yield satisfactdl-y 
results. Cream curtains are treated in the same mander as white 
curtains, but they are subsequently tinted either with a coal-tar 
dye or with “nitrate of iron.’’ If the latter is employed, the 
goods are immersed in a weak solution for a short ^ime, squeezed, 
and then passed into a dilute solution of sodium carbonate, where¬ 
by an iron buff shade of greater or less intensity,—according to the 
^strength of the “ njtrate of iron” bath and the Itjpgth of time of 
treatment,—is developed and fixed on the fibre. 

Coloured Cotton and Linen Goods.—The articles included 
under the above heading are printed shirts, cuffs, handkerchiefs, 
furniture covers, curtains, etc.; and also similar articles in which 
the colour effects have been produced by using dyed threads in 
the weaving process. Goods of this natur^ must be treated with 
great care, as m-Jhy of the colours are not fast to alkaline solu¬ 
tions, although the majority Visually withstand a warm solution 
of an oil soap. If starch has tbeen used in finishing, the first 
part of the washing process should consist of a steeping opera¬ 
tion for a short time in a weak solution of malt extract at a 
temperature of about*90° I 
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Coloured cotton and \inen goods are not often washed in the 
rotary machine unless it has been found that the colours are not 
appreciably affected by the solutions used. The usual practice is 
to employ ordinary round wooden vessels. In the absence of 
starch, the goods are first agitated by hand in lukewarm water 
and then in a warm solution of an oil soap. If the articles are 
very dirty, a second treatment in a fresh soap solution^will be 
necessary; badly soiled p^ts should be brushed with soap solution 
on a suitable board. Finally, the articles arc rinsed in warm 
water and then in dilute acetic acid, after which they are hydro- 
extracted and dried. * 

In dealing with parti-coloured goods of any description, it 
is of vital importance not to allow them to lie about in the wet 
state, or the colours will “ run ” or “ bleed ” into the white parts 
of the materials. Many colours which are extremely fast to 
washing, are, neverthclessj subject to “bleeding” under these 
conditions. 


SECTION V.-WASHING. 

WOOLLEN AND SILK GOODS. 

In the preceding pages we have given a detailed description 
of the various washing processes used only for articles made of 
cotton and linen. The mode of cleansing woollen and silk goods 
vWil now be de.scribed. 

All articles made of wool and hair have to be handled very 
carefully in the laundry, in order to avoid, as much as possible, 
the felting or shrinking which readily takes place under suitable 
conditions. The usual explanation of the cause of felting has 
already been given in the chapter dealing with textile fibres, and 
it is well known that this property posses.sed by wool and allied 
fibres, is influenced to a great extent by fridtion at a high tem¬ 
perature, especially in pre.sence of alkaline or acid solutions. 
Consequently, it is essential that the temperature of the liquors 
used in washing should be carefully regulated; too much friction 
must be avoided, and the wash liquors should consist of solutions 
of slightly alkaline oil soaps that readily penetrate the fibres, and 
do not gelatinize quickly on cooling. i j/. 

■Felting does not take place ^so readily with fine wools as 
with the coarser varieties, but jn laundry practice, the mode of 
washing is not often altered to suit the kind of wool from which 
the different atifcles have been made, so that much depends upon 
the skiV*)f*the operators. ' 
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The better qualities of woollen goods are still washed by 
hand in most laundries, vessels of wood or earthenware being 
employed for the purpose. The former are usually made 4 )y cut¬ 
ting 40-gallon oil casks to the requisite size. Heavy goods and 
many articles of wear are commonly washed in the ordinary 
rotary machines, but in well equipped laundries, specially de¬ 
signed ^jachines termed “ flannel washers ” are used. One of the 
best known of these is the IVilliamsoti Funnel Washing Machine, 
which is shown in Figs. 102 and 103, the latter being a sectional 
end view. It consists essentially ot a wooden trough in which a 
“press” or “hammer” swings backwards and forwards when 
actuated by the driving gear. The trough and other parts of 
the machine are supported by means of iron standards of a con¬ 
venient working height. A pair of squeezing rollers is placed 



Fitt. 102 .— WauAjiaos’s Flannki. Washei:. • 
fJftmZottc, AUioH and Co.. Ltd.K 

in a suitable position lor taking the flannels as they are withdrawn 
'Urom the machine. ‘ Two patterns of this type (if machine are 
built, one of which is fitted with one set of, gearing for driving 
both the machine and squeezing rollers, while two sets of driv¬ 
ing pulleys are furnished with the other pattern. The illustration 
shows the former pattern. In working the machine, the flannels 
are placed circular Ta.-hion (not lengthways) between the press 
A and the .spring Ifjard* B, both of which a^e corrugated. When 
in use, the press works backtjjards and forwards, squeezing the 
goods against the spring boards^ which yield slightly to the pres¬ 
sure, being connected by means of the crank arms C to the india- 
rubber springs D. This mode of action causes the flannels to be 
rolled over ,ind over, fhus continually presenting a fresh surface 
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to the action of the pres!; and boards, while *lhe soap liquor is 
forced into intimate contact with all parts of the goods. 

Another form of flannel washing machine is illustrated by 
Fig. 104, while Fig. 105 represents an American type of machine 
The former consists of a wooden trough divided into three com¬ 
partments. Above these are fixed two rope covered squeezing 
rollers, the lower one being driven very slowly by belt gey:, while 
the upper one revolve.sr ly contact. The mode of working is as 



(Manloce, AUiott and Co., LtdJ^ 

follows ■•—The woollAi goods are placed*in sf«p solution in one 
of the end troughs and are picked^out by hand from time to time 
and' passed.betweeh the squeezing rollers back into the trough. 
>Vhen they have been cleansed sufficiently, they are passed to the 
hext compartment, in order to remove excess.jof soap. Finally, 
they arft rinsed and squeezed in Uie third compartment. A carrier 
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and safety device'are fitted in front oi the rollers, so that the 
hands of the operator do not come near the latter. 

• The American type of flannel washer is designed on similar 
lines to the ordinary rotary washei. The outer vessel is V shaped 
and open at the top, while the cylinder into which the goods are 
introduced is divided lengthwise into several compartments. In 
this arngngement the articles are continually rolled over and 
over without being subjected to a high, drop. A comparatively 



Pio 104 ‘ Ibis" Flunel Washer 

(I. BraWiwjtie nnl .Sen, LtO.). 

small volume of water is required, thus enabling the amount of 
soap used to be redu-ed to a minimum. The machine is also 
serviceable for washihg lace curtains and other delicate goods, or 
for dealing with a ^rge^iumber of small lot 5 of goods wlych need 
to be kept separate. Nets ar^ not required. A flannel washer 
of modern design is shown in Figj io6. It differs entirely from the 
foregoing machines, both in the mode of construction and the 
principle upon which it works. A stationary outer metal case, 
almost oval in section,* is mounted on suitable supports. In the 
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interior of this case is a 'cage of somewhat similar form built ol 
brass rods and suspended in bearings near the top. When th« 
raachirte is in use, the cage swings backwards and forwards, hnc 
at each swing one side practically dips into the washing liquor, 



105 .— “Tkoy” Flannui. WABimn. 


(J. Armatr&no 

which lies at the bottom of the outer \csscl. Hence, at each os¬ 
cillation, the liquor rushes over the goods contained in the cage 
and then percolates through them into the outer case to undergo 
subsequently the sam^ cycle of movements. 



Fib. 106 .— “WATBHLEAr" Flankei Washer 
tJt. O. Whitafe)'. Ltd.l. 

At one end of the machine is fixed a tank for holding soap 
solutipar, Mich can be run into (he machitfe and mixed with suffi- 
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cient cold water *as occasion demand^. It is stated that com¬ 
paratively clean woollen goods can be washed in from 5-8 min¬ 
utes, and dirty woollens in from 8-12 minutes. The machine may 
also be used for washing goods containing colour effects, as well 
as other articles which need a gentle and comparatively short 
treatment. 

Tb« classification of woollen goods varies to a considerable 
extent in different laundries, but the foMowing example is typical 
of modern practice:— 

1. Fine Articles of all des6rif\fions. 

2. Ordinary white goods. 

3. Grey flannels. 

4. Coloured articles. 

5. Stockings and socks. 

Fine Woollen Goods.—All fine goods are washed by hand. 
They should be sorted into white, cream, and coloured articles, 
and washed in this order, so that the soap liquor used for the 
white and cream articles also .serves for the coloured goods. The 
temperature of the soap solution should not exceed go® F. 

Surface dirt is first removed by steeping in water. The 
goods are then introduced into the soap liquor .and squeezed gently 
by hand until they are clean. Dirt which caijnot readily be re¬ 
moved in the soap bath, must be brushed with soap solution by 
hand, the articles being placed on a suitable table or board during 
the operation. A second soap liquor is used if the goods are not 
clean enough. They are next rinsed in w^er at a temperature of 
90® F., and subsequently given a second rinse in water at the 
same temperature containing a small quantity of oil soap. Finally 
they are wrung, shaken out, and dried at about too® F. Fancy 
articles containing colour effects may be washed as above, but 
cold soap solutions must be employed if the colours exhibit a 
pendency to bleed. » 

White and coloured silk goods are washed in the same way, 
but exceptional care must be taken in the treatment of weighted 
silk articles, especially when contaminated with perspiration 
stains. Indeed, it is much safer to employ a dry cleaning process 
for goods of this desciption. 

Ordinary Whte Gbods.—Flannels, blinkets, crickgt trous¬ 
ers, etc., are usually washed ir^machines, either the rotary or one 
of the flannel washing machines ,being employed. It is found in 
practice that a good type of the latter class gives the best results, 
since the goods do not felt so readily as when machines of the 
former type are used.* 
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When the ordinary f^rm of rotary machine is employed it is 
very important that the inner cage should revdlve slowly and re¬ 
verse after about i-i J revolutions. In actual practice, the goods are 
not allowed to remain in the mdchine for more than about 10-15 
minutes. Some goods, however, require a longer treatment than 
others, especially if they are contaminated with perspiration 
stains, but in all cases excessive friction must be guardedrUgainst, 
or felting will inevitably pccur. 

Ammonia is frequently added to the soap liquor; it undoubt¬ 
edly assists in the removal af albuminous and greasy matter. 

The salient characteristics of all washing processes for wool¬ 
len goods have been already mentioned in our description of the 
treatment which fine articles undergo. When-machines are em¬ 
ployed, the first operation consists of a rinse for a few minutes in 
cold or tepid water to remove surface dirt and acid substances 
For comparatively clean goods, {e.g., blankets), this operation is 
usually omitted. The articles are next washed in a solution of 
an oil soap with or without the addition of a little ammonia or 
potassium carbonate, the length of time occupied being dependent 
upon the condition of the goods. About 10 minutes is the aver¬ 
age, the operation being repeated if the articles are not clean 
enough. They are then removed from the machine, excess of 
soap liquor expelled by squeezing, and the goods introduced into 
a vessel containing water at 90° F. They are finally given a 
ynse in a weak solution of an oil soap, passed as flat as possible 
between the rubber rollers of a wringer, shaken out, and dried. 
For large articles the *hydro-extractor may be used, but the cage 
should rotate only at a medium rate. 

Blankets are frequently rinsed in a series of wooden tanks 
between each pair of which is fitted a pair of squeezing rollers. 
This method of rinsing is very useful in public institutions and 
in works in which a large trade is done in the cleaning of heavy 
woollen articKs. 

When only sn;all quantities of comparatively clean articles 
have to be washed, the whole of the operations may be carried on 
in the same machine without removing the gwds, but in this 
case, the soap liquor employed is not easily available for washing 
dirty goods, unless, of course, means are provided for trdns- 
ferringeit from the'machine to a suitable Vf .ssel from which it 
can be reintroduced into the wajihing machines. ■ 

Grey Flannels.—These are^ washed in the soap liquor which 
has been already used for white goods. In other respects, our 
remarks, on the treatment of the latter apply also to the washing 
of ^Iv flahnels. “ Jaegar ” articles are Usually washed by han^d. 
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Stockings anS Socks.—If soap lii^uor which has been pre¬ 
viously used for washing other goods be used for stockings and 
socks, it should be passed before use through a piece of eloth in 
order to remove the loose fibres and fluff which are usually present. 

A solution of American cotton seed oil soap with the addition 
of a little potassium carbonate may be used for common and dirty 
articles.^ A second wash with oil soap is then given, each opera¬ 
tion occupying about to minutes or less ^cording to the condition 
of the goods, the temperature being 90° F. The articles are 
finally well rin^d in clean water at go° F., squeezed and dried. 
One washing operation for about 10 minutes in a solution of oil 
soap is generally sufficient for the majority of goods of better 
quality. 

Coloured Goods.—These are washed according to the gen¬ 
eral instructions for other goods, the articles being sorted ac¬ 
cording to colour. If it is found that some colours are not very 
fast to washing, cold soap solutions must be employed and the 
washing and wringing operations should be completed as quickly 
as possible. Coloured articles are often rinsed in a weak solu¬ 
tion of acetic or sulphuric acid for the purpose of brightening 
the colours. After the acid bath, they are rinsed again in water, 
wrung, shaken out, and dried. 

« 

SECTION VI.-WOOL AND SILK BLEACHING. 

^ • 

White woollen and silk goods gradually assume n yellowish 
tint during wear, and this is not appreciably affected by the ordin¬ 
ary washing process. It has been pointed out, that, in the case 
of cotton and linen goods, the yellowish tint exhibited by these 
fibres may be “ neutralised ” by a blueing operaticin, but in the 
case of woollen goods, such a treatment is of little use, in so far 
as it enhances the purity of the white. The colour of silk goods, 
'however, is considerably improved if the articles tffe rinsed after 
washing in a very weak solution of a basic violet such as one of 
the brands of methyl violet. Yellowish woollen goods are usu¬ 
ally whitened by a bleaching process with hydrogen peroxide, 
which oxidises the yellow pigment of the fibre to a colourless com¬ 
pound, in this way* producing a permanent white. Formerly, 
woollen goods wcil bleiched in the laundrj^by suspendjpg them 
whilst moist in a closed chaml^r containing sulphur dioxide gas. 
The white obtained by this nietho^ reverts to the original colour of 
the fibre after the goods have been exposed to the air for some 
time, a change which is facilitated by the use of the usual alkaline 
washing solutions. O^ing to t^je fact that the process is com- 
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paratively cheap, howevei'i many of the fabrics from which articles 
of wear are made, are still bleached in this "way by the manu¬ 
factures. 

When hydrogen peroxide Is used for bleaching purposes, it 
is generally made by dissolving sodium peroxide in cold water 
previously acidulated with sulphuric acid. Acid is necessary in 
order to neutralise the caustic soda produced by the action of 
the peroxide on water, as:— 

Na^O^+aH^O =2NaOH + HjO ■ 
2 NaOH+^H,SO^=Na,SO^+ 2 H 50 . , 

In making up a bath for bleaching purposes, the peroxide is 
added gradually to cold water, to which the necessary quantity 
of sulphuric acid has been previously added. The liquid is con¬ 



tinually stirred during the addition of the peroxide, and its tem¬ 
perature should be l^pt at about 35° C., iri order to prevent loss 
of oxygen. After the whole of the sddiunH'peroxide has been 
added, the liquid is tested with li^us paper and rendered neutral 
by the addition of more sodium peroxide or sulphuric acid ac- , 
cording to its reaction. Finally it is made slightly alkaline by thef',' 
addition of a small quantity of 'ammonia. Various substance^ 
have’been' recommended as a^dditions tb the bath prepared in 
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the above way, cfiiefly with the object bf rendering the bleaching 
liquor more stabld, thus ensuring the liberation of oxygen with 
greater regularity and at a comparatively slow rate. »Among 
these may be mentioned silicate oi soda, ammonia, and ammonium 
phosphate. 

The following proportions of ingredients are usually recom- 
mended*for the preparation of a neutral bleach liquor suitable for 
the finest qualities of wool and silk goods: — 

Water loo gallons. 

Sodium peroxide 7J lbs. * , 

Sulphuric acid 8 lbs. 

.Sodium pho.sphate 3 lbs. 

The liquor should be made, and the actual operation con¬ 
ducted, in wooden, earthenware, or slate vessels, since most 
mct.'ils, with the exception of lead, cause a rapid evolution of 
oxygen. A suil.-ible apparatus Ls shown in Fig. 107. 

The vessel is of while wood put together in such a way that 
no nails or bolts can come into contact with the liquor. A closed 
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steam pipe of lead, arranged in coils (Fig. 108), is placed at the 
bottom of the vessel, and above this is a false bottom built up of 
shaped pieces of wood, which are placed in position as shown in 
the diagram. This in angement prevents the goods from coming 
into direct contact <|yith *he steam pipe and Slows solid igjpurities 
to settle on the main bottom ^f the tank. A movable cover of 
wood (not shown in diagram), either perforated or made of laths, 
IS usually fitted just beneath the surface of the liquor, in order to 
keep the goods completely submerged during the bleaching 
operation. 
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The articles to be bWached are first worked in the usual man¬ 
ner, then squeezed and immersed in the bleaching liquor, the tem¬ 
perature of which is raised to about 120° F. The goods are 
pushed beneath the surface of 'the liquor and allowed to remain 
therein overnight. They are then thoroughly rinsed, squeezed, 
and dried. A weak acetic acid solution may be used for rinsing 
followed by a second rinse in clean water. 

ft 

SECTION VII.-HYDRO-EXTRACTING OR WRINGING 
AND “SHAKING OUT.” 

b 

The operations deait with in this section imiiiediately follow 
the washing process. The object of hydro-extracting, or wring¬ 
ing, is to remove excess of water, the particular method adopted 
being dependent upon the nature of the goods. Fine cotton, 
linen, and silk articles, and many classes of woollen goods are 



• Fro. 109 .—“Jbik” Tcuulku. 

(I, firaithtvaitc and Son, Ltd.). 

passed between the rubber reliefs of a wringer under m'ediuip 
pressfh'^j'btit in most cases, thq hydro-extractor is employed. Iq 
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many works, the^oods are introduced ♦directly into a “ tumbler ” 
after their removal from the hydro-extractor. This machine is 
similar in construction to an ordinary rotary washer; it is,used to 
separate or “ shake out ” the individual articles, while at the 
same time loose fibres, i.e., lint, are removed. Formerly, 

“ shaking-out ” was done by hand, but by the use of a tumbler 
the work is done better and in a much shorter time. The con- 
structidhal details and mode of workings of the usual form of 
tumbler will be readily understood by a glance at Fig. log. A 
description of a combined tunibler apd drying room is given in 
the chapter dealing with the practice of* drying. 

SECTION VIII.—DRYING. 

■After washing, and hydro-extracting or wringing, a great 
many articles have to be dried. Goods which have been slightly 
starched in the wa.shing machipe, e.g., table “linen,” are dried 
on the machines during the process of finishing, while similar 
goods generally known as “flat work” containing no starch, 
are now commonly dried and finished in one operation by means of 
the multiple ironing machines. Articles which need to be highly 
finished, e.g., collars, cuff’s, etc., arc not dried after washing. 
In most other cases, drying immediately follows the removal of 
excess of water, and a brief account of modern practice as well 
as the underlying principles will now be given. 

Principles of Drying.—The practice of drying textile articles 
by natural means, i.e., by exposure out pf doors, is‘not now a 
feature of modern laundry work, owing to its uncertainty as re¬ 
gards time and degree. Artificial systems of drying differ 
only from natural processes in that they are designed to hasten 
the drying operation with a minimum expenditure of heat; their 
employment entails many precautions, however, since they are 
attended with certayi disadvantages which can onjy be overcome 
!)y a careful study of the nature of the material to be dried, and 
the conditions which militate against, as well as those which favour 
the regular production of satisfactory results. 

All drying processes, whether natural or artificial, depend 
upon the fact that .wherever there is water, evaporation takes 
place, i.e., the waaer ri^es into and mingle* with the atmosphere 
in the form of vapour, producing a separate atmoSphCre of 
aqueous vapour, which is not? influenced by the presence or ab¬ 
sence of ordinary air, except fts regards the speed at which 
evaporation takes place. The lower the pressure of the atmos¬ 
phere, the greater is the speed of evaporation, while the greater 
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the pressure, the less is tk>e speed. For any gfven temperature a 
certain space .can only occupy a definite quantity of vapour and 
the air, in the space is then said to be saturated with aqueous 
vapour at that temperature. tThe higher the temperature, the 
greater is the amount of vapour in saturated air. At the point 
of saturation the pressure of the vapour prevents further evapora¬ 
tion, so that if the space in a drying room becomes saturated with 
aqueous vapour at a certain temperature it is evident that further 
drying cannot take place until the density of the vapour is de¬ 
creased, or the temperatqre raised. Under natural conditions 
the saturation point is'rarely reached, for the aqueous vapour 
diffuses into the surrounding atmosphere just like other gases, the 
rate of diffusion being dependent on the vapour pressure, which 
latter is governed by the temperature. The higher the tempera¬ 
ture, the greater is the pressure exerted by the vapour; hence the 
greater is the speed of diffusion. 

The degree of saturation of air with aqueous vapour, or its 
humidity, is usually expressed in per cent, of the total amount it 
can hold at a given temperature, i.c., the humidity of a definite 
volume of saturated air at any given temperature is loo, whereas 
when the same volume contains only half as much vapour as it 
can hold under the same conditions its degree of humidity is 50. 
If the temperatura of saturated air be lowered ever so little, iwois- 
turc is deposited, and the temperature at which this occurs is 
known as the dew-point; hence, the temperature of saturated air 
coincides jvith the dew-point. The influence of temperature on 
the amount of moi.stu?e which can lx; held by a definite volume 
of air is shown graphically in the followi.ig diagram (Fig. no), for 
the use of which we are indebted to the Sturtevant Engineering 
Company, Ltd. The ten curves correspond to the percentage of 
humidity from to to 100, and, as mentioned above, the dew-point at 
any given temperattire is that at which the relative humidity is 
too per cent. • Reference to the table showif that a cubic foot of' 
air at 60° F., reaches its saturation point when it contains about 
6 grains of moisture, whereas when it is heated to 140® F., it 
is capable of taking up 50 grains before reaching saturation point. 

The degree of humidity of air is measured by an instrument 
known as a hygrometer, of which there are sevgral forms. The beSt 
knowg tjipe consists of two thermometer.^, ont' of which registers 
the ordinary temperature, while thf bulb of the other is kept moist 
by mpsn s of a piece of wet musjin. Hence, in the latter case the 
evaporation of moisture takes away heat from the bulb and thus 
a lower, temperature is registereld than in the case of the dry 
bulb mstrument. If the air is <^y, evapofttion takes place more 




It will be evident from the foregoing remarks, that a system 
of drying which depends upon the conversion of water into vapour 
and its subsequent removal in tlia| form is influenced to a greater 
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or less extent by (a), th^' temperature, (6), th^ rate of diffusion 
and (c), the amount of surface exposed. 

Rfference has already been made to the fact that drying 
ceases if the air becomes saturfited with aqueous vapour, and it 
then becomes necessary to raise the temperature or to remove the 
saturated air. In all systems of drying, the latter method is, 
adopted either by natural or artificial means. It folloi^, there¬ 
fore, that the degree of /jfficiency of natural and artificial drying 
processes is primarily dependent upon, (a) the facility with which 
the excess of water in the'material to be dried can be converted 
into vapour, and (b) the speed with which air containing a greater 
or less amount of water vapour can be replaced by fresh air. Now 
if the material to be dried is warmed, the water it contains is 
more or less rapidly converted into vapour, and this may be re¬ 
moved in various ways. In designing any system of drying, 
therefore, we have to determine (i), how best to warm the material 
and (2), what method to adopt for removing the saturated air. 
In many textile processes it is the custom to dry the goods by 
bringing them into contact with heated metal surfaces, but this 
method is best adapted for drying long pieces of single-ply 
cloth in a comparatively short time. It possesses many disad¬ 
vantages, and is liable to degrade the physical properties of the 
fibres concerned unless proper precautions are t;iken. „ 

The drying systems now generally u.sed are dependent upon 
the use of air as the medium for applying the heat to the material 
to- be dried, as well as for removing the water vapour. Thus, 
it is impt>rtanl that the properties of this medium upon which its 
use depends, should be briefly discussed.’ 

The Atmosphere .—Ordinary air consists of a mixture of about 
21 vols. of bxygen and 79 vols. of nitrogen, a greater or less 
amount of water vapour, and small amounts of other gases, as 
well as minute quantities of impurities derived from various 
sources. Air' is regarded as a non-conduetbr of heat, but it ab¬ 
sorbs heat readilyt each unit absorbed raising its temperature 
much higher than water. In common with other gases it diffuses 
more readily as its temperature rises, so that it conveys heat to 
other substances with great readiness. Owing to its elastic pro¬ 
perties, air exerts no deleterious action on the finest fabric, while 
its flpidity enables it to be easily moved in l,"Tge volumes with a 
comparatively small expenditure pf power and with little friction. 
The pressure of the atmo.sphere varies with the altitude; at the 
sea-level it is equal to about 15 lbs. per square inch, which Ir 
known ,,>a^ one atmosphere, buf it decreases as the altitude 
increases. This pressure retards thes immediate conversion 
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of liquids into ‘vapour, and when •the vapour pressure of 
a liquid just balances the atmospheric pressure, the temperature 
at*which this occurs is called the boiling-point of the liquid. 

When subjected to the actidh of heat, air expands; hence it 
becomes more attenuated. On cooling contraction takes place. 
Therefore, if hot air is caused to come into contact with a cold 
surface such as a damp cloth, it parts with heat and at the same 
time contracts, thus possessing a tendjnJy to leave the material 
along with more or less of the water which has been vaporised. 
Compared with aqueous vapour it is lo be noted, that as the tem¬ 
perature of ordinary air rises, its weigSt decreases, whereas in 
the case of the former an increase in temperature causes its 
density to become greater. Thus :it 0° C., a cubic foot of vapour 
weighs about 0.0003041b., whereas at 100° C., it weighs 
0.0368a lb. irrespective of atmospheric pressure. On the other 
hand, a cubic foot of air at 0° C., weighs 0.0807lb., tind at 100° 
C., 0.0591 lb. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the greater density of air com¬ 
pared with that of water vapour under all working conditions is 
of the highest importance in enabling the latter to be readily 
moved, for, owing to its highly attenuated nature even at medium 
temperatures, it is difficult to conceive of a ready means of 
handling it with economy, if it were necessary to deal with it 
separately instead of when mixed with air. 

A consideration of the above statements serves to show thgt 
air constitutes an ideal medium for the conveyance of heat to 
the articles to be dried as well as for the removal of vapourised 
water. 

The Practice of Drying.—The conditions under which the 
drying of detached artk'les is effected in the laundry hre principally 
dependent upon the nature of the articles and the kind of treat¬ 
ment to which they have been already subjected. Broadly speak¬ 
ing, goods made frflm vegetable fibres can be drfbd at a higher 
temperature than those made from fibres of animal origin without 
suffering any appreciable injury. Articles heavily impregnated 
with boiled starch need to be dried as rapidly as possible, and it 
is considered by some authorities that the high temperature which 
is requisite in order to accomplish this result, exerts a degrading 
influence on the “ <)lout»” of the goods as ^ell as upon yjejr ten¬ 
sile strength. ^ 

Woollen goods are usually ^ried at a temperature oi about 
120° F., as it is well known that rapid drying by exposure to hot 
air or dry beat induces shrinkage and harshness, while white arti¬ 
cles have a tendency to»become yellow. The chief‘systems of dry- 
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ing which are in use at the present time have been already de¬ 
scribed in the chapter devoted to machinery, and it is unnecessary 
to enter into any further details here. 

An interesting process oV rei-ent introduction, however, 
differs from the usual practice, in that the goods are “ shaken 
out” and dried in one and the same machine, immediately after 
removal from the hydro-extractor. The machine emplpyed for 
the purpose is known as dry-room tumbler, a front view of which 
is illustrated in Fig. iiiA, while Fig. iiiB reprc.sents a sectional 
view, showing air discharge, steam coils, forced draught fan, and 
tumbler compartment, 'it consists of a woven brass or galvanized 
iron wire cylinder, which is fastened to a suitable iron framework. 
In the interior of the cylinder are four wooden “ lifters,” each of 
which is about 3J inches high. These ” lift ” the goods to the 



Fio. lllA.— Dry Roan Tomiileb. Fki, lUB.— Dry Boom Tumbler. 
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(<T. Anmirnnu and Co., Lid.). 


top of the cylinder during its rotation and then allow them to drop 
by gravity, thus keeping them open to a grftiter or less extent 
so as, to ensure rapitf and uniform drying. TBe driving and auto- 
niatic reversing gear is situated ,at one end of the machine,’ and 
causes the cylinder to make three revolutions alternately in each 
direction. , 

Ipimediately beneath the cylinder is a Series of steam coils, 
2, over which « current of air js drawn ky means of an exhaust 
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fan, 4. The coils’are made in two scclions, and are arranged in 
such a way as to radiate more or less heat as required. They 
ard supported by means of iron .oilers resting on an iron track, 
so that any one of the coils can'’be easily removed for cleaning 
and examination. 

The exhaust fan is placed at the back of the machine and is 
driven b^ a shaft on which are fitted fast and loose pulleys; this 
arrangement enables the machine to be psed as an ordinary tum¬ 
bler. The outer casing is of galvanized iron, the cylinder and 
steam coils being separated by an iro« baffle plate, thus ensuring 
that all air entering the machine must firs! pass over the coils and 
then through the cylinder, 6; finally it passes into the atmosphere 
at the discharge outlet shown in the diagram. Hinged doors are 
provided for both inner cylinder and outer casing. The machine 
is adapted for the rapid drying of such articles as towels, under¬ 
wear, bathing suits and shirts, overalls, aprons, carpets, etc., 
etc. The air is said to acquire ti temperature of 250° K., and is 
sent through the machine at the rate of 5,000 cubic feet per min¬ 
ute. The continuous shaking of the goods in the strong current 
of heated air, imparts a “finish” to flannels, etc., which is, of 
course, unobtainable by the ordinary drying process, and in many 
cases no further finishing is required. 


SECTION IX.—FINISHING. 

S 

The term “finishing” is used in thi§ work to indicate the 
whole of the operations which the various classes of goods undergo 
after they have been cleansed, and—if necessary—dried. Woollen 
and silk goods are finished in a comparatively simple manner, but 
the finishing of those articles which must possess a'full and stiff 
handle, as well as a greater or less amount of lustre and pliability, 
necessitates the exercise of considerable skill and judgment in 
order that satisfactory and uniform results may b(? obtained. 

Cotton and Linen Goods.—Practically all laundry finishing 
processes for cotton and linen articles may be divided into two 
main branches, viz. :—i. Starching, and 2. Ironing. Each of 
these may be further sub-divided into several operations which 
are subject to consirferable variation according to the nature of 
the articles to be tr*itcd,*lhc kind of “ finish ^ required, tSiftflaturc 
of the machinery, and the kind,of starch employed, i.e., whether 
raw or boiled starch. As the goqfls to be finished consist of small 
detached articles of various shapes and thicknes.ses, it is evident 
that the methods of conducting the operations, must of necessity 
be entirely different frftm those jvhich obtain in the finishing of 
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piece-goods, although in Soth cases, the underlying principles are 
essentially the same. Many effects produced in finishing certain 
articles!, e.g., collars and cuffs, are undesirable in the case of 
piece-goods. ' 


1.-STARCHINQ. 

As its name implies, starching is an operation which has for 
its object the impregnation of the fibres of the goods with a 
mixture composed principally of starch. This result may be at¬ 
tained in several ways »nd*by using starch in the raw form sus¬ 
pended in cold water or after boiling with water. 

One method of starching certain classes of goods in conjunc¬ 
tion with the washing piocess has been described in a preceding 
paragraph, but for such articles as collars, cuffs, fronts, and 
parts of shirts, it is inadmissible, owing to the large amount of 
water present as well as on account of the unsuitability of the 
ordinary washing machine for heavy starching. Consequently, 
all articles which need to be highly stiffened, have to undergo a 
special starching operation which is usually carried on in one of 
the numerous power machines commonly known as “ starchers.” 
This is the operation to which the term “ starching ” as used in 
the laundering trade generally applies. 

Modern starching processes for goods which need to be Highly 
stiffened are distinguished by names which are dependent upon the 
nature of the starch mixture employed. Thus there is the raw or 
cold startJh process; ^le boiled starch process, and the “double 
starch ” process. The first named—if not the oldest—is certainly 
the bfist known, and is used in the majority of British laundries in 
which domestic articles are re-dres.sed. In new work laundries, 
either a mixture of boiled or raw starch, i.e., “ double starch,” or 
boiled starch alone is in general use, while in the United States the 
latter appears to be almost exclusively employed both for old and 
new goods. * ♦' 

The boiled stanch process is only employed to a limited extent 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Its adoption neces.sitatcs the em¬ 
ployment of special appliances and great care is required in the 
manipulation of the goods, both during and after the starching 
operation. On the (^ther hand, the process is.isaid to be quick arlH 
enablefr-the goods to be finished in a domp^^-atively short tirhe. 
With regard to the latter .statements, however, it is to be noted, 
that, although the actual starching operation is completed in the 
course of a. few seconds, nevertheless, the subsequent operations 
to w:biclf the goods are subjected before they are ready for ironing, 
take up a considerable amount pf time. The use of boiled starch 
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for the treatment of large quantities of collars, cuffs, etc., has 
undoubtedly several points in its favour when pliability is of 
greater importance than a full, thick, and stiff feel, and wl»en the 
finished goods have not to be .Stored for any length of time, 
but in other respects the process does not appear to possess any 
pronounced advantage in comparison witn ordinary British 
practice. ^ As stated above, raw stan:h is principally employed for 
the production of stiff work in the dopiestic laundries of this 
country, and an account of its mode of application will now be 
given, while the modus opemndv'm connection with the boiled and 
“ double starch ” processes will be de.scribed in the chapter deal¬ 
ing with the treatment of new goods. 

The Raw Starch Process.—The operations involved in starch¬ 
ing with raw starch may be clas.sified as follows: — 

1. Preparation of the starch mixture. 

2. The starching operation. 

Hydro-extracting or wringing. 

4. “Wiping-down.” 

1. Preparation of the Raw Starch Mixture .— A stock supply 
of a mixture of starch in a solution of borax and water is first 
prepared by adding the starch with constant stirring to the borax 
solution. The volume of water used should only be sufficient to 
thorcfaghly soak the starch, so that a homogeneous pasty mass is 
obtained from which the starch does not settle out on standing, 
.^fter being prepared in this way, the mixture is placed in suitabh 
vessels and kept w’ell covered. , > 

The mixture for use in the starching machines is prepared by 
taking a convenient quantity of the stock paste and diluting to 
the necessary strength with water, the “ strength ” being deter¬ 
mined by means of Twaddell’s hydrometer. The average amount 
of borax employed, is about 1J-3 ozs. for every i lb. of starch; 
on no account should jt exceed 3^ ozs., since an excessive quantity 
induces friction during the ironing process, with ilie result that 
the fibres arc weakened, lack pliability, and have a tendency to 
crack. Very little investigative work has been done in connec¬ 
tion with the action of borax on starch; it is maintained by some 
authorities that it is ysed chiefly to soften the water employed in 
the starch mixture owing to the injurious,action of lime salts 
upon starch. It arrears*to be highly probable, however^iljat in 
addition to its action as a wa*er softener, borax possesses the 
power of modifying starch in *3 way that has not yet been 
discovered, for it is well known, that the use of a mixture of starch 
and borax in starching, gives results in finishing, which are un¬ 
obtainable bv the use of starch •alone even whefl soft water is 
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employed. A small quantity of one of the numerous “ glazes ” 
on the market is usually added to the stock starch paste or it may 
be added to the mixture used in the actutal starching operation as 
required. It should be, of cour.'te, a “ glaze ” readily miscible with 
starch and water, and free from a tendency to settle out rapidly. 
The amount employed depends upon the effect required and is usu¬ 
ally given by the maker, although it is best determined by practice. 
Glycerine is also comrhoqjy added to the starch, about J oz. to } oz. 
for each lb. of starch being ample. These additions are made 
chiefly with the objects of 'assisting in the production of gloss and 
imparting pliability to the finished articles, while they also assist 
in preventing the goods from sticking to the surfaces of the 
ironing machines in the subsequent processes. 

If a “ glossy ” finish is required without having recourse to the 
u.se of a “ glaze ” of unknown composition, a little Japan wax, 
say about 2-4 ozs., should be boiled with i-i|lb.s. of starch and 
sufficient water, until a homogeneous paste is obtained. This is 
allowed to cool, and then thoroughly mixed with about 15 lb. of 
raw starch (previously made into a smooth mass with cold water). 
The whole is finally diluted to 8° Tw. for use. 

2. The Starching Operation.—The “ strength ” at which 
the starch mixture is used for collars, cuffs, etc.—as indicated by 
the hydrometer—tlepends primarily upon the kind of finished'effect 
required, the mode of removing the surplus starch after the starch¬ 
ing operation, the nature of the starch employed, and the amount 
of water dn the good,s to be treated. As a rule, the mixture is 
used at from 60 - 8 ° Tw. The higher the strength, the greater is 
the degree of contamination of the surfaces of the goods with 
“ surface starch,” which h!is to be removed previous to ironing, 
in order to o6lain uniform results. In testing with the hydrometer, 
care should be taken first to stir the mixture thoroughly. 

The maqhines in general use for heavy starching with raw 
starch, are known as dip-wheel and barrel " starchers,” sevelal 
types of which are described on pages 152-155. In this mode of 
starching, the goods are subjected to an energetic tossing and 
rubbing, thus facilitating the entry of the minute granules of starch 
into the fibres, and, although a considerable amount of friction is, 
induced, it is generally admitted that no otner method gives sudh 
satis^aeiory results. ^ t 

The collars and cuffs to be, starched are hydro-extracted or 
wrun^ immediately after their removal from the washing machine,, 
and then introduced into the “starcher,” which should only be 
filledsto'about half its capacity. The starch mixture is then added 
in sufficient,qSantity as det«r»ined by pFactice, and the machine 
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closed and set in* motion. The operation is complete in from 
about 15-25 •minutes. 

3. Hydro-extracting or Wringing .—When the starching 
machine has been run for the neeftssary length of time, the goods 
are removed, and hydro-extracted or wrung in order to remove 
excess of water and starch. The former method is commonly em¬ 
ployed, but unless conducted with great care, it is liable to give 
rise to faulty work. Running the machiye at a high speed, or too 
long, should be avoided, since under such conditions, too much 
starch is removed, while a considerable amount may be left on 
the surfaces of the articles. Furthermor?, it is well known that 
there is greater danger of the goods being stained than when the 
wringing method is adopted, although defects of this nature are 
more or less completely prevented by the use of cages made of 
white metal or aluminium. 

4. “ Wiping-Down .”—This operation immediately follows 
the removal of excess of starch and water. Its objects are to 
remove “ surface starch,” i.e., surplus starch remaining on the 
surface of the goods, and to straighten out the articles in such 
a way, that most of the creases pre removed, thus rendering them 
fairly smooth. The operator lays each article fiat on a suitable 
bench, and then brushes it on both sides with a small brush, or 
wipes off the starch with a piece of clean cotton or linen, which 
is moistened from time to time, with a weak solution of borax. 

When the starch mixture is not too strong, it is a good plan 
to straighten out the goods immediately after the starclyng opera¬ 
tion, arranging them in batches of three hr four articles of the 
same kind. The batches are next passed between the rubber rol¬ 
lers of a wringer under medium pressure, then straightened out 
again, if necessary, and passed through a second«wringer. At 
this stage, they arc ready for blocking on the press machine, and, 
if the foregoing operations have been properly conducted, careful 
'^wiping down” is'unnecessary. In most ca.se.sf however, the 
latter operation is essential—especially in th(^ absence of a press 
plant—no matter what method has been previously adopted for 
removing excess of starch and water. 

If the wringer is employed for the latter purpose, care should 
be taken that the pI^^sure on the rollers is not too high, since 
there is considera||e d»nger of excess of* starch bein^ forced 
into those parts of the articles yhich are the last to pass BSIween 
the rollers. . 

When a hydro-extractor is used, it is best to reserve it for 
starched goods only. Machines specially designed for such work are 
now available. They are smaller than the usual type of extractor 
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met with, but, with the ejfception of removable'outer cases,—usu¬ 
ally made of copper, tinned on the inside,—they aie similar in 
constructional details to those already described. When the outer 
case is removed, every part of the cage is easily accessible for 
cleaning. 

Many attempts have been made to shorten the time requisite 
for efficient starching with raw starch in the dip-wheel and barrel 
“ starchers,” by the introduction of modified processes and speci¬ 
ally designed mechanicaf appliances- None of the latter appears 
to offer any advantage, hqjvever, compared with the first named 
machines, although an interesting modification of the usual prac¬ 
tice which has long been in use in Germany is described below. 

Jiaw Starching with Hoffman's Machine .—The washed and 
hydro-extracted articles are first dried on “ horses ” in the usual 
way, and then starched in a dip-wheel starcher for six minutes, 
using the starch at 2^°-3° Tw. They are next straightened out 
and passed through Hoffman’s continuous starching machine, 
the chief features of which, are a tank or starch-container and an 
endless travelling apron. The goods are placed upon this 
apron at one end of the machine and delivered at the 
other end after passing through a raw starch mixture and 
between squeezing rollers. The starch mixture advocated by the 
makers for use with the machine, consists of i lb. of rice starch, 2 
ozs. borax, and i gallon of water; it is kept constantly stirred when 
the machine is in use by means of a mechanical agitator. After 
passing between the squeezing rollers, the goods drop into a bas¬ 
ket, and are subsequeftly hydro-extracted and sent to the ironers. 
The above process can be facilitated as follows (private communi¬ 
cation from D. Ross) 

First, hydro-extract thoroughly; omit the drying operations, 
use a starch mixture in dip-wheel machine at 4°-4i° Tw., running 
for six minutes as before; pass through Hoffman’s machine after 
straightening out, as above, and iron on steam press. In this 
method one o^rator feeds the goods into the continuous starchdb, 
while another collects and arranges the goods in flat heaps ready 
for the press. 

There is still another modification of the raw starch process 
in use in a few high-class laundries, especially for the production 
of a stiff and high-gyade “finish.” It differs.(from the processes 
prcviwwiy described in that the articles are fira agitated in a com- ■: 
paratively weak boiled starch paste and then dried. They are 
next starched with raw starch in .the dip-wheel starcher and finished! 
in the usual way. It Appears to-be very doubtful whether thi»; 
modified’process offers any pronounced advantages compared with, 
the,'j3rdinacv process. 
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Attached shirt fronts and cuffs may 1 i)e starched with a similar 
mixture to that first mentioned for collars and cuffs, at about 7° 
Tw., using the machine illustratec^ on page 156. * 

Shirts are dried after washing, i.e., before the main starching 
operation, the bodies and sleeves as well as the other parts retain¬ 
ing a little of the boiled starch used in the final stage of the 
washing process. Hence, during the starching of the fronts and 
cuffs with raw starch, the bodies and sleeves of the shirts absorb 
moisture by capillary action, so-that iq many cases a preliminary 
damping of these parts before ironing is‘unnecessary. Uniform 
dampening of the bodies and sleeves is further assured by rolling 
up the goods and allowing them to lie for a short time immediately 
after starching. They are then ready to be ironed. The time 
occupied in starching shirt fronts or cuffs with the aid of the 
machine referred to above is about 3-5 minutes. 

Starching Miscellaneous Articles.—Instead of using the wash¬ 
ing machine for starching the various articles to which reference 
has been made in the chapter devoted to washing processes, a 
separate hand starching process in troughs may be adopted. This 
method offers little advantage over the former, except in so far 
as it enables a small saving in starch to be effected; it should be 
adopted, however, whenever it is necessary to.starch expensive 
or delicate articles, such as lace curtains, which have been washed 
in bags, as well as for special articles which need to be stiffened 
to a greater extent than the majority of ^oods starchpd in the. 
washing machine. 

The apparatus employed for hand starching is comparatively 
simple; it usually consists of a wooden trough at one end of which 
is fixed a pair of rubber squeezing rollers. If much* starching is 
to be done in the trough, it is customary to provide a small steam 
pipe for heating up the starch as required. For most goods 
stffrched by hand, maize or farina starch is used, iSit in the case 
of articles which have to be in use for a considerable time before 
re-washing and re-dressing, it is advisable to use a mixture of one 
of these with rice starch, since it is well known that goods finished 
with a mixture of this kind do not exhibit such a pronounced ten¬ 
dency to become lii.ip*on exposure to air for ^ome time as is the 
case with goods fiAshed* with the first-named starches.*«»This 
phenomenon is due to the greater hygroscopic nature of maize 
starch and farina as compared with,rice starch. The use of the lat¬ 
ter alone yields results which are too hard. One of the oom^rcial 
combined starches specially adapted for such work, or mixtures 
containing gum tragasol, may alsp be used with advantage. 
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For the commoner a'ticles, farina is largely emnloycd. The 
starch is added to the water with constant stirring anS the mixture 
then boiled until a smooth homogeneous paste is obtained. The 
amount employed per gallon of water depends principally upon 
the degree of stiffness desired, and can be easily ascertained by 
practice. A suitable amount of one of the proprietary “ glazes ” 
may be added to the_ boiled starch paste. ^ 

,2.-IR0NING. 

The last process in the finishing of cotton and linen articles 
is known in the laundry as ironing. It may be either simple or com¬ 
paratively difficult, according to the nature of the treatment to which 
the goods have been previously subjected. The objects achieved 
during the ironing of the various articles may l)c enumerated as 
^follows :— 

1. Exce.ss of water is removed from the goods in the 

form of steam. 

2. The granules of raw starch burst in presence of the 

steam generated in the fibres, i.e., the starch is 
gelatinised. 

3. The fibres of the goods are caused to cohere by means 

of the adhesive starch, thus forming a co.npact 
mass of fibres and starch. 

4. The surfaces of the" articles are rendered flat and 

V unifor|in, so that lustre or gloss is produced by the 

reflection of a greater or less amount of light ac¬ 
cording to the degree of flatness and uniformity 
attained. 

5. ‘The goods are shaped according to requirements. 

Collar, Cuff, Front, and Shirt Ironing.— The most important 

of all ironing processes is in connection with the finishing of col¬ 
lars, cuffs, afid other heavily starched goods. For articles wWch 
have been starched with raw starch, e.g., collars, the process in¬ 
cludes the following operations : — 

1. Blocking and steaming. 

2. Polishing or glossing. 

3. Edge ironing and shaping. ‘ . 

the goods have been starchdd an^i bydro-extracted or 
wrung, they are “prepared ” for the blocking operation 6y first' 
subjecting them to an operation.technically known as “ wiping ”,oir 
“ wiping-do^n,” which—as already menPioned—is carried on by 
an operator who arranges the collars, etc., on a suitable board, 
stsaighten^ them out with a piece of ttunt wood or bone, and 
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rubs any surface ^arch into the fibres b^y ifeans of a canvas rag, 
or a little bi|ish, which is frequently moistened with a weak solu¬ 
tion of borax. 

I. Blocking and Steaming.—<Ahcr "wiping-down,” thegoods 
are ready for blocking. Its object is to “ set ” the starch on the 
articles, i.c., lo develop its inherent adhesive and stiffening pro¬ 
perties so that the fibres become bound together in such a way as 
to rende? the surfaces of the gixids more or less uniform and 
flat; a considerable amount of moisture is removed during the 
operation in ihe form of steam, henje the term “ steaming.” 
Blocking is notv done on a large scale wtth the aid of the steam 
press, but many other methods find extensive application, and it 
is evident that the mode of procedure actually adopted is dependent 
upon the kind of plant installed. The following list includes most 
of the methods which obtain in practice :— 

Methods of Ironing Collars, Cuffs, etc. 

1. Block and polish on table machines. 

2. Block on table machine; polish on roller machine. 

3. Block on steam press; polish on table machine. 

4. Block on steam press; polish on roller machine. 

5. Block on steam press, and polish with hand irons. 

.\n account of the construction and mode of using each of the 

above machines is given in the section dealing with ironing machin¬ 
ery. Immediately after blocking, the goods are ready for glossing, 
but before this can be accomplished satisfactorily, excess of water 
has to be removed; hence, it is chiefly on this account that most 
goods have to be passed several times beiVieen the rollers of or¬ 
dinary glossing machines. The first passages are essentially dry¬ 
ing operations, and when the goods are just damp enough a polish 
is rapidly developed. • 

2. Polishing. —The final operation of the ironing process, 
viz. :—Polishing or glossing, is also carried on in different ways 
(«ee above). Its objeet is to impart a lustrous or glossy appearance 
to the goods, this being achieved by subjecting them while damp 
to friction at a fairly high temperature. The friction is set up 
by the upper and lower surfaces of the machine parts moving at 
different rates of speeu, apd at the same time exerting considerable 
pressure upon the goeiis while the latter pass between them. As 
a general rule on'j^ the eight sides of heavily starched ^oods are 
polished. In some works it is the custom to smear the surHlces of 
various articles with a small qSantity of “ glaze ” by meaps of a 
canvas rag during the final polisliing operation. This is done in 
order to obtain a high gloss and in some cases to impart a better 
appearance to inferiorigoods. 
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The application of “ glaze” can also be effected by means of 
the machine shown in Fi^. 112. This apparatus has feen specially 
designed for the purpose of enabling a slight film of moisture or 
“ glazt,” as the case may be, tjo be applied in a perfectly uniform 
manner to collars and cuffs, and is termed a “ surface dampener 
and glaze applying machine.” Attached to a suitable frameworR 
is a geared rubber-covered roller which is capable of revolving 
with the lower part in a circular trough filled with the-liquid to 
be applied. Around thi.< roller is wound a layer of calico, or thin 
flannel if a pasty “glaze ” is used. This covering is stripped of 
superfluous liquid as it cAierges from the tank .by means o a 
small geared vulcanised roll, while a .similar roL presses the right 
sides of the goods against the moistened covering of the mam 



Fio. 112.—BuitFAcls Dami-evek anj. Glaze Api-lyino Machine. 

{RmseH, Wardrop owi Co.). 

roller as the,articles pass through the machine. Pressure on tht 
rollers is obtained by a lever and weight and remains constant 
when once correctly adjusted. 

3. Edge^Ironing and Shaping-— As soen as the ironing pjp't 
cess is judged to be complete, those articles which require shaping; 
are passed through'one of the machines described on pages 215-6... 
Double collars are turned down before shaping, but previous tq.i 
turning-down, the seams are dampened in order to prevent the; 
“ linen ” from cracking. Rough edges ar^ dampened and iroti*^| 
smooth on one of the various edge ironprs. ^ t 

l*Ol*turning and ironing the points of wing collars and fpr^. 
ironing the tabs of double collaffs special appliances have 
introduced. Fig. 113 illustrates the “ Troy ” Wing Point Tippe*.^tl'l 
consists'of an iron framework supporting a steam heated met^^'. 
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ing. Immediately beneath this is a me^al cone covered with suit¬ 
able elastic imaterial, and supported by means of a rod running 
in guides and attached to a foot treadle. Above the heated chest 
is a flattened tube which commuflicates with a condenser and the 
latter with the steam supply, thus ensuring that only dry steam 
passes out at the exit. Collars to be treated .Tre first shaped, and 
then the wings dampened by means of the ascending steam from 
the flattened tube. A collar is next pl^ceS in proper position on 
the cone, and, by depressing the treadle, caused to come into con¬ 
tact—under considerable pressure—with the steam heated chest. 



I'la. 113 .—“Tboi ” Wisu Point Th'PEK. 

(J. Armstrona atid Co., Lid.). , 

Thus, the wings are turned down and ironed. The illustration 
(Fig. 113) shows a double cone machine which enables the opera¬ 
tor, working from sifle t<> side, lo place one collar iA position while 
another is being tipped. , 

The Tab Tipper has been designed for ironing the tab ends 
of double collars in order that any portion exposed to view when 
the tie is in place wi.l present an appearance comparable to the 
“ finish ” on.the facern the collar. Like the points of wing collars, 
these tab ends ar^on the reverse side of the collar as^itpasses 
through the ironing machines but are exposed to view vmen the 
collar is worn. It is obvious, tlierefore, that the appearance which 
they exhibit is different to that exhibited by the face of the collar. 
Tab tippers usually work on the press principle. The chief feature 
of one form of apparatus is r. flat steam heated* head or chest, 
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against which a pair of r^ubber and felt covert flat jaws can be 
pressed by means of an automatic locking and relejifeing treadle. 
No dampening is required, two tabs being placed in position with 
their right sides against the heftted head and pressure applied. 
Ironing by Hand.—In all modern laundries ironing by hand 
is still carried on to a considerable extent. Indeed, this mode of 
finishing certain classes of goods is essential in order to get the 
best results. Such articles as blouses, pillow and cushion covers, 
frilled goods, certain cla.s.ses of collars, etc., which cannot be 
readily manipulated on marhines, are commonly ironed by hand. 
New embroidered bed .s^ireads, pillow shams, handkerchiefs, etc., 
etc., are also usually ironed in like manner. In some cases the 
ordinary flat or sad irons arc u.sed, but when a suitable supply of 
gas is available, it is the universal practice to employ internal 



Fiu. 114.—Am “ Bloweii.” 
(Cherry Tree Machine Co., Ltd.). 


combustion gas irons. The usual type of this kind of iron is of 
the same general appearance as an ordinary household box iron, 
but it is provided w^th an atmospheric gas' burner which points 
towai^/he bottom in the interior of tht iro»', so that the flame 
is directed downwards when the jron is in use. The upper part 
and sides are generally lined \\ith asbestos or some other non¬ 
conducting and non-inflammable material in order to prevent loss 
of heat by radiation and to render the iron easier to manipulate. 
A mixture of gas and compressed air iS led to the burner by 
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means of a flexiSle metallic tube, oiiC| end of which is screwed 
into the ena of a projecting piece of metal tube which communi¬ 
cates with the burner, and the other end to the gas and conipressed 
air supply pipes. Air under slight pressure is essential in order 
to ensure complete combustion of the gas and to maintain easily 
the requisite degree of temperature. It is usually supplied with 
the aid of a “ blower ” or centrifugal fan (Fig. J14), which is actu¬ 
ated by means of a countershaft and copiraunicalcs with a distri¬ 
buting pipe supported above the ironing tables on suitable iron 
standards. » 

a , . » , 

In order to avoid defective combustion caused by fluctuations 
in the prcs.sure of the gas or air, the meter through which the 
former is supplied should be fitted with a reliable governor, and 
the “blower” should be driven independently, preferably by 
means of a motor. 



Fill. 115. —Auiungkmknt ok Gar Irons and Connections. 


Regulating valves are fitted to the main gas *and air pipes 
and when the proper mixture of air and gas has been obtained, 
a vahe situated near the burner or supply pipes is regulated so 
a* to produce the degree of heat required. Tiiorough mixing of 
air and gas is ensured by means of a so-called mixing chamber ” 
which forms part of the burner. The iron is placed on a metal 
stand when not in u.se, e.g., while the operator is arranging the 
goods in position. 

Fig. 115 shows an arrangement of gas yons and ccnnections 
for a double ironing table w'th the standards down the ec.ttre. 

Gas irons me made in dilTeient sizes and vary in weight from 
about 3 to 10 lbs. for ordinary work, the average weight* being 
about 6 lbs. 

For ironing articles with large plain surfaces, an iron of the 
form shown in Fig. ii^is commonly used. It weighs about 35-40 
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lbs. and may be beateS afcording to the system described above, 
or by gas under pressure (see below}. In the latter sase a special 
burner, is necessary. When not in use, the iron is pushed on to 
an inclined support. • 

The gaseous products of combustion formed in the interior 
of the iron, pass into the atmosphere through small openings 
usually placed near the top. They consist essentially ^of water 
vapour and carbon dioxi4e and are readily removed from the vicin¬ 
ity of the ironing table, provided that the room is efficiently venti¬ 
lated. The use of irons which emit fumes of any description is pro¬ 
hibited by the Factory‘Acts. Hence it is evident that an ideal 
gas iron is one which is totally enclosed, with inlet and outlet 
tubes for the mixture of gas and air, and products of combustion 
respectively. An arrangement of this kind introduced by Eaves 
has long been in use and is highly satisfactory, although the initial 
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Fig. 116. —“ Queen ’* Gas Ibon. 

(Cherry Tree Machine Co., JAd.). 

cost and subsequent wear and tear are greater than in the case 
of the ordinary arrangement. In Eaves’ system the pipe through 
which the products of combustion pass into the outside atmosphere 
should be of topper, since iron is very readily attacked. • 
Electric irons }iave been on the market for many years, but 
they do not appear to have been adopted to any great extent. 
They are cleaner than gas irons, and, as the heating is effected 
. by passing a current of electricity through a special type of resist¬ 
ance, noxious fumes are entirely prevented.' Unfortunately, how- 
ever,^t^s generally'admitted that a high tejtiperature cannot.be 
maintained with economy, when^using these irons, and their use 
appears to be chiefly confined to the ironing of certain classes of 
goods in dry cleaning establishments. 

“ Pressure Gas Irons.”— During the last few years considerable 
attention bis been paid to the ^rfectingtof gas irons into which 
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ps only is introcfbced under pressurt.^suflicient air being drawn 
in from th 4 atmosphere by suction through suitable-openings to 
ensure complete combustion when the mixture is burnt. It is ob¬ 
vious that a heating system of this kind for hand irons or machines 


possesses several advantages when compared with those described 
above. Only one main supply pipe is required, and the mixture 
of gas and air can be easily regulated. The flexible tube connect¬ 
ing the tnain gas pipe and iron need opiy'be of small diameter; 
consequently, the tube is not so much ii. the way as a thicker and 
heavier tube and the whole system iit characterised by simplicity 



Fig. 117. —Ga» Compkxbsok. 

(J. Keilh a»d Blackman Co., Ltd.). 

of arrangement. A typical plant working on this principle is 
described below. It Includes a gas comprcssoi, dlAributing pipe, 
and “pressure gas iron.” The compre.ssor {Fig. 117), consists 
of a positive rotary blower mounted on a box containing two com¬ 
partments, one for the gas supplied and the other for the com¬ 
pressed gas. The former is connected to the gas supply pipe and 
the latter to the distributing pipe from which the irons are supplied. 
Communication is ^tabMshed between the two compartgiepts by 
means of a pre‘sure regulating va've, which can be set to any 
pressure with the aid of disc weights. The usual pressure»of the 
gas as supplied to the irons is equal to 54 in. water column. The' 
blower ” may be driven by belt, water, or electric motor, and 
lubrication is effected automatical^. 
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The “ pressure iron ”, is shown in Fig. ii^. It is not unlike 
the ordinary type of gas iron in general appearance, ^ut the tube 
leadingiinto the iron is fitted with an adjustable perforated device 
for allowing the necessary voluifie of air to be drawn into the in¬ 
terior by the force of the issuing jet of gas. When the proper 
mixture of gas and air has been ascertained, the air adjustment 
valve is locked into position, so that interference with the arrange¬ 
ment by the operator is ipipossiblc, thus the chief cause of defect¬ 
ive heating is eliminated. By means of a special form of bye- 
pass the supply of gas can be easily regulated. W'hen it is in one 
position the gas is full on; in another position only kufficient gas is 
allowed to pass to keep the iron warm, while in the third position 
it is shut off altogether. Thus, the temperature of the iron can 
be regulated to suit the goods under treatment, and the simplicity 
of the mode of control renders it possible to effect a considerable 
saving of gas. 

The irons are made in three standard sizes, viz. :—8, lo, and 
12 lbs. 



Fin. 118. —“ FiiKbsiaiK liiON.” 
(J. Keith and Blackman Co., Ltd.). 


Fig. 119* shows Summerscales’ compressor, with flexible tub- 
ing, gas iron, and gas control valve. It is coupled to the ordinary 
gas supply pipe on the left (see figure), while the compressed 
gas issuing dh the right hand side passes into the distributing 
main from which k is supplied to the irons. The compressor is 
self-regulating, thus adjusting itself to the quantity of gas passing 
through the pipe. 

The compressed gas system of heating irons and other appli¬ 
ances appears to b^e displacing the older' system in up-to-date 
laun<liiief. Very little space is taken tip by* the compressoi-it 
may be fixed on the ironing tab^ or floor, but the best arrange¬ 
ment 4 s to atta(;di it to bracket,s overhead. The compressed gas 
can also be utilised for illuminating purposes. 

Hand ironing is usually done on strongly built double tables 
with the gas cfr gas and air supply pipes [Sassing down the centre. 


OF TP A r. 
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In small laundries t^e ironing of shirts is done entirely by 
hand, while in many of the high-class establishments in which 


» 

i' < , 

Fio. 120. —Vapour Bampekeb. 

(.t Briithwaiie and, So»i, Ltd.). • 

a large number^is dealf with ciaily; the he»'ily starched parts and 
the_y»l8*,-are ironed with thf aid of steam press machines,,the. 
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bodies being finished by hand. The “ finish*” obtained in this way 
is perfectly skiooth and appears to be highly satisfactory, although 
it dees not exhibit much gloss. , 

Ironing Miscellaneous Articles.—A detailed account of the 
methods of ironing each of the numerous articles sent to the laun¬ 
dry is scarcely possible in a work of this nature, and in any case 
it is doubtful whether such a description y;ouid serve a useful 
purpose. ’Consequently, we give below,an’outline of the usual 
mode of procedure in dealing with each of the miscellaneous classes 
of articles enumerated. All goods which have been impregnated 
with boiled .starth need dampening before they can be ironed, t.e., 
if they have been dried after starching. Unddr ordinary circum¬ 
stances, however, many articles which have been lightly starched 
with boiled starch during the washing process and subsequently 
hydro-extracted may be ironed directly without drying. In this 
case, those goods, e.g., flat work, which are passed through the 
decoudun require at least two passages in order to ensure satis¬ 
factory results. 

If dampening be necessary, various methods are available. 
Sprinkling with water by means of a can provided with a fine 
rose is a common practice, the articles being subsequently rolled 
up and allowed to lie for some time. In large laundries, so-called 
mist »r vapour dampeners are often employed,, one of which is 
illustrated in Fig. 120. 

On a low stand is a tank of galvanized iron open at the toj) 
and enamelled both inside and out. A wire screen arrangement or 
holder for the goods to be dampened is fitted in the interior, the 
lower end being about one inch from the bottom of the tank in 
order to prevent the garments from dipping into any water or 
dirt which may accumulate therein. At the bottora»is an outlet 
for draining purposes. 

The water used for damping the goods is atomized, f.e., con- 
vested into a mist or vapour by causing it to pass first through a 
steam injector and finally through fine orifices in special brass 
nozzles. A strainer is fixed between the latter and the injector, so 
as to retain any particles of dirt which would otherwise clog up 
the nozzles. , 

An air blast is sometimes used instead of an injector ior 
atomizing the wates^ but»the use of the lattdr conduces Jto^more 
rapid and efficient work, inasmuch as the water is heated m its 
passage, with the obvious result ^hat the mist produced, possesses 
more rapid penetrative power thaR a mist produced with the aid 
of cold water. The apparatus illustrated is arranged for water 
pressure only, of not le^ than 12-15 lbs. per square^nch. 
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Special appliance^ kijpwn as dampening presses are frequently 
employed in conjunction with dampeners, for the pur/>ose of equal¬ 
ising ^he dampness of the goods. A typical dampening press is 
shown in Fig. 121. Pressure'is obtained by means of steam or 
hydraulic power and is applied or removed by merely turning a 
valve. 



Fio. 121.—OAMPKNiaa Pbeak. 

(I. Braithwaite and Son. Ltd.). 

Skirts and parts of blouses are usually ironed on skirt boards 
covered with felt. One of these is shown m Fig. 122. It merely 
consj$t^ of a tapering padded board meunt^fl on a suitable sup¬ 
port. A smaller board—commonly known’ as a sleeve ironing 
'board—is usually fitted underneath; it is very serviceable for iron-, 
ing the sleeves of various articles. The use of these appliances 
enables the articles to be drawn round and round as the ironing 
proceeds.' 
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Frills on,pillow cases, pinafores, cushion covers, curtains, and 

other articles^are finished by g:offering, using irons with different 
sized prongs, so as to produce fine or coarse work accordingito the 
nature of the goods. The other liarts of such articles are either 
ironed by hand or on body ironers, which latter are also commonly 
employed for underwear, and miscellaneous goods of a more or 
less plain ^description. , 

An ordinary hand goffering iron is shaped like a pair of scis¬ 
sors, but is provided with two round prongs, usually made of steel. 
In some cases 'r.pns with three prongs are u^ed, one prong fitting in 
between the other two; fiencc, more flutes cv> be made at one 
operation .than with the double-pronged iron. Machines arc now 



Fa. 122. — Shuit ani» Klesvi; Iiiomnw Bo-ards. 

{Milulotv, AlUoti ffjul Cf>.. Ltd.). 

largely u.scd for goffering ordinary good.s. In general construc¬ 
tion they resemble the two roller sleeve ironer, but the rollers 
are fluted and gear into each other. The lower roller is usually 
smaller than the upper one and is raised and lowered by means 
of A treadle and connections. In one type, the machine is simply 
clamped to a table and driven by a handle, pres!»pre being obtained 
by means of a spring, while the hollow rollers are heated by intro¬ 
ducing red-hot heaters. Fig. 123 shows a machine mounted on a 
cast iron stand and provided with fast and loose pulleys for power. 
The treadle is fastefte d^o the foot of the stand and when depressed 
causes the rollers td*i.ear into each other, at tlie same time actua¬ 
ting mechanism which sets the machine in motion. The large 
roller of power machines is heated*!^ gas, and the pressure between 
it and the smaller one can be easi/y regulated. The flutes of the 
rollers are of different sizes and shapes, and, as the rollers are 
interchangeable, fine, latge, or medium flutes of different shapes 
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can be readily obtained^ The material used in thp construction 
of the rollers is brass. * 

^team bolts of various sizes (Fig. 124), are very usefill for 
ironing parts of articles whifch are difficult to iron in the usual 
way without flattening, e.g., sleeves of blouses, etc. They consist 
of hollow steam heated drums generally made of copper in 
different sizes and shapes. In use, the part of the article to be 
ironed is placed upon the bolt and stretched by hand until it is 
shaped properly and the desired finish obtained. Embroidered 
articles should always Jje ‘finished on the wrong side, so as to pre¬ 
serve the raised effect of the embroidery, the latter being in contact 
with the felt of the ironing board or machine during the operation. 



Fill. i23.—Gomaiisd Maciiisk. 

(Z. BmidurmU- and 8m. Lid ). 

Curtain Finishing. —In order to ■prevent unequal contraction 
during the drying ^of starched curtains, it is customary to attach 
them to frames, of which there are twft iyc!‘'known types, tfirmed 
horizontal and vertical frames respectively, according to the posb 
tion> they occupy in the drying chamber. 

The horizontal type is the oldest; it consists of a rectangular 
framework of wood, on two sides of which are fixed brass or steel 
IUn». , Attached to the framework are two movable cross pieces, 
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one in each direction. The.se are also .itted with pins and with 
a lopking arrangement which enables curtains of different sizes 
to be readily placed into position. Several frames are nctfessary 
when dealing with large quantities of curtains; they are usu¬ 
ally sent out in “ sets ” of about six or more, a drying box of the 
required capacity being also provided. In this arrangement, one 
frame is semoved from the box at a time, *the curtain taken off 



and replaced by another. A second frame is then removed and the 
re-loaded frame introduced into the oven and so on alternately. 
Fig. 125 shows a curtain drying arrangement of the foregoing type.* 
The drying box is heated by steam pipes Jrlaced near Ihe floor 
and no fan is u.sed, as it is found that the artificial circulation of 



F,.i. 125.— Hokizoxta^ Clutain Fiumks. 
(ir. Hunuiwruvalen Souk. J-td ). 


air causes dust and other impurities to settle on the goods. Out¬ 
side the box are upright ^upports to which are fitted small rollers 
for the purpose of enabling the frarites to be readily moved in and 
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out of the box, the curtains being attached at the same level as 
they are drawn out. An improved loading and unloading arrange¬ 
ment'is now made by means ^f which any of the frames can, be 
readily adjusted to a suitable working height. In the interior of 
the box are several sets of rollers corresponding to the number of 
frames in use and upon these the latter rest during drying. Hori¬ 
zontal frames occupy a greater space for a given output than ver¬ 
tical frames, but they tire still used to a considerable extent. 

The vertical type of frame is usually fitted with a flanged wheel 
at each end, and these wheels rest on an overljead track which 
leads into the drying box. Movable vertical and horizontal rails 
which are fastened into position by means of tliumbscrews are 
provided for the frames, as well as the necessary “ pinning.” 
•An additional rail on which is a double set of “ pinning ” is some¬ 
times provided so that two .sets of narrow curtains can be dried at 
the same time. 



IJ. Armutrmio a»dCo„ LU.]. 

The “ Troy" Curtain Truck.—Pin American arrangement foy 
stretching curtains into position previous to drying is shown in 
Fig. 126. In this appliance the curtain is fastened by means of; 
hooks to a movabie metal framework in a horizontal position afi 
shown in the figure. The centre bar is then raised to within.a short); 
distance of the top of the outer suppoVt ajnfl at this stage th% side;' 
pieces are turned down so thah the curtain is folded in the central 
the' truck', Which forms part of the apparatus, is then ready to I^, 
introduced into the drying cabinet. Fig. 127 illustrates fl^’arfej 
rangeinelnt of the'apparatus after the cwtain has beep foi^od ^ 
.centre.*, '■ 1” 
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Curtains witholit frills are removed frotft the frames while still 
damp; if ailof^ to become dry they should be dampened and rolled 
up for a short time. They are then either ironed by hand or pa.ssed 
through the decoudun; curtains with frills are hand-ironed and the 
frills finished by machine goffering or with the aid of hand irons. 

The Finishing of Woollen and Silk Goods.—Articles of wear 
composed of wool or silk do not, as a rule, receive any special 
treatment‘in finishing. Starch and othc- sub.stances which are 
of the highest importance in cotton and Imen finishing, are rarely 
used, as such substances have a tcrdescy to degrade the natural 
lustre and “.handle” of the fibres. • 

A brighter appearance is imparted to silk articles, and 
“ scroop ” induced by giving them a final rinse in a weak solution 
of an acid such as acetic. 



Fia. 127.—“ Tiior ” Ccrtain Tbdck. Closed. 
iJ. .irnnitroiio and Co., Ltd.). 

Many woollen articles are simply washed, wrung, well shaken 
ou^ and carefully dried, but their appearance is considerably en¬ 
hanced by subjecting them to a light pressing^ after drying. 

Underwear and fine goods are generally ironed by hand after 
drying, the temperature of the iron being comparatively low. In 
many works, however, it ig now customary to steam such goods, 
by means of a steam'ng table, and finally to “ touch up ” by hqpd 
ironing. A typical sttimir^ t.abie is shown in Fig. 128. It consists 
of a hollow metal table perforated on top, and supported upon a 
heavy cast iron stand. Steam {^admitted into the interior of the 
table through suitable connections* which communicate with out¬ 
lets for the removal of water produced by condensation. When in 
use, the table is covered*with a layer of asbestos, op top of which 
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is laid a piece of felt twbioh is ir turn covered with cotton cloth. 
The part of the article*'to be steamed is placed pn top of the 
covered table and steam admitted into the interior, from which 
it pa^es by way of the perforations through the padding and 
material undergoing treatment. Thus, the articles are rendered 
more or less plastic and can be easily straightened out, and, if 
necessary, pulled into shape. .\ broad padded piece of wood, to 
which is attached a hundle, is used to lightly press out fill creases. 
The action of the ste.aiti causes the fibres to become slightly 
“ raised ” and the goods fxhibit a better appearance and possess 
a “ softer ” handle thftn can be obfairjed without steaming. 



123. - SriiWiiNd TAm,!-.. 

ij>. dornt' n»d Sou). 


In high-class laundries, steam presses similar to those used by 
hosiery mai\ufacturers are sometimes employed for pressing stock¬ 
ings, woollen shirts, etc. One of the best known machines work¬ 
ing on this principle consists of a suitable framework supporting 
two flat steaip-heated beds above which is fixed a powerful screw. 
The goods to be pressed are first placed upon fl;it wooden “shapes ’’ 
or “ stretchers ” socially made for the purpose. These “ shapes,” 
with the goods in position, are then placed between the beds of 
the machine, and subjected to a short pressing action. The steam 
pressure in the beds should not exceed '20 lljs. per square inch. In 
this mode of finishkig, the articles acqjiire afi appearance sirgilar 
to that Exhibited by new goods. * 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Removal of Stains. 

Perha|).s no other subject has been so Aften discussed in the 
various textile journals as that of removing stains from the dif¬ 
ferent fibres. Innumerable methods hayc been advocated—especi¬ 
ally for use in laundry work—many of v^iich appear to be un¬ 
necessarily complicated and entirely unsuitable»for the purpose in 
view. The fact that there is still considerable diversity of opinion 
amongst practical launderers concerning the best method to adopt 
in each ca.sc, seems to be princ ipally due to the ab.sence of a 
sufficient knowledge of the chemical and physical properties of 
the materials available and iheir behaviour towards fibres. 

The fundamental principles underlying the removal of the 
great majority of stains are both chemical and physical. For 
example;—When an ordinary iron stain is acted upon by oxalic 
acid, readily soluble iron oxalate is formed which is easily re¬ 
moved on washing with water. Here the underlying principles 
are cli^mical, (formation of iron oxalate), and phj^sical, (removal of 
product by washing). The removal of a mineral oil stain, how¬ 
ever, by acting upon it with an organic solvent is essentially due 
to physical action only, i.e., dissolution and mechanical removaf 
of product. * • 

Stains on textile materials usually occur in the form of 
patches or streaks of greater or less width. They are gener¬ 
ally characterised by the exhibition of colour which,is quite dis¬ 
tinct, as a rule, from that exhibited by the material on which 
they occur; hence the greater the contrast between the latter and 
the, stains, the mote prominent do they appe:ir. , 

It is a common experience in most laundries to find that 
many stains are but little affected—if at all—during the usual 
washing process. On the other hand, a considerable number of 
stains are completely removed, especially when a hypochlorite is 
used in one of the 'derations, and it is on this account tiliaf 
goods are not oftetii treated for stains before washing. 

In bad case.'-, hotvever, it is customary to steep the sflticles— 
it of white linen or cotton—in^ cold weak solution of sodium 
hypochlorite for a short time beforfi washing, a wooden tank*being 
used for the purpose. The goods are subsequently soured in weak 
acetic acid solution, ringed, and washed in the ustjal way. This 
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method may be adopted with advantage after washing, especially 
in cases where it is considered undesirable to employ a “ chlorine 
bleach ” at a high temperature. 

As might be expected, tho stains with which the launderer 
has to deal, are more numerous and of a more variable nature, 
than those met with in practically all other branches of the textile 
industry. In addition, the fact that stains occur on all kinds of 
fibrous materials intrbdyces problems of a more or less complex 
nature, and calls for considerable experience and knowledge on 
the part of the operator who superintends work of this nature. 

If it were possible'to determine by< simple mleans the nature 
and origin of each Stain met with, its removal would be very much 
simplified, but this cannot always be done. Hence, the launderer 
adopts the method which he considers most suitable, and it not 
infrequently happens, that, sooner or later, the fabric become^ 
quite tender at the part or parts which have been treated for the 
removal of the stains. 

The commonest stains met with in laundering practice are due 
to the presence of, or colouring matters derived from the follow¬ 
ing substances, viz. :—Blood, tea, coffee, fruit, iron, ink, dye, 
paint, grass, etc., etc.; all of which exhibit colour of one kind 
or another. 

Blood Stains .—As a rule these do not offer much difficulty. 
They are removed from cotton and linen more or less completely 
jluring the alkaline breakdown of the washing process, and when 
present in considerably quantity, the latter should include a treat¬ 
ment with a hypochlorite. 

Blood stains on animal fibres may be removed by a lukewarm 
solution of soap containing ammonia. Refractory stains should 
be treated with warm methylated spirit. 

Tea, Coffee, and Fruit Stains .—These are generally removed 
from cotton and linen goods in the washing process, but sodium 
hypochlorite 6r perborate has frequently fo be employed at one 
stage or another cin order to ensure complete decolourisation. 
Stains on coloured or parti-coloured goods need to be treated with 
great care. A small portion of the hem of the article should be 
cut off and moistened with weak sodium hypochlorite in order 
to '.note its effect upon the colour or colours present. If the dye 
is unafff.cted, the stains should next le ^rrated, and the parts 
,subsequently given a thorough rinse in water. If, the stains are 
‘not acted upon by sodium hypochlorite, they should be treated 
with a reducing agent such as acidified bisulphite of soda, pr 
sodium hydrosulphite, taking similar precautions to determine 
whether the dye with which the material Las been dyed or prhtted 
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is sensitive to reducing agents or not. SAins of the above nature 
—if still present after washing—are removed from white animal 
fibres by means of a bleaching process with hydrogen peroxide 
or warm sodium perborate in weak acetic acid solution. Stains 
on coloured or parti-coloured animal fibres should be treated 
either with hydrogen peroxide, or with Decroline, Hyraldite, etc., 
but the colour effects exhibited by the prtlcles other than the 
stains, sfiould first be tested as in the fQre^oing method, in order 
to find if they resist oxidising or reducing agents. Warm 
methylated spirit is very useful in cases where the above methods 
are inapplicable. 

Iron Stains .—Stains caused by wet gefods having been in 
contact with iron for a short time, or similar stains produced in 
other ways, are of frequent occurrence in most laundries. In many 
cases they are as.sociated with other impurities, such as oil and dirt. 
Ordinary iron stains are removed from both vegetable and animal 
fibres by means of a fairly strong and warm aqueous solution of 
oxalic acid. The acid—in phwder form—is sometimes spread on 
the moistened stains and allowed to remain until they have more 
or less completely disappeared. All goods should be thoroughly 
rinsed after treatment with oxalic acid. If the latter has little 
or no effect, a weak cold solution of hydrochloric acid should be 
tried^ taking care to rinse thoroughly as before. In obstinate 
cases, a preliminary steeping in a solution of a strong reducing 
agent followed by one of the methods given above often provfs 
efficacious. , , 

Ink Stains .—These may be caused either by marking, writ¬ 
ing, or copying inks. The marking inks generally employed are 
of two kinds, viz. i. Those containing salts of silver, and 
2. Aniline black inks. The removal of ink marks ^caused by the 
use of the former depends upon the fact that silver readily forms 
a soluble double salt with potassium cyanide, (KCN), viz. : 
KCN.AgCN. The'stained portions of the artieles are simplj 
moistened with a weak aqueous solution o{ potassium cyanide 
and thoroughly rinsed so soon as the stains have disappeared 
Potassium cyanide should be used with great caution, as it is 
one of the most powerful poisons known. Stains caused by the 
use of aniline black ftiks offer considerable resistance towards the 
ordinary reagents^mpJoyed by the launeferer. A m^rk^ made 
with good ink is very little affected either by reducing or oxidising 
agents, and, as it consists essentially of an organic pigment,,which 
in many cases, has been developed on the fibre, its removal u 
principally dependent upon its behaviour towards various esrganB 
solvents. A liquid sold for the pypose was found«on examinatioi 
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to consist essentially of "aniline mixed with a comparatively small 
quantity of nitro-benzene. * , 

H'ritmg Ink Stams. —Inks used for writing purposes are 
often mide from various tannin substances and salts of iron. The 
stains which they produce may be removed from all fibres by 
means of a warm aqueous solution of oxalic acid. 

Coloured writing ink stains are generally removed during 
the washing process. • Such inks consist of aqueous Solutions 
of coal-tar tlyes thickened with gum or other suitable substance. 
Stains which resist the washing process should be treated with 
hydrosulphite, but coloifred goods need ,to be previously tested 
as described in the paragraph dealing with tea, coffee, and fruit 
stains. 

Copying ink stains are not often met with after washing, 
since the dyes with which they are coloured are readily decolourised 
in presence of alkaline solutions. They consist essentially of 
solutions of basic dyes thickened with gum or glue, to which a 
little glycerine has been added. When present on coloured goods 
or animal fibres which need to be treated with great care, a weak 
warm solution of ammonia usually effects their removal. 

Mineral Oil and Grease Stains. —Many stains of this nature 
are removed during the washing process owing to the emulsifying 
action of soap. S/ains caused by the presence of unsaponifiable 
matter, however, usually offer great resistance, and in such cases 
the local application of an organic solvent such as chloroform, 
benzine, or benzol, yields satisfactory results. It not infre¬ 
quently happens, that ^mineral oil stains are associated with a 
greater or less amount of iron and dirt, so that if evidence of the 
presence of iron is obtained, the stained parts should be further 
treated accordng to one or other of the methods described under 
iron stains. 

Paint, Tar, and Varnish Stains. —All stains which appear to 
have been causjed by paint, tar, varnish, etc., and which resigt 
the action of benzine and chloroform should be treated with tur¬ 
pentine, carbon tetrachloride, ether, warm methylated spirit, or 
benzol. Most of the organic solvents mentioned have low boil¬ 
ing points and are very inflammable, so .that they should be used 
withogreat caution. In the majority of laundries, it is not custom¬ 
ary to keep a stock 6f special substance foothe purpose of re¬ 
moving sfains. Indeed, it seldom happens that any organic sol¬ 
vents other than, turpentine and Methylated spirit are used, while 
the ort^nary reagents are usually confined to the substances em¬ 
ployed in washing and bleaching. Hence, stains which resist' 
these substances are in many cases not fijrther treated. 
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Dye Stains.—Many coloured stains oa white linen and cotton 
goods due tp the presence of dyes aretremoved during the wash¬ 
ing process. Others are removed by the use of sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite or perborate. In the care of stains which are urtaffected 
by alkaline detergents and oxidising agents, recour.se must be had 
to one of tRe hydrosulphite compounds, such as Hyraldile Z, 
Decroline, or Hydrosulphite .\.Z. A little of the powder is scat¬ 
tered ovtr the stained part of the material which has been pre¬ 
viously heated by immersion in a hot weak solution of acetic acid. 

A .solution of titanium chloride,is also serviceable in many 
cases. It .should be used cold and the sJained parts of the goods 
immersed for a few minutes. Oganie dye sUiins on white animal 
fibres which resist ammonia should be treated with one of the 
hydrostilphitc compounds mentioned above, but with goods con¬ 
taining colour effects, the preraution of ascertaining the effect of 
the reducing agent employed on the dyes .should first be adopted. 

Grass Stains .—These are caused by the presence of chloro¬ 
phyll, which is the name given to the green colouring matter 
present in most forms of vegetable life. Chlorophyll is readily 
soluble in ether, a property which suggests a means of removing 
it from fibres. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Trade Laundry Work. 

f 

The term " Trade Laundry Work ” is used here to indicate 
a section of the laundering industry in which only newly manufac¬ 
tured articles are cleansdd and finished. - ‘ 

Reference has previously been made to two distinct branches 
of work of this nature, and it has been pointed out that in one 
branch, new collars, cuffs, fronts, and shirts which need to be 
highly stiffened are dealt with exclusively, while in the other 
branch only such articles as require a soft finish are treated. 

The goods handled in both branches are contaminated with 
various impurities acquired during the cutting, sewing, and other 
operations; in addition, they generally contain a greater or less 
amount of starch which has been introduced during the finishing 
process to which all linen and cotton cloth used in the manufac¬ 
ture of detached articles is subjected before it is sent out to the 
manufacturer. t 

The objects and underlying principles of Trade Laundry 
Work will be more fully understood if we preface our description , 
ot the various operations carried on in each branch with a brief 
account of'the manufacturing processes. 

Manufacture of Collars, Cuffs, etc.—New white or coloured 
articles of wear which need to be highly stiffened are made from 
linen and cotton cloth which has been previously bleached and 
finished. Different amounts and qualities of cloth are used ac¬ 
cording to the kind of collar, cuff, etc., to be made. Articles 
which have to Ik very stiff when finished are often made from fov;r 
thicknesses of cloth^ but a more usual custom is to employ three 
thicknesses, i.e., three ply, as it is found that a certain amount 
of pliability is sacrificed with each additional layer. The inner 
piece ot cloth used in the manufacture of a stiff article is called 
the lining: the part which is exposed to view when worn is the, 
front or “face”—k^own technically asc the^'^ fine ”—while the 
o^r parf is termed the “back.” 

* In,the cascfof a double collar we may distinguish between', 
the “top”,and “band”; the latter is the part containing, thV,-, 
stud holes, and is stamped on one side with the size, trade mark, 
etc. P;»rt “top,” is tlw “ face ” or "fine,” t.e.,.t*»e 
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portion which is exposed to view whe» worn. Four kinds of 
collars, cufis, etc., may be enumerated, viz. 

* I. Those made entirely of linen. 

2. Articles with the exterior parts of linen, *and the 
, linings of cotton. 

3. Goods with “faces” only of linen and the other 

parts of cotton. 

4. Articles made entirely of ^cotton. 

Union cloth, i.e., cloth with a linen weft and cotton warp is 
also employed to a limited extent. • It is considered by some 
authorities, hbwever, that many-fold stiff goods made from this 
material possess wearing properties which are not much superior 
to those possessed by goods made wholly of cotton, while, since 
the price of the former is more than half that of linen, it appears 
as if little advantage is gained by its use. 

The linen cloth generally used, varies in quality from 13°° 
to 22°°, i.e., the number of splits in 40 inches (width of cloth) 
varies from 1,300 to 2,200;'and, as each split is made up of two 
threads, it follows that a 22°° cloth contains 2,200x2 = 4,400 
threads in a width of 40 inches, whereas a 13°° cloth is much 
coarser, inasmuch as it only contains 1,300x2 = 2,600 threads in 
the same width. It rarely contains any finishing substances other 
than starch and oily softening agents. The potton cloth should 
be free from weighting substances of all kinds, since their pres¬ 
ence may give rise to considerable trouble in the subsequent 
cleansing process. Cloth which has been unduly stretched shotild 
be avoided, as it readily shrinks .so soon as the Manufactured 
articles are subjected to operations involving the employment of 
liquids at high temperatures. 

In American shirt, collar, and cuff factories, Jt is customary 
to shrink both the linen and cotton by means of a steaming pro¬ 
cess, before the cloth is cut up into the various articles. Thus 
unequal shrinkage Is more or less completely prevented. As a 
general rule, however, it is necessary to make an allowance for 
shrinkage—especially with cotton—by cutting the parts of the 
articles a little larger than the measurements when finished. The 
first operation in the manufacture of such goods as collars, cuffs, 
etc., may be termed*" cutting out.” It is carried on as follo]^s :— 

A zinc phte*^-' wide .is the cloth used^nd of the approximate 
length of the ‘ faces ” or linings, etc., of the articles to be made, 
is placed on the end of a loife piece of cloth, and, after arrang¬ 
ing the latter in po.sition, turned over and over until a Sufficient 
number of layers have been wound upon it. .As a general rule, 
two dozen layers of cloth are wound at a time ^ the plate is then 
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removed and another 'two dozen wound, and so on. After the 
cloth has been arranged in*this way, it is next preparftl for cutting 
by placing a piece of metal of the shape of the “ face ” or lining, 
as the case may be, on the topnfost layer, and the whole strongly 
clamped to a “cutting bench.” The heap of layers of cloth is 
then cut round the metal shape with an exceedingly sharp shoulder 
knife, the handle of w^iich rests on the shoulder of the pperator, 
so that a more powerful /lut can be made. Considerable experi¬ 
ence is necessary when cutting out the cloth in order to ensure a 
minimum of waste. As alrtady stated, the kind of material em¬ 
ployed depends upon the class of collar,'etc., to be made. For 
example;—If it is 'desired to make two dozen three-ply collars 
with the “ faces ” and “ backs ” of linen and the linings of cotton, 
72 individual pieces of cloth will be requiretf, and of these it is 
obvious that two-thirds must be linen and the remainder cotton. 
In pointed, i.e., wing point collars, the linings are cut short near 
the points, while in four-ply articles one of the pieces forming the 
lining in each collar, etc., is cut smaller than the other parts 
and is not sewn. Fronts are frequently cut out from a heap 
of layers of cloth by means of a band-saw, the shapes having 
previously been marked with pencil on the top layer. Indeed, 
in some works all goods are cut in this way. After “cutting 
out,” the individual pieces of cloth are ready for assemblidg in 
proper order and “ basting,” which latter operation is done by 
mechanical means. In “ basting,” the edges of the pieces of 
cloth are turned down pbout J inch, the metal shapes referred to 
above being purposely made a little larger than the finished 
collars to compensate for the “turning-down.” In the case of 
a three-ply collar, the three pieces of “basted” cloth are next 
arranged in position one on top of the other, fhe “ basted ” parts 
of the “back” and “face” being placed together with the 
lining between. The pieces are kept in position until ready for 
sewing by slightly pasting the edges with'starch paste, or by 
means of pins. If paste is used care should be taken to see that 
it is of good quality and that it is not likely to mildew in the 
event of the articles having to lie for some time, for cases are 
on record which show that the greatest difficulty is experienced in 
the removal of mildew produced in this way. The three basted 
edges are next sewn'together by meant■ of ,/ligh speed sewinl; 
machines, and the button-holes cut and sewn concurrently by 
power machines specially designed’ for the purpose. 

The completed collar is then marked or stamped on the back 
with the size, trade mark, and other particulars. Aniline black 
paste or, jnk is eommonly used for stamping new goods, and the 
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operation is carried on by hand, either ftibber or brass stamps 
being emplqyed. Since many propriethry marking inks contain 
free mineral acid, it is necessary to exercise considerable care 
in order to prevent the stamped parts from becoming* tender. 
The goods should be washed as soon as the ink is dry, and on no 
account should the drying be facilitated by the application of a 
hot iron. 

A sfamping paste which gives goo^ results can be made ac¬ 
cording to the following instructions • — 

. No'. I Mixture.' 

Dissolve : — 

8ozs. chlorate of soda and Joz. sulphate of copper in 
J gallon of water. Add 
J lb. starch and boil; cool and add 
I pint acetate of aluminum 15° Tw. 

No'. 2 Mixture. 

Dissolve : — 

1 lb. 5 ozs. aniline salt in 
I quart of boiling water. 

Thicken with about lb. starch and allow to cool. 

d'or use, take equal parts of No. i and Noi 2, and thoroughly 
mix. The printing paste is of a greenish colour when first mixed 
but rapidly changes to a black if subjected to moist heat. It is 
the custom, therefore, when this type of paste is employed, to 
place the goods, after stamping, on shelves in the interior of a 
suitable oven usually heated by gas. 

Silver marking ink is sometimes employed in place of aniline 
black. It offers the advantage that it can be easily removed 
in the event of the goods being accidentally stained, whereas it is 
almost impossible to remove fully developed aniline black without 
tendering the matCMal. • 

The stamps used with the above oaste ^should be of copper 
or rubber and the operators should not stamp more articles 
than can be conveniently washed each day, since it is inadvisable 
to allow goods containing aniline black to lie about for more 
than an hour or i\wo. • 

In American h^undries the goods are usually stamped—before 
sewing—with ihe aid of ingenious stamping machine!. 

The Laundering Operations.—After stamping, the goods are 
taken in hand by the launderef, who subjects them to’several 
operations identical in most respects with those fully described 
in a preceding chap^r. In many cases, the yashing process 
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is not nearly so stringent as in the case of similar goods which 
have already been in use,! and a bleaching operation^is frequently 
omitted. In most works, however, it is customary to adopt 
a somtwhat lengthy and fairi)r drastic treatment in cleansing 
new goods, inasmuch as considerable difficulty is often experienced 
in the production of a uniform white on all the articles in the 
machine, especially in the vicinity of the seams. This is ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that the latter are often sewn with thread 
which has become contaminated with oil derived from the sew¬ 
ing machines. Traces of iroB are commonly associated with the oil, 
especially if it has been long in contact with the* metal parts of 
the machine, and «it not infrequently happens, that the seams 
of articles made up of many folds exhibit a distinct yellowish 
tinge, which is directly traceable to the presence of lubricating 
oil containing iron and dirt. 

The nature of the oil used for lubricating purposes is of con¬ 
siderable importance in view of the difficulty mentioned above. 
If it is of mineral origin, i.e., unsaponifiable, it can only be re¬ 
moved from stained articles with difficulty; if, on the other hand, 
it is derived from vegetable sources, its removal from textiles is 
a comparatively simple matter, while a mixture of mineral and 
vegetable oils, i.e., so-called stainless oil, offers little resistance 
to the usual washing process. Oils of this nature are now lergely 
employed in textile factories in order that they may be more 
readily removed, if by any chance the articles undergoing the 
iJrocess of manufacture become soiled by their presence. Even 
stainless dlls, however, form unsaponifiable films if exposed long 
enough to the air, so that collars which are contaminated with 
such-oils should be washed as soon as possible. The use of 
vegetable oilj alone for lubricating purposes is inadmissible in 
most cases, owing to their expensive nature, as well as on account 
of the difficulty of preventing them from oxidising and becoming 
thick when ejqrosed to air under the conditions which obtain ^in 
practice. It may also be mentioned that the presence of free acid 
in a vegetable oil, either used alone or in admixture with a mineral 
oil, is an important factor in determining its value for lubricating 
purposes, in cases where there is danger of the goods becoming 
stained during the manufacturing operations. The greater tbe(^ 
degree of acidity, tire more powerful ^s tlwi action exerted by 
the oil oh the metal with which it is in confect. . | 

Apart, however, from defecfc, caused by the presence of un4- 
saponffiablc oils, it is well kribwn that foreign matfer of any- 
kind is moj* difficult to remove from the seams of many-fold tr* 
ticl^% Him Iropi other parts, owing to t|je resistance which the, 
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former offer towards the penetration of th? detergents employed. 
It has been ipreviously mentioned, thaf, in addition to the im¬ 
purities acquired during manufacturing operations, “new^rork” 
usually contains a greater or le^s amount of starch, and it is 
well known t^iat this substance is not very readily affected by 
alkaline cleansirig agents. Its complete removal is best effected 
by subjecting the goods to a preliminary^ treatment with one 
of the commercial malt extract preparatiTPS, a mode of procedure 
which possesses a further, advantage, in that it facilitates the 
removal of other impurities in the sub^qq^nt wash, owing to the 
greater readiness with which the starch-free fibres are penetrated 

the detergents. 

Two examples are given below to illustrate washing pro¬ 
cesses for new collars, cuffs, etc. 

■xampla 1 

1. Breakdown for lo minutes. Use cold water + ij gallons stock soda 

solution. Remove liquor, and rinse in cold water for 5 minutes. 

2. First suds. Use cold wafer Jrd up gauge glass, and add ij gallons 

stock soda solution and 2 gallons soap solution. Raise temperature 
of liquor 10 i6o“F. in about 15 minutes, and work at that tempera¬ 
ture tor 10 minutes. Remove waste suds. 

j. Second suds. Use warm water Jrd up gauge glass, and add 2 gallons 
stock soda solution and 2^ gallons stock soap solution. Raise 
liquor to the boil in 10-15 minutes and boil for 10-15 minutes. 

“ Remove waste liquor. • 

4. Rinse in hot water for 5-10 minutes. Water Jths up gauge glass. 

5. Rinse again in warm water, Jths up gauge glass. ^ 

If it is necessary to bleach the goods, use a littjp sodium 
hypochlorite or other suitable “chlorine bleach ” in No. 5 opera¬ 
tion, after which a thorough rinse should be given, followed by a 
treatment with weak acetic acid. Finally the goods are rinsed, 
and—if necessary—blued. 

Kwnpla 2)— 

I. Breakdown fc. 10 minutes in warm water. 

• 2. Treatment with (halt extract for io-20 minutes at Aout 110-120*^. 
Use 4*6 ozs. extract. Remove liquor. ^ 

3. Wash. Use cold water. Add 2-3 gallons stock soda solution and 

3 gallons stock soap solution. Raise liquor to boiling point in about 
15 minutes and boil 15-30 minutes. Remove waste liquor. 

4. Rinse in hot water for jo minutes. 

5. Rinse in warm w|ter for 5 minutes. 

6. Rinse in colt^ater for 5 minutes. 

7. Rinse in (.doV^ter awl blue. 

The goods may be bleached—if considered desirable—with 
Mdium perborate, or hypochloriteg a small quantity being added 
'to the wash, while a treatment with weak boiled starch according 
to the examples given under domestic laundering, is^considercd to 
■Se advantageous. The*latter praetice is especially suitable for 
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shirts, since the bodies of these will then yield a better “ finish " 
on ironing. When a gtossy “finish” is required a little soap 
or Japan wax emulsion should be mixed with the boiled starch. 

There is considerable difference of opinion amongst prac¬ 
tical launderers concerning the amount of alkali required in wash¬ 
ing new goods. If the latter are stained with oil, it is certainly 
advisable to employ a larger percentage than in the absence of 
such impurities, but it appears that, in a large number of works, 
the amount used is out of alt proportion to the results achieved. 
The presence of a rea^nattle quantity, undoubtedly facilitates the 
fibre lubricating and penetrative action of soap so'lution as well as 
increases its emulsifying power. On the other hand, it is well 
known that the use of an excessive quantity is injurious, since 
it induces a colour degradation of the fibres, and exerts a weakening 
influence upon them. 

A good quality of curd soap, free from resin, should always 
be used for “ new work.” 

After washing, the goods are hydro-extracted- They are 
then ready for the starching operation, which is conducted in dif* 
ferent ways according to the nature of the starch mixture em¬ 
ployed. For goods which need to be highly stiffened two distinct 
methods of starching are in use, one of which is dependent upon 
the use of .so-called “double .starch,” while boiled starch is 
employed in the second method. The term “ double starch " is 
used to indicate a mixture of raw and boiled starch, the propor¬ 
tion of each, as weU as its nature, i.e., whether wheat, rice, or 
maize, being commonly regarded by launderers as “ trade secrets,” 
and it is questionable whether any two new work launderers use 
the same formula in making up starch of this description. 

“ Double starch ” is used in the majority of new work laun¬ 
dries in Great Britain and Ireland. It has been - superseded, 
however, in ^he United States of America and also in Canada by 
boiled starch. On the Continent, “ douke starch ” appears to 
be used to a considerable extent, and it has been stated that the 
well known “ Berlin clear starch work” is produced with its aid.. 
Each process will now be described. j 

The “ Double Starch ” Process,—Thp operations involved Ja' 
the starching of new goods with “ double .starch ” may be entiiit&- 
ated aS follows:— ' <' 

I.. Impregnation with starch. 

a. Removal of surplus starch and straightenir^ out., 
Rinsings 

4. '•Squeezing or lurdro-extraeting, 

.■f,- , , ~ 
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I. Impregnation with Starch.—In this operation the cleansed 
and^ hydro-eiitracted goods are agitateif in a mixture of raw and 
boiled starch contained in a suitable machine. Several types of 
machines are in general use, but ihose which appear to give the 
most satisfactory results are of the non-reversing barrel and dip- 
wheel types. The operation is carried on in the same way as 
in the rajv starch process, the goods rem.iining in the machine 
for about 30 minutes. • 

As mentioned above, the starch mixture employed varies 
considerably, but the following may lie regarded as a typical ex¬ 
ample • 

No. I Mixture. 

11J-12 lbs. maize starch. 

13 gallons cold water. 

Make the starch into a smooth mass with a little of the 
water and introduce into a “cooker.” Then add the remainder 
of the water and bcil until a-perfectly homogeneous paste is ob¬ 
tained. Finally cool to about 100° F. 


No. 2 Mixture. 

21-24 lbs. rice starch. 

10 lbs. wheat .starch. 

Mix thoroughly with 
12 gallons cold water and add 
7 lbs. borax (crystals) previously dissolved in 
3 gallons hot water and cooled. 
i pint turpentine. 

“ Double starch ” is made by mixing Nos. i and 2 in equal 
proportions and adding the necessary amount of blue. It is 
used at a temperature of about 100-1 looP. If the*goods to be 
treated need to exhibit a considerable amount of gloss, a suitable 
“ glaze ” is either added directly to the prepared starch, or is 
applied separately at one stage of the ironing process. Greater 
pliability is ensured by the addition of a %mall quantity of 
glycerine. 

The mixture given below is suitable for shirts. It yields a 
moderate amount of gloss, and imparts a full, thick, and stiff 
feel. • 

No. I Mixture. 


to lbs. maize starch. 


10 gallons water. 
ii-2 lbs. Japan wax. 

Proceed as in above example, and boil until a smooth paste 
ic obtained. 
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‘ No. 2 Mixture. 
lo lbs. rice staifch. 

, 10 gallons cold water. 

3*4 lbs. borax ' 

Mix Nos. I and 2 in equal proportions for use.. The mixture 
should be applied by means of a machine similar to that shown 
in Fig. 49, a steam ,pipe being provided'in order to keep the 
starch at a medium temperature. A little glycerine may be added 
if considered desirable. 

2. Removal of Surplus Starch. —The articles are removed 
from the starching macliine by hand. According fo the practice in 
some works, they &re next spread out flat and passed between the 
rubber rollers of a power wringing machine under a moderate 
degree of pressure, the surplus starch being collected in a receiver 
for further use. Only about one-sixth of the total amount of 
starch introduced into the machine is taken up by the goods, so 
that the recovery of the excess and its further utilisation is of 
great importance. 

3. Rinsing. —This operation is next taken in hand by opera¬ 
tors who agitate the goods separately for a few seconds in a 
weak cold mixture of raw starch and water at about 2° Tw. The 
object of rinsing at this stage is to remove surface starch, which 
may be present m considerable amount, and if allowed to vemain 
would obviously give rise to serious defects in the subsequent 
,ironing process. The articles are transferred directly from the 
' rinsing though to a ^able upon which they are laid flat, one on 

top of the other, in bundles of about half a dozen, all creases being 
. removed during the operation; they are then ready for the next 
operation, viz.:—Squeezing. 

4. Squeezing. —As its name implies, squeezing accomplishes 
the same object as the corresponding operation of the raw starch' 
process, but it differs from the latter in that it is conducted in 
such a way ak to ensure absolute uniformity in starch penetraiion 
throughout the fibres, while at the same time, the different layers 
of cloth are thoroughly “ set ” and excess of moisture and starch 
removed in a special manner, so as to prevent the latter from 
contaminating the surface threads, and rendering possible the. 
p^duction of a -finished article—without ‘sticking to the ironiiig' 
surface%—characterised by the exhibition of f'non-filled-up appfarr, 
iance. Further, in some caseSj the articles are subjected 
preliaiTiiary iminersion in boiliijg water immediately preceding 
squeezing operation, so that a greater or less amount of 

-.starch is gelatinised hnd the goods more effectually “ set,” 
tjuts-edhape ^ air ehclq^d the inteastices of the articlefg^ 
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facilitated. The presence of boiled starch'in the starch mixture 
employed pr^ents the raw starch from “settling out” in the 
searfis or other parts of the goods, thus enabling a full, stiff, and 
uniform “ finish ” to be obtained.' 

Squeezing is carried out as follows :—After rinsing, the 
articles are arraviged in one or more small flat batches on a piece 
of thick absorbent woollen blanket or felt and wrapped up care¬ 
fully by Aiming them over and over, t^kihg care that the flat 
shape of each batch is retained. In the simplest method of squeez¬ 
ing, the articles are then passed between the rollers of a power 
driven wringing' machine .under medium ptessure. In the second 
method alluded to above, the woollen cloth containing the goods, 
is taken in hand by an operator and immersed once or twice for 
a few seconds in boiling water contained in a trough placed 
beneath the squeezing rollers. It is then immediately passed Detween 
the rollers, upon which a heavy pressure is exerted. The rollers 
are usually made of iron lined with horizontal staves of wood 
and fitted with a copper collar at each end. The top roller is 
caused to revolve in a direction pointing away from the operator. 
In use, one end of the bundle of goods to be squeezed is first 
placed over the top roller and by means of a suitable guide is then 
carried between the “ nip,” the bundle finally emerging at the 
front of the machine. In this way, practically, all danger ass^ 
dated with the use of a high pressure squeezing machine is 
eliminated. The articles are next opened out, and after the usua^ 
preliminary operations, are ready to be irqped according to one 
of the methods described on page 277. 

The foregoing operations are subject to considerable modi- 
cation in different works. A typical example of a modified process 
which has been largely adopted is given below:— • 

The collars are loosely tied together in dozens and .starched 
in the usual way. Surplus starch is then removed by hand, and 
thft articles thoroughly rinsed in a raw starch mi*ture about 2° 
Tw., kept at a temperature of about 120° They are next 
placed in a hydro-extractor, which is run at a medium speed for 
about an hour. Finally, the goods are removed, and taken in 
hand by operators who separate and straighten them out so as 
ko render them fit for blocking. Shiit bosoms and cuffs ere 
starched in a mach.ge of»the same type as ftat used in^the raw 
starch process. Fig. 49, but provided with a small steam pipe 
for keeping the starch mixture It a medium temperature. After 
'the operation is complete, the starch is thoroughly rubbeS into 
iS»e goods by hand, and excess removed. They are then dried, 
.and subsequently rinsed in a weak raw starch mixture at about 
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120° F. The starche** portions of the goods are again rubbed 
by hand, after which operation, they are rolled up carefully in 
thick woollen material and passed between the rollers of a squeez¬ 
ing maV;hine under considerable, pressure. At this stage they are 
ready for blocking- 

ironing.—The machines used for ironing goods which have 
been impregnated with “ double starch ” are identical with those 
employed in the raw 'Sstiych process. It appears, however, that 
the ordinary form of steam press is not particularly well adapted 
for the blocking operatioK, inasmuch as there is considerable 
difficulty in rendering ‘che surfaces of .the good 4 uniform, this 
being due to the fuct, that the operator is unable to control the 
progress of the operation in such a ready manner as is possible 
when a table ironing machine is used. 

The complete and ready control of new work—which is 
usually badly creased—in the first stage of the ironing process 
is of the highest importance, and with this object in view, it is 
customary in many works to subject the goods to a preliminary 
blocking operation, on both sides, with the aid of a table ironing 
machine. The blocking and partial drying of the goods are then 
completed by means of a steam press, or a special form of roller 
drying machine, which is similar in principle to the roller glossing 
machine. At this stage, they are examined, and, if a high*'gloss 
is required, a little “ glaze ” in paste form is rubbed on by hand, 
using a clean piece of linen. After lying for an hour, the goods 
are glossed on a rollej machine or with the aid of other suitable 
apparatus. Shirts are commonly blocked by hand and finally 
glossed on table machines. 

•The Boiled Starch Process.—It has been stated in a pre¬ 
vious paragaaph that both new work, and articles which have 
been in use are frequently starched with boiled starch .only. The 
operations involved differ from those described above in several 
important panCiculars. In the first place,* the actual starching 
operation is continuous, each article being fully starched in the 
course of a few seconds. Secondly, specially prepared starches 
known as thin-boiling starches are used, and in the third place, 
the additional- operations of drying and subsequent dampening 
are essential. • 

From a consider^ition of the nature «f th^fibrous articles to “be 
treated as well as the “finish” required, it is evident that th^ 
success of whattUay be termed arf instantaneous process of starch¬ 
ing goods , comjjosed of several "folds is primarily dependent upog 
the facilitx with which the indivdual fibres can be impregnated 
wi^^lje starcht Now it is well known thaSthe higher the vjwosl^ 
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of a liquid mass afid the higher its temperature, the more readily 
will it penetrate fibrous materials; henot;,, it naturally follows that 
a thin hot starch paste is hiore efficient in the matter of penetra¬ 
tion than a thicker paste. It is to be observed, however,* that a 
boiled starch paste made from ordinary starch must be com¬ 
paratively thifcli in order to impart the necessary “ body ” and 
stiffness to collars and similar goods. It appears from these 
observatiens, therefore, that ordinary stwch is unsuitable for 
the continuous starching of goods composed of many folds, be¬ 
cause on the one hand the penet-ativ^ power of a paste of low 
viscosity is not high enough, for rapid work, while on the other 
hand a thin paste lacks the povrer of impairing the necessary 
amount of stiffness, etc. Consequently, with the introduction of 
continuous starching machines for goods which have to be highly 
stiffened, a demand arose for a starch from which a paste could 
be prepared of the requisite viscosity without sacrificing its pro¬ 
perty of imparting “ body ’’ and stiffness. Starches possessing these 
qualities in varying degrees -are now manufactured in enormous 
quantities; they arc termed “ thin-boiling starches.” A thin-boiling 
starch consists essentially of a partially hydrolysed starch, i.e., a 
starch which has been partially converted into dextrin-like deriva¬ 
tives. It differs from ordinary starch in that an equal quantity yields 
a much thinner paste when boiled with a definite volume of water, 
and pastes possessing comparatively high viscdsities can be pre¬ 
pared from some varieties, even when the starch-content is so 
high as 6 lbs. per gallon, whereas it is common knowledge that 
a very thick paste is obtainable with a coniparatively low content 
of unaltered starch. 

The mode of manufacture of “thin-boiling starches” has 
already been described on page 82, and it has been pointed out 
that, when these starches were first placed on the market, con¬ 
siderable difficulty was experienced in the manufacture of different 
batches of the)Sanie kjnd of starch that would give identical results 
in finishing. Th's lack of uniformity may be feadily induced 
by using acid of varying degrees of strength; by working at differ¬ 
ent temperatures, or by increasing or diminishing the length of 
time of treatment. Most of the " thin-boiling starches ” now 
made, however, leave nothing to be desired as regards unifomity, 
since the greatest care is taken to ensure jhat different batAies 
are made under identicll conditions. • 

The Starching Operation.-j-This takes place impiediately after 
washing and hydro-extracting. • The care with which the latter 
operation is carried out, has considerable influence on the uni- 
■ formity of the “ finish ” imparted to different batches of goods. 
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This statement is also applicable to other' stArching processes. 
The machine should be Icjaded each time it is used with the same 
weight (approximately) of goods, and run for an equal length 
‘ of timq, at the same rate of speed. 

Tape or apron “ starchers ’* are in general use for impregnat¬ 
ing collars and cuffs with boiled starch, and twp vypical repre- 

■ sentatives are described and illustrated on pages 159-160. The 
particular starch chosjpn is boiled up with water, the proportion 
of each being governed by the nature of the starch and the kind 
of “finish ” required. Other substances are frequently added to 
the paste in order to increase its lustre-producing properties, etc. 

The following typical example illustrates the composition of 
a paste made from a thin-boiling wheat starch, but, as a general 
rule, it will be found, that the best results with thin-boiling 
starches are obtained by carrying out a few trials on a practical, 
scale. 

BOILED-STARCH PASTE FOR STIFF WORK. 

Mix 20 lbs. of thin-boiling wheat starch with .^o gallons of water until free 
from lumps. 

Raise to the boil while constantly stirring, and add 3-6 ozs. of Japan wax, 
and about lbs. of borax. Boil for about 10-15 minutes, and, if 
necessary, strain through calico before u.se. 

The vessels in which the starch paste is made are commonly 
termed “ starch cookers.” Two kinds of “ cookers " are in use. 
One type consists essentially of a copper pan provided with a 
-steam jacket, and, in some cases, with mechanical agitators and 
a tilting tfirrangement.* In this form, the starch paste is not 
diluted by the condensation of steam, as is the case when an open 
Steaip pipe is used for heating purposes. An ordinary closed 
copper steam^coil placed at the bottom of the pan can be used 
instead of a jacket, one end of the coil being connected to the 
Steam supply and the other to the nearest drain or a steam trap. 

’ ’ In the secqnd type of “ cooker,” an open steam pipe is usejl, 
a separator being provided for the purpose of removing water from 
the steam as it passes into the pan. “Cookers” built‘on this 
principle are very largely used. A well-known apparatus is shown 

■ in Fig. 129. It consists of an inner .vessel of copper and an 
outf-T vessel of galvanized iron. These are placed a small distance*-- 
apart, one within tbe*other, and the intejvenjng space filled with 
a non-cotiducting material. The steam connections, separatbr, 
lid, and draw-off. tap are shown iff the illustration. Starch mada ^ 
in a vessel of this kind can be eaSly kept hot for a long time. > 

Wiping and Stfoightfning Out .—The articles received jSt theo 
exit «n4,of *N starching machine are coatfd with a considmabln 
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amount of surface*starch *rhich must be rtyrioved before they are 
further treated. With this object in vi^jV) an operator lays each 
artiele out fiat on a suitable table adjacent to the starching 
machine, and then brushes or wipijs off the surplus starch;*at the 
same time any creases are straightened out by the rubbing or 



l^G. 1 ®.— StAHI'H “ CoOKKK.”* 

(Ji Braithivaite and Soiu Ltd.). 

' brushing action. A small brulK^ is often employeii when the 
'goods are badly creased, and a piece of clean linen under ordinary 
circumstances. “Straightening out” is sometimes termed 
/•blocking.” 
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Drying .—This operation is peculiar to the boiled starch pro¬ 
cess and must be conducted as rapidly as possibly in order to 
obtain uniformity in the finished articles. Types of drying*ap- 
paratuli specially adapted for wprk of this nature are described in 
Section IV., Part I. The temperature at which drying takes 
place, varies to a certain extent in different lauptR-ies, but it is 
usually not much lower than 200° F. As soon as the goods are 
dry, they should be ifiimediately removed from the drymg room, 
since too long an exposure at a high temperature has a tendency 
to cause them to acquire a yellowish tinge which is very objection¬ 
able. »• , 

It is also considered by some authorities, that this system of 
drying exerts a deteriorating influence upon their tensile strength, 
but no systematic investigation appears to have been made with 
the object of ascertaining whether this statement is correct or 
not. 

Dampening .—All goods which have been starched with 
boiled starch and then thoroughly dried need to be dampened 
before ironing. This operation is sometimes known as “ condi¬ 
tioning.” Its object is to moisten the goods evenly with a certain 
amount of water, without which, the production of a lustrous and 
uniform “ finish ” is impossible. The action of water in condi¬ 
tioning dried starched gc^s is manifold. In the first placej, it re¬ 
stores the inherent pliability of the fibres; secondly, it renders 
the starch more or less plastic, thus enabling all creases produced 
^jy unequal contraction during drying to be removed; thirdly, it 
minimise? the dangeV of scorching during ironing, and in the 
fourth place, it enables the starched threads to be readily moulded 
into shape and flattened on the surfaces at the temperature of the 
ironing opei;ation, so that gloss is produced without any pro¬ 
nounced diminution in the tensile strength of the goods. 

Several types of machines are in use for dampening heavily 
s'tarched goo^s, the best known being of/tmerican origin. In 
practice, the goods are first dampened by a passage through one 
of these machines* and then subjected to pressure in a ” dampen¬ 
ing press ” for about an hour. The latter operation ensuriK 
uniformity in the distribution of moisture throughout the fibres. 

• All dampening operations call for the exercise , of great care, 
in order to prevent widely varying agiounts of moisluris. l^ng 
absorbed by successive batches of goods.,‘In all cases, <e5icesa 
of moisture 4 s to be avoided, a» this titfows additional work on 
the c^erators, and causes unnecessary wear and tear of 'the goods 
and machines. In practice, the aim is tp moisten the .goo<|s to 
the sraj^Jlest possible extent, consistent with the production <of <4 
{a^sfiTctc^ “finish.” 
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A type of dan>pener specially designed for collars and cuffs 
is illustrated jn Fig. 130. It consists of,a suitable stand support¬ 
ing three pairs of rollers, each pair differing in diameter from the 
other pairs. The two largest, i>., the dampening reliefs, are 
covered with rubber, and the collars, etc., pass directly between 
them into a r«:«ver placed beneath the machine. One of the rol¬ 
lers is fixed in position, but the other can be readily adjusted ac¬ 
cording ti requirements. Each of the second pair of rollers (B), 
works in a copper pan containing water, and is in contact with 
one cA the dampening rollers. The level of the water in the pan 
is kept at a coifstant level by means of a Simple automatic device. 
The third pair of rollers act as strippers, i.e., they remove excess 



Fro. 130 .— Collar and Cerr Daju'enf.k. Seciional End View. 

(J. liraithwaite ant? Son, Ltd.). 

of,water from the dampening rollers by pressing.against them. 
Each roller may be actuated separately, so that different amounts 
of moisture can be pressed into the goods during their passage 
between the dampening rollers. A collar and cuff dampener dif¬ 
fering in several details {rom the above is shiSvn in Fig. 131. 
Its chief points of difference are as followsIn the first pl*ce 
the number ^ roller| is reduced to Ihjjee. Sfecondly, the dampen¬ 
ing roller is ^f brass covered with cotton cloth. This roller re¬ 
volves in a copper water tank Hi which it is partly *immersed, so 
that the cotton covering becomes Ehoroughly saturated with Water. 
By means of an adjustable stripper roller which presses against 
the dampening roller, tjie amount__of water retained by the cotton 
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can be easily regulated. Finally, the third point of difference is 
evident from the grooved appearance of the upper,roller, which 
latter also presses against the dampening roller. Moisturfe is 
squeezed into the goods by passing them between the grooved 
roller and the cotton covered roller, the mode of construction of 
the former effectually preventing the formation of <H tand of water 
at the point of contact of the two rollers on the feed side of the 
machine. * . * 



• Fio. 131.—C 0 I.LAU AKB CuKF DaJII'KNKB. 
, (i. Braithtoaite and Soti, Ltd.). 


Ironing .—One of the chief advantages claimed for the boiled 
starch process, is the rapidity with which the ironing process is 
conpleted. Indeed it is with this object in> view, that the goods 
are dampened as liglftly as possible. Irgming^is conducted on One 
of the various types of multiple roller collar and cuff ironers, Sther 
gas and air, *or steam being use® for heating the rollers. '• A? a** 
rule, one passage through a suitable machine is suffitsient to 
the goods. Obviously, the greatest possible care needs tOjiWj 
exercised 4 n stsaightening outihe article^ijefore they at* fed 
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the machine, or they are almost certain be creased, while if 
too much moisture is present, owing to inefficient dampening, the 
godUs exhibit a tendency to stick to the heated rollers, and cannot 
be finished properly by a single passage. • 

The ironers are commonly made with interchangeable gear, 
so that a domestic or medium gloss can be obtained at will, while 
some machines a^e specially designed for imparting a high-gloss 

finish- * ' 

% 

General Remarks. —The boded starch process for new and 
old work, has met only with a con^aratively small amount of 
support in British laundries, although its* adoption has long been 
universal in America. Advocates of the process claim that, in 
certain respects, it is superior to either the “double,” or raw 
starch process, while on the other hand, many authorities maintain 
that any advantages it may possess are counterbalanced by dis¬ 
advantages. As a result, the relative merits of each process have 
long been, and are still, subject to keen controversy in the trade. 
The' chief distinguishing features of both processes are tabulated 
below, and it should be noted, that the statements which follow, 
concerning the use of boiled starch for new work, apply with almost 
equal force to the boiled starch process for domestic work. Similarly, 
the main features of the “ double starch ” process for new wofk, 
are practically the same as those which are characteristic of the 
raw starch process for goods that have already been in use. 

COMPARISON OF THE CHIEF FEATURES OF THE “ DOUBLE ’» 
AND BOILED STARCH PROCESSES >5 USED FOR 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 

“ Double Starch" Process. Boiled Starch Process. 

1. Comparatively simple and inex- i. For snccessful and rapid work 

pensive starching machines dfe specially - designed starching 

employed. machines are essential. 

2. The starching operation takes up 2. The starching operation is com- 

• a considenble amount of time pleted in % few seconds, a 

and exerts a weakening influence comparatively small amount of 

on the fibres. friction’being induced. 

3. The goods have not to be dried 3. Each article has to be dried separ- 

after starching. ately, and as quickly as possible. 

4. Dampening is unnecessary. 4. The goods have to be dampened 

’ before ironing. 

5. The ironing orocess'takes up a 5. Ironing is completed in the cc*rse 

greater aSioiim of tirng^than in of a fbw seconds, and is usually 

the biiifefi .'arcir process, and, done with the slid of one 

at leas., (wo types of machines,^ machine. ^ 

are usually employed for the ^ 

main operations. • 

Many practical launderer.s who have had experience both of 
the boiled and “ douWe starch ” processes, are «f opinion, that 
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the rapid drying of starched articles at a fairly high temperature 
militates against the production of a good “ colour,’r and it is well 
known, that, in many cases, it is essentia] to use considerable 
quantities of blue, both in th» rinsing operation and during the 
actual starching operation, in order to obtain satisfactory results 
with the former pioccss. This mode of procedure is rendered 
necessary owing to various causes. In the first place, traces of 
acid may be present in ^he boiled starch, with the result that the 
blue is more or less completely decolourised, at the temperature of 
the drying operation, assuming, of course, that the blue used is 
ultramarine. In the s^ond place, the dsxtrin-likd substances pre¬ 
sent in thin-boiling starches have a tendency to become yellowish 
in colour on heating, hence a considerable amount of blue is re¬ 
quired in order to neutralise this effect; and in the third place, the 
fibres themselves exhibit a tendency to undergo a somewhat similar 
colour degradation under the conditions which obtain during 
drying. 

It is also considered that more skill is required, as well as 
much more supervision, when starching with boiled starch, than 
is the case when using either “double” or raw starch. 

Furthermore, it is generally admitted by trade launderers that 
the finished effects obtained by using “ double starch ” for stiff 
goods, are superior to those obtained with the aid of boiled starch, 
and it .is well known that goods finished according to the latter 
jjrocess, soon become limp on storing. With regard to the former 
statement, it is of merest to note that manufacturers frequently 
meet customers in tlie home market who buy only those goods, 
which exhibit an appearance, and possess a “ handle,” considered 
to be obtainable only by the use of "double starch.” On the 
other hand, advocates of the boiled starch process, maintain that 
almost any effect produced with the aid either of “double” or 
raw starch, can be produced by the use of boiled starch. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that the consensus of opi»ion amongst practical 
launderers in this ^country, is opposed to the use of boiled starch 
for new stiff articles intended for the home market, although its 
use for similar, as well as old goods in American practice, un¬ 
doubtedly gives just those results which are demanded by the 
A«»rican customer. In the first case, a‘ thick, full, stiff and 
more or less lustrous article, possessing sufficient pliability to 
vent dis&mfort when worn is required, whereas in the latfer^- a, 
high degree <Sf .stiffness and lustrt, and a thick “ feel ” are not o^ji 
great Importance, i.e., a softer Effect is required. The softer. 
less lustrous the “ finish,” the less is thciaverage lengthp£ <^c ; 
that the article can be worn; .consequentljr, ,lt would ap^M .that' 
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the boiled starch process is of considerably advantage when con¬ 
sidered froniQa hygienic standpoint. } 

’Another claim put forward in favour of the boiled starch pro¬ 
cess, is its greater economy in materials, wear and tear of fhachin- 
ery, and labo^ur, while the principles upon which it is based are 
certainly more’scientific than those underlying the use of raw 
starch. Still, so long as the average results obtained, are inferior 
to those‘yielded by the “double” and,raw starch processes, it 
does not appear likely that the pro'ess will make much headway 
in this country, at any rate among the medium and small-sized 
laundries, and* especially those in \yhicil high-class work is a 
speciality. ’ 

With reference to many of the statements which have been 
made from time to time concerning the merits or demerits of the 
chief starching processes in use, it is to be observed, that no at¬ 
tempt appears to have been made to base them on the results of 
trials carried out In a scientific manner, or on a careful considera¬ 
tion of the physical properties of the starch mixtures employed, 
and the nature of the fibres to be treated. 

If the common physical properties of a raw starch suspension, 
and gelatinised starch respectively are compared, it will be evident 
that the threads of those articles undergoing a simple impregna¬ 
tion f)rocess are more or less readily penetrated by the minute 
granules of the former, whereas in the case of boiled starch, pene¬ 
tration of the threads is dependent to a greater or less extent upon 
the viscosity of the starch paste, the natyre of the fabric, and 
the kind of yarn from which it has been made, i.e., wliether it is 
a hard or soft yarn. It follows, therefore, from these considera¬ 
tions, that the use of boiled starch for stiff goods, necessitates 
the employment of means for the purpose of forcing it into con¬ 
tact with, as well as between, the fibres of the threads of warp and 
weft, so that the necessary degree of stiffness can be obtained on 
ironing. The latter bperation also causes the stanch in the inter¬ 
stices between warp and weft threads to beegme stiff, hence the 
finished article consists essentially of such threads embedded in 
a matrix of starch. The integument produced in this way, con¬ 
sists essentially of an unbroken film of starch, covering both 
threads of warn and Weft as well as the adjoining spaces, so ^at 
the finishedr-ariide^usuajly gives little indication of the kind of 
fabric that has been treated. 

On the other hand, when f raw starch suspenSon is used, it 
does not fill up the spaces between warp and weft to the same 
extent, owing to itssbeing devoid of mucilaginous properties; 
neither does the subsequent gelatjnisation of the granules produce 
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such a “ filled up ” appearance of the spaces between warp and 
weft. Consequently, the threads of the finished aiYicle are more 
readily distinguished, and the articles do not appear to contain 
an ex&ssive amount of foreign matter. 

It may be concluded from the above statements regarding 
the simplicity of the way in which a raw starbh suspension is 
taken up by a fabric, that the employment of.mechanical means 
for the purpose of fo^cipg the starch into the threads fs unneces¬ 
sary. Theoretically, this view is correct, in so far as it applies 
to a fabric which is open to*the full action of the starch suspension, 
provided, of course, that the starch granules o'f the latter are 
equally distributed and prevented from “ settling out ” by suit¬ 
able means, and that the threads of warp and weft are not too 
tightly twisted. 

In general, however, goods which need to be highly stiffened, 
consist of many folds of cloth sewn together, and, as it is of the 
greatest importance, that the starch should penetrate the inner 
folds as well as the outer, it has been found in practice that a 
certain amount of force is necessary in order to accomplish this 
result in a satisfactory and uniform manner. 

As previously explained in our description of the raw starch 
process, the means usually employed are of such a nature, that 
the goods are violently agitated and drenched from time tb time 
with the raw-starch suspension. In this way the necessary force 
is provided to ensure thorough penetration, while at the same 
\ime, the starch granpies are kept in a state of equal distribution 
throughout the mixture. This method of impregnating fibres with 
raw starch is undoubtedly severe on the goods compared with 
the method of applying boiled starch. 

. The prieciples underlying the impregnation of fibres with 
raw and boiled starch are also applicable in the case of “ double 
starch.” The prc.sence of raw starch in the latter-facilitates its 
di.stribution among the threads, and the finished articles possess 
a considerable arqount of pliability and stiffness, as well as a 
full thick feel. It is to be noted, that goods treated with thin^ 
boiling starches, develop pliability owing to the sacrifice—by the 
original starch—of those physical properties which distinguish it. 
fnem the dextrins. In other words, a “ finish " obtained with the. 
aid of dextrin-like si/tjstances, possessesfmuclj' more pliability^t&aft 
a pure s!arch “ finish,” the latter, of couase, being cfiaraicterii^d. 
by a high d^ree of stiffness. • . - - 

Tile Maoiifacture of Soft finished Articles.—In a pn^wis^s! 
.section we have dealt with the mode of. manufacture o{ ’gmdr - 
which nc^ to^ highly finished, and reference has been made'to. 
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the f^ct, that the degree of stillness and other physical properties 
exhibited by^uch goods are partly dependent upon the number 
and quality of the folds of cloth from which they have beei^ made. 

Soft finished goods, on the Oiher hand, are invariably made 
from single-ply cloth. In most cases, the edges are turned down 
and sewn, but the amount of dirt, etc., contracted during this 
and other^ operaliens is usually so small, that its subsequent re¬ 
moval gives rise to much less complex problems than those met 
with in the clean.sing of goods macie from several folds of differ¬ 
ent materials. It frequently happens, however, that certain 
classes of soft finished gdods, c.g., hand embroideries, are more 
difficult to cleanse than any other kind of “new work.” 

The various detached articles which need to be washed after 
the manufacturing operations, and subsequently finished in such 
a way ns to cause them to possess a soft “ handle,” may be 
classified as follows :—Handkerchiefs; bed-.spreads and sheets; tea 
and tray-cloths, doileys and similar articles; robes and blouses; 
pillow cases and shams; .table cloths and serviettes; towels, etc. 
They may be conveniently divided into two main groups, viz. :— 
I. Plain goods, and 2. Embroideries. Under the term “ plain 
goods ” is included all articles which are either quite plain, or 
exhibit effects produced in the loom or by printing. 

}tianujacture nf Plain Goods. — Plain articles arc made in a 
comparatively simple .manner. Bleached and finished cloth is 
first of all cut up according to the size of the article required* 
Plain handkerchiefs, certain kinds of towels^etc., etc., ye usually 
hemstitched, while other articles such as ribbed handkerchiefs, 
table cloths, serviettes, etc., are. turned up twice at the cut edges 
so as to form a very narrow hem which is subsequently sewn by 
machine. This is done in order to prevent the edges from fraying. 
Hemstitching accomplishes the same object, but at the same time, 
the effects produced in the various styles, such as punch, shire, 
anO revere, are, of course, much more ornamental than those 
produced by means of very narrow hems. • 

Manufacture of Embroidered Goods. —Embroidery is the art 
of producing artistic patterns by means of needlework on textile 
fabrics. Two distinct classes of work may be recognised, viz. : — 
Hand embrdidc. and machine embroidery. ,The former includes 
all kinds I'f art tic leedlfwork done by hand with whit* or col¬ 
oured threai, on white or colouret^material, while the Ijitter includes 
all work done by single or multiple*needle machine.s. The material 
on which the embroidery effects are usually produced is either 
cotton or linen, the latter being employed for high-class goods. 
Enormous quantities of cotton ai<e used in tlie rSanufacture of 
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Swiss embroideries, ^hile large quantities of the finer qu3lities 
of linen'cloth are also ui'ed for the same purpose. ' 

Hond Embroidery .—This is considered to be the best and is 
usually done by cottagers in country districts, the goods being 
distributed and collected by agents of the manufacturers. As a 
rule, work of this description is highly contaminated w'ith all 
kinds of impurities, ,many of which frequently' offer gi;eat resist¬ 
ance towards the variout. substances used in the subsequent wash¬ 
ing, as well as towards the compounds employed for removing 
stains. r 

The embroidery patterns for hand or machine work (Swiss 
embroidery excepted) are first drawn on suitable paper by a 
designer. The drawing is then superimposed upon another piece 
of tough paper, and the two placed upon the table of a perforating 
machine. This consists of a suitable framework supporting a 
hollow brass standard to the top of which a movable arm is 
attached. The atm is double-jointed, the first portion being 
almost horizontal and the second portion vertical. The free end 
of the arm is arranged at a convenient working height. Beneath 
the framework is a large grooved pulley operated by a foot treadle. 
A fine cord passes round this pulley, and up the hollow standard 
to the top, where it passes round a second pulley. By means of 
intermediate pulleys, the cord is caused to actuate a miniature 
eccentric on the end of the swinging arm. Attached to the ec- 
‘centric is a small nipple which holds a very fine needle. A small 
bracket cr guide is also fitted to this part of the apparatus. In 
use, the guide rests lightly on the paper to be perforated, and the 
needle working up and down is guided over the design, thus 
■ reproducing^the design in the form of pinholes very close together. 

Having now prepared a pattern perforated on paper, the ndkt 
step is to transfer it to the articles to be embroidered. This is 
accomplished^by what is known as a “ printing ” operation, which 
is carried out as follows:—An operator places the paper pattern 
upon the article td be “ printed,” in such a way, that the perfora¬ 
tions occupy the position which it is intended that the embroidery 
shall occupy. A paste composed of ultramarine blue and a suit- 
gbie greasy thickening agent is empfoyetj for transferring the 
pattern to the cloth. The paste is taken up on the rubber end 
of a flift squeegee, and, while the paj^r pattern is kept in.posi¬ 
tion on thet article with the left hand, the blue paste is lightly 
forced through the perforations by the pressure of the squeegee, 
which is held in the right hand and drawn over the perforations. 
The .I'printe^d pattern dries very quickly and the goods are 
then ready to be embroidered. In soide cases the pattern is. 
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transferred to tne ciotn oy dusting a pcAvdered carbon black 
through the perforations by means of a p8d. For certain classes of 
wor^ the ordinary black ink used by typographic printers is,some- 
times used for printing the embroidered patterns, but, as it is 
extremely ditfipult to remove, the greatest care should be exer¬ 
cised in order to avoid “printing” or staining parts of the 
material o|her tha« those intended for the tpibroidery. The ink 
is only slowly attacked during the subsequent washing operations, 
so that it is evident, that the result of using a paste of this nature 
for “ printing ” purposes is to cause the embroidery to be “ thrown 
up ” to a greater extent than would be the case if the pattern were 
removed. In other words the embroidery appears to be grey; 
hence it is more pronounced upon a white background than if it 
were white. This process is only adopted to a moderate extent 
and appears to be confined to certain classes of goods intended 
for the American market. Other kinds of black “printing” 
pastes have been advocated and u.sed from time to time, but these 
need not be further considered, since the effects produced in 
this style of embroidery are not likely to continue in demand. 

Machine Embroidery .—This is produced by means of single 
or multiple needle machines and appears to be gradually dis- 
placing^ hand embroidery for cheap goods. Very large quanti¬ 
ties of cotton and linen articles such as bed-spreads, robes, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, etc., are embroidered by a type of machine which is 
not unlike an ordinary sewing machine in appearance, while special * 
multiple needle machines are available which are capablfe of em¬ 
broidering the same pattern, e.g., a monogram, on several articles 
a at one operation. In the manufacture of machine embroidery, the 
s pattern is usually “printed” on the material accortJing to the 
method described above, but in the case of goods of very thin 
texture, it is the practice to “ print ” the pattern on paper which 
is subsequently placed Jjeneath the material to be embroidered, 
the pattern being sufficiently pronounced to enable the operator to 
follow its outline. When this method is adopted the usual after 
treatment for the removal of “printing ink” is, of course, un¬ 
necessary. 

In other cares, thin material of good quality is “ printed 
with a pattern in the ^sua^way and then superimposed og paper 
so that the needle of the machine pas.ses through both cloth and 
paper. The use of the latter in thR way, prevents the perforations 
in the cloth from becoming enlarged by the action of the needle. 
Paper is also used in a< similar manner, in order that the em¬ 
broidery may exhibit a giore pronounced “ raised effect. 
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Swiss Emhrou/erj .—This is manufactured with the aid of an 
ingenious machine which- consists essentially of a modified form 
of the^riginal Heileman’s machine patented so long ago as 1829. 
With this style of machine, fi large number of repeats of the 
pattern can be produced simultaneously. The pattern is gradu¬ 
ally built up by the action of a pantograph attac'nment, the point 
of which moves ovcr„an enlarged copy of the design and at each 
stitch causes the frame i-arrying the needles to move into the 
requisite position for the production of the repeats of the pattern. 
Machines working on thi .4 principle, are only suitable for the 
economical production of a large numbei of similar patterns at one 
operation. Swiss' embroidery is manufactured on an enormous 
scale at St. Gall, in Switzerland. It is chiefly cut up into hand¬ 
kerchiefs, blouse fronts, and other articles of a similar nature.. 

In the manufacture of certain kinds of linen handkerchiefs, it 
is customary to send suitable bleached linen cloth from Belfast to 
St. Gall to be embroidered. It is then returned and sub.sequently 
cut up, hemstitched, and laundered. In order to dispense with 
the laundering process, some manufacturers have lately introduced 
a system whereby the goods .arc embroidered in the grey state, and 
then cut up, stitched, and finiilly bleached and finished. It will 
be obvious that a description of the latter mode of procedure is 
more suitable for inclusion in a w'ork on bleaching, and' we do 
not purpose dealing with it here. 

I The Laundering of Soft-Finished Goods. —It is evident from 
the foregoing account of the different manufacturing processes 
which are characteristic of the small goods industry, that the 
subsequent tieatment ol such goods in the laundry, mii.st be modi¬ 
fied from time to time according to their nature and condition. It * 
IS well kno'wn th.it a simple cletmsing process suitable for plain < 
handkerchiefs is not entirely satisfactory when used for hem¬ 
stitched goods. .Again, Swiss embroideries tire comparatively 
easy to i-leanbc compared with hand embroideries, while the fosmer 
(,'ffcr less resistance towards the detergents employed than em¬ 
broidery work done on the ordinary single or small multiple needle 
machines. The nature of the material—whether plain or em¬ 
broidered—has also to be taken into recount in deciding upon the 
•best mode of procedure. As a general rule fine and delicate goods 
are not washed in rotary machines oving^fo the risk ot damage 
by entanglement as well as by the rubbing action of the goodvi 
upon each other. In such cjiSes, the usual pr.acticc in some of 
the best laundries, is to wash the articles entirely by hand, or 
—if hand embroideries—to give them a preliminary treatment in 
.^t we-tk boiling solution of sodium carbe.nate contained in a suit- 
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jible tank, and theii to vompietc the clcuosing process by hand 
washmg. A,brief account of the melhc^s in vogue for cleansing 
and'finishing the more important classes of goods is given below. 

Handkerchiefs .—These are claun.sed either in rotary machines, 
tanks, or by hand in porcelain troughs. The former should only 
be u.scd for goods of comparatively strong texture, whilfe, as 
stated above, the finer articles should either be given a preliminary 
treatment in a tank with a boiling determent, or washed entirely 
by band. Ordinary plain and ribbed handkerchiefs, and Swiss 
embroideries containing wljjte effects*onlv, may be washed in a 
weak solution of “alkali*” contained in tftc rotary machine, suffi¬ 
cient soap lieing added as ascertained by pracfice. The liquor is 
gradually, raised to the boil and the goods boiled for about 15-20 
miputes. They are then thoroughly rinsed, and, if necessary, 
bleached by stcieping them in a weak solution of sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite for a short time, after which they arc rin.scd, blued, 
squeored, or hydro-extracted, and rinally ironed by hand. Sodium 
hypochlorite is frequently added to the contents of the washing 
machine .as descriltcd in a previous chapter. Handkerchiefs with 
highly-coloured embroidery effects should be washed entirely by 
hand, and on no account should they Ite left lying alxmt in the 
wet state, since the colours arc almost certain to “run” under 
such (^)ndltions. Swiss goods cont.aining' tinted embroidery effects 
may be washed in the rotary machine, using a weak soap liquor at 
a medium temperature. They should not lie allowed to com^ 
into contact with bleaching agents. » ^ 

In the case of embroidered handkerchiefs which have been 
previously printed with ultramarine blue, the following mode of 
procedure in cleansing is commonly adopted : — 

1. Breakdown; using a weak solution of*alkali at a 

medium temi»eraturc. 

2. Scaid in machine or tank. 

I 3. Wash by htind or machine. 

4. .Steep in oxalic acid solution and rin.se. 

5. .Steep in sodium hypochlorite and then rinse. 

I. Breakdown. — This operation is carried out hy subjecting 
the goods to the action of sodium carlxtnate solution either in a 
rotary machine or taifk for periods of about^ 10 and 20 minutes 
respectivelv th< ten^terakire of the liquor being kept ^t about 
110° F. B> this treatment, surface dirt and albunjjnous matter 
are removed and other impurities ^are rendered more amenable to 
the action of the detergents used in the subsequent operations. It 
is to be noted that th<? breakdown is frequently omitted in the 
treatment of new good#, as it is ^xtnsidered that fbreign matter 
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which coagulates when the temperature of the liquor with which 
latter it is in contact reaehes a certain point, is removed from the 
fibre long before the coagulation temperature is reached. Still, 
it is advisable to employ the breakdown especially for the treat¬ 
ment of hand embroideries. If the goods are fir^t subjected to 
a boil in the rotary machine, however, a sufficient amount ,of soap 
should be added so ,as to prevent any extracted foreign matter 
from “ settling out on the goods. When tanks are used, the 
addition of soap is not essential, the goods being practically 
stationary during the boiling operation. 

2. .S'ca/dmg. —Handkerchiefs which have been previously 
“printed” and Subsequently embroidered by hand, contain a 
greater amount of foreign matter than machine embroideries. 
They also retain most of the paste u.sed for “printing ” the pat¬ 
tern. In the case of machine embroideries, the impurities con¬ 
tracted consist es.sentially of oily matter and dirt, while those with 
which hand embroideries arc contaminated are much more numer¬ 
ous and of a more complex and variable nature. The former 
class of goods are not difficult to cleanse provided that the articles 
are not allowed to lie about after the manufacturing process. 
Hand embroideries, however, cannot be satisfactorily cleansed 
without a more drastic treatment than any of those previously 
described. Hence, it is customary to boil or scald thefn in a 
fairly strong solution of “ alk;di ” for .some time and then to 
,wash subsequently with soap. 

Scalding or boiling in rotary machines is frequently carried 
on in a type of machine which admits of the goods being boiled 
under a few pounds steam pressure. A machine of this kind is 
illustrated and described on page 132. A solution of sodium car¬ 
bonate of from J to t° Tw. is introduced into the machine, along 
with sufficient soap solution to prevent the scum which is subse¬ 
quently formed from settling in the hems or embroidery parts 
of the articles undergoing treatment. The duration of the scald¬ 
ing operation is primarily dependent upon the nature and con¬ 
dition of the goods, and may vary from about 20 to 40 minutes. 
The articles are then thoroughly rinsed. Subsequently they arc 
given a final boil in a solution of a good soap and rinsed again in 
Sie usual way. ‘ 

As,previously s'tated, tanks are coipmo^l.y employed fca' scald¬ 
ing hand embroideries. They are made* of galvanized iron and are 
usually cii;ctilar in shape. A f^se bottom perforated • is fitted to 
each,^ and beneath it is placed an open steam pipe.- Sodium car- 
Jxinate solution is introduced into the tank and diluted with'water 
until "it registers from J to 2° Tw., according to the nature of the 
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goods to be treated. >;«: handkerchiefs, in bundles of a con- 

' venidht size, ^re then placed in the solution and the latter rai.sed 
to The boiling point and kept at that temperature for about an 
hour. The goods are pushed bepeath the surface of th» liquor 
from time to time by means of a wooden pole, which is also used 
to lift the b’lnSlus from the tank so soon as the operators are leady 
to deal with them. 

3. leashing- by Hand or Machine.-r'Ais follows the scald¬ 
ing operation. If the goods are not too highly contaminated with 
foreign matter, both scaldipg and wSshing are completed in the 
rotary machine just as ’ki the ordinary process of washing, but 
when the articles have been scalded in tanks, it*is the usual custom 
to transfer them to porcelain washing troughs, in which the 
cleansing process is completed by hand, a good neutral soap being 
used for the purpose and the washing operation facilitated, if 

"neces.sary, by the use of an ordinary rubbing board. 

Goods which have been previously “printed” in black in 
order to “ throw up ” the embroidery do not need such a drastic 
treatment as other classes of hand embroideries. Indeed it is 
considered that the use of boiling alkaline solutions tends to 
remove too much of the colour, but the correctness of this state¬ 
ment! is, of course, entirely dependent upon the nature of the 
colouring matter employed. One method of cleansing such goods, 
is to subject the embroidery parts to hand washing in suitable 
tanks or troughs, using a rubbing board, and then to complete the 
cleansing of the other parts by washing flie goods in a rotary 
machine containing a little “ alkali ” and soap. 

4. Acid Treatment —It has been previously mentioned that, in 
many cases, the embroidery patterns are “ printed ” on the 
material to be embroidered with a greasy paste coloured with 
ultramarine blue, and since this colouring matter is practically 
unaffected by alkalies,* it is obvious, that a greater «r less amount 
will still be present on the embroideries after, the completion of 
the washing process, inasmuch as the latter only effects the re¬ 
moval of the thickening agent. In order, therefore, to remove 
the last traces of blue, advantage is taken of the fact, that it 
is very sen.sitit .. in pfesence of comparatively weak acids, ».e.,*it 
is readily deco'.'urifed a*id decompo.sed. Of the varigus acids 
which are .suitable for the purpose, oxalic is generally preferred, 
because, apart from its action oif ^Itramarine, it possesses the pro¬ 
perty of removing many of the iron stains with which the* goods 
are frequently contaminated, and its use by operators who do 
not possess technical kjiowledge is much less dangerous, and does 
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not necessitate such cjpse supervision, as when sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid is employed.^ 

The solution of the acid is contained in a small wooden tarik 
or vatl into which the goods subsequently introduced and al¬ 
lowed to remain in contact with the solution until all traces of 
Hue and easily removable iron stains have di>;aj)pearcd The 
strength of the solution should be about J-i oz. per gallon, and 
its temperature abouC 120° F. ' 

5. Dipping .—The majority of hand embroideries are sub¬ 
jected to a bleaching or “ dipping ” process immediately after the 
oxalic acid treatment. 'Tt is carried dut„in a comparatively simple 
manner, the articl«s being merely steeped in a cold weak solution 
of “alkali dip ” for a short time. The “dip” is contained in a 
wooden tank and its strength is regulated according to the nature 
and condition of the goods to be treated. The average strength, 
as indicated by the hydrometer, is from J to Tw. As soon as 
the goods are white enough, they should be thoroughly washed 
in several changes of water. 

It is not customary in the trade to use an acid after “ d.p- 
ping,” but this practice is to be highly commended, especially in 
connection with the treatment of expensive articles. We have 
already given a detailed account of the principles underlying the 
" dipping ’’operation in a previous section of this work, so that 
we need not further deal with them here. It may Ix’ men¬ 
tioned, however, that in a few laundries, warm sodium hypochlor- 
'ite is commonly uscd.jn a separate bath to facilitate the cleansing 
process. 'Although, in such cases, care is usually taken to em¬ 
ploy a very weak solution, it not infrequently happens, that the 
goods are tendered to a greater or less extent. 

As alresdy pointed out, the actual bleaching strength qf 
“ alkali dip” cannot lx a.sccrtained by means of a hydrometer, 
and, as the strength of the solution employed is rarely determined 
in a reliable manner by the launderer, it paturally follows, frpm 
a consideration of, our previous remarks on the action of hypo¬ 
chlorites on cellulose, that the adoption of the warm steeping 
process is bound to give rise to .serious defects sooner or later, 
and the method cannot be here recoipmended. Reference has 
been made above to the fact, that, in trade laundry work, the 
“souring” ojxratidn, i.e., the acid tr,eatmjjnt, usually precedes 
“ dipping,” and the reason for this has been given. It is ques¬ 
tionable, boft^ever, whether this* mode of procedure offers any 
advatftages over the more scientific method of “ dipping ” fir.st 
and “souring” afterwards, except in the case of goods con¬ 
taminated with iron stains, and its more pr less general adoption 
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in centres of trade laundry work, appears to be due to the opinion, 
that The last^traces of blue used in printirfg the embroidery pat¬ 
ients must be removed before the goo^s can be uniformly whit¬ 
ened. If we carefully consider th^ statements made in a previous 
chapter concerning the use of hypochlorites for bleaching vegetable 
fibres, it will*b» at once apparent, that, when “dipping” ij, not 
followed by “ soiiring,” there is considerable danger of the fibres 
becoming tender or discoloured owing to the incomplete removal 
of the bleaching agent or its decomjKJsiRon products. .Again, it 
is to be noted, that goods which are iniended for embroideries have 
been previously bleached, st) that the paste used for “ printing ” 
the embroidery patterns falls on a clean whitj fabric, and, when 
dry, acts as an effectual re.sisl towards dirt and other impurities. 
This paste is subsequently removed by washing, leaving a greater 
or"less amount of colouring matter, e.g., ultramarine blue, but 
the latter acts as a resist and in this way the “ printed ” parts of 
the fabric remain practically unsoiled except for the presence of 
the blue. If the goods are immediately “dipped” after the 
tvashing process, therefore, and then “ soured,” a clean white 
fabric is obtained which leaves nothing to be desired in the matter 
of uniformity of colour, and the articles exhibit less tendency to 
develop tenderness or other defects on storing. Less water is 
also *equired for rinsing purposes alter each operation than in 
the usual system. On the other hand, goods which arc stained 
with iron are best treated according to the former method, as 
such stains become more fully oxidised the good.s are fir.ft 
brought into contact with sodium hypochlorite, and in iflany cases, 
the stained parts of the articles are completely rotted. 

Fiiitsliing.—'Vhi: finishing of handkerchiefs is carried on in 
a comparatively simple manner, and does not necessitate the em¬ 
ployment of elaborate mechanical appliances. As a general rule, 
little or no starch is used, since the chief object of the fini.sher is to 
ptjoduce an article possessing a soft “ handle ” ^nd exhibiting 
lustre only k a very .small extenf. The operations are as 
follows:—1. Blueing and starching. 2. Squeezing or hydro-ex¬ 
tracting. 3. Ironing and folding. 

I. Blueing and Starrjiing. —These operations take place im¬ 
mediately after “ dipping ” and “ souring. ” The blue water only, 
or tiue water : nd ^arcl^ as the case may life, are contained in a 
wooden tai.k, and the temperature of the liquor is kepf at about 
hand heat. The handkerchief#—both plain and Embroidered— 
are simply agitated by hand in the liquid for a few secoifds and 
then removed and scyteezed or hydro-extracted. For a dull 
“ finish ” no starch is. emoloved. but when a sliaht eloss is re- 
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quired and a somewhat fuller “handle” the'following mixture 
may be used ' 

Finishing'Paste for Handkerchiefs. 

,3 pints starch paste {i lb. to gallon). 

3 gallons water. 

I Jibs, “finish.” 

I gill oleine, i.e., Turkey red oil. 

The “ finish ” rfferred to in the above recipe is t-ne of the 
numerous proprietary SOap “ finishes,” which are sold for the 
purpose. A good quality gf curd soap and a little glycerine may 
be used instead. The proportions giten can be easily altered ac¬ 
cording to the re.\ults desired, while the oleine may be omitted 
if considered objectionable. Sufficient blue is added to give the 
desired tint to the goods, ultramarine being usually employed, as 
it is considered that this blue yields the most satisfactory results, 
especially when the goods have to be stored for a considerable 
length of time. 

2. Squeezing or Hydro-Extracting. —.After blueing, and—if 
necessary—starching, the goods are removed from the tank and 
squeezed or hydro-extracted. Squeezing by means of a machine 
similar to that illustrated on page 145 is largely practised, while 
the hydro-extractor only finds a limited use in this branch of the 
industry. When the squeezing machine is employed, it shculd be 
provided with rollers covered with woollen material or preferably 
rubber, and the pressure should be regulated according to the 
umount of moisture to be retained by the goods. From half to 
one dozcR handkercfiiefs—folded carefully—may be passed be¬ 
tween the rollers at a time, after which operation they are ready to 
be taken in hand by the ironers. 

■ 3. Ironiti^ and Folding.—All classes of handkerchiefs ai;e 

generally ironed by hand. The back is ironed first and then the 
face. Embroidered goods are ironed over the whole of the backs, 
but, in most ^ases, only over the plain p^rts of the right sidps, 
this plan being of great service in preserving the raised appear¬ 
ance of the embroidery effects. Folding is conducted as the 
ironing proceeds. 

Bedspreads, Sheets, Robes, Blouse^, etc. —The operations in- 
vglved in the cleansing of other clas.ses ofc newly manufactured 
detached articles are‘practically identical^ with those just described 
in connection with the treatment of han^kertmiefs, although open 
boiling tanka are seldom employed. The ntode of procedure 
actually adbpted is dependent upon the nature of the articles, i.e., 
whether they are plain or embroidered, apd is largely influenced 
by their condi^on, which latter is, of course, dependent upon the 
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kind of treatment to w^lch they have been subjected during the 
maniifacturit^ operations. The impurities associated with hand 
emBroideries usually offer a consideraltle amount of resistance 
towards the detergents employed,(,but other classes of goeds are 
cleansed without much difliculty and need not be further con¬ 
sidered. The simplest process for the treatment of the former 
is carried on in tjie ordinary washing machine. Another process 
involves She use of a machine in which thk goods can bo boiled 
under a steam pressure of a few pounds,*whilc a third prm'ess in¬ 
cludes a preliminary steeping operation in a solution of a weak 
acid. The .sertmd process "appears to gi%e the most satisfactory 
results, and it or -upies less lime than the foreier. A typical ex¬ 
ample is given Ix'low ; — 

Example 

1. Breakdown, using lukewarm water in pressure machine for to minutes. 

2. Second breakdown, using warm water and 1.2 gallons stock soda 

solution for to minutes. 

First suds Use 3-f> gallons stock soda solution and 1.2 gallons stock 
soap solution. False temperature of liquor gradually to boiling 
point in about 25 minutes. Remote liquor 

4. Second suds. Use 4 gallons stock soda solution and 2 gallons stock 

soap solution. Raise Injuor to boil and boil under a few pounds 
pressure for half an-hour. Remove liquor. 

5. Rinse for 5.C minutes in hot water. 

^i. Rinse fot 3 minutes in cold water. 

For very dirty goods, stronger liqtior.s are used, and the 
above operations t arried on for longer periods of time. 

When the ordinary type of rotary washing machine is em¬ 
ployed, the cleansing process frequently occupies frpm two to 
four hours according to the condition of the goods, but, apart from 
the fact that weaker detergents are usually employed, this treat- 
jnent is certainly more drastic than that carried on^ in a pressure 
machine. 

The third process differs only from the foregoing in that the 
first operation consists of a treatment with weak cold acid or 
»i “sours ”; it is practised to a considerable extent in centres of the 
embroidery industry, especially on the contineht. It is interesting 
to note, that weak acids have long been used in the preliminary 
treatment of goods heavily charged with impurities, although 
the action or actions, involved are not fully understood. Starchy 
matter is cor\ert<^ more or less completely into soluble sub¬ 
stances; pietallic oxides are dissolved, and metallic sodps decom¬ 
posed, while other impurities appear to be modified <0 a greater or 
less extent. * . 

In practice, .the ti;^atment is carried on by steeping the goods 
overnight in weak cqjd sulphuric acid, usually ^out i°-i° Tw. 
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They are then thoroughly rinsed in cold water, and subsequently 
washed in ordinary machines according to the usq.al methods. 

Oxalic Acid Treatment and “/hffmg.”—The.se operations 
are identical with those alreactv described in connection with the 
treatment of handkerchiefs. Practically the same remarks apply 
in both cases. « ‘ 

f'Tm’sWug.—Large detached articles, both plain and embroid¬ 
ered, are finished in ^tiuch the same way as handkerchiefs. The 
“finish ” usually imparted is characterised by the exhibition of a 
comparatively small amount of lustre, and the goods possess a 
soft handle, as well as''a greater or fess amount Uf “body.” .\ 
high degree of lustre is not often required. Cotton articles are 
frequently fini.shed in such a way as to cau.se them to po.ssess a 
somewhat sliffer “handle” than similar articles made of 
linen, but even in such cases, only a slight amount of lustre is 
desirable. 

Ordinary maize starch is usually employed. It is boiled up 
with water in a suitable ves.sel, and the paste obtained passed 
through a calico strainer into the starching apparatus. The latter 
merely ('(insists of a wooden tank or tub provided with a steam 
pipe. Varying amounts of one of the propiietary pastes sold under 
the names of “ finishes,” .softeners,” etc., are added to the 
starch according to requirements, as is also sufficient bKie to 
neutrali.se the yellowish tint of the fibres. Starching is carried 
on by hand, the goods lieing rubbed and agitated in the mixture 
fbr a short time. Tljey are then removed; wrung by hand, and 
passed thArugh a power wringer, the rollers of which are covered 
either with flannel or rubber. Finally; they are shaken out, and 
are then ready for ironing. The latter operation is generally 
done by hani^. In the oa.se of large embroidered arti('les, such 
as bed-spreads, robes, etc., it is customary first to iron over the 
right side including the embroidery, and to finish on the wrong 
side, so as to r^iise the embroidery efftxtts. Fairly heavy irons rye 
used, and two operators—one at each side of a double table— 
frequently work at Ihe same article. After ironing, the goods are 
tired, and subsequently folded and packed. 

Ihe treatment of other articles im'Juded in this section does 
\()i call for any .special notice. In most cases, the operations 
nvolved are identical*with tho.se describe^ in previous parageaphs. 

Valutble articles .should be wa.shed and finished entirely by 
land. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Institution Laundry Work. 

In most of the great piiblie institutions, such as hospitals, 
workhouiSts, and asylums, it is essential to provide efficient means 
for the rapid cleansing of wearing appaAl and other articles sup¬ 
plied for the use of inmates. In addition, there is usually a con¬ 
siderable aniomit ot. wo^k'to be done f*r the resident staff, so 
that the establishment of a steam laundry for (joping with work of 
this nature is one of the chief features for which provision is made 
in,the planning and equipment of such institutions. 

As a general rule, the operations involved are not unlike 
those which have already been described in the chapter devoted 
to domestic laundering. Most of the articles, however, are simply 
washed and dried, stariihmg ojxirations mily being required for 
the purpose ot re-dressing .some ot the articles used by the staff. 

It is not intended here to give particulars of the methods of 
washing adopted for the different elas.ses of gtxids, since such a 
cour.vc would invoke a repetition ol the details given in the ex- 
ampVs of washing processes in C'hap'er I., Part 11 . 

The washing machines usually employed in hospitals and 
workhouses'are similar to the all-met;d m.achines commonly u.sed 
in commercial hiundries, although many authorities appear ^ 
favour those of the pressure type for gen<‘i*:d work. > 

In asylums, all-met.al» machines .■ire, also in general use, but, 
as some of the inmates assist in the washing operations, it is 
.customary to enclo.se completely all readily accessible and danger¬ 
ous mechanism by means of special gear cases. 

A typical pair of machines built on this principle, fixed in 
lyisition, and c.onnecl^td with the necessary steam and water supply 
pipes is shown in Kig. tqa. The ''rrangement is very compact, 
and the machines are more or less scll-contliined. A noticeable 
feature is the provision of external bearings for the inner cylinder, 
thus enabling the parts to be easily overhauled. The gear cases 
are clearly sh "vn in,the figure, from which it will be also not|j«d 
that the mad mes^.ire of the undcr-drivei> type. Smaller doors 
than thosi usu.dly provided for commercial washing nmehines are 
recommended. • • 

Jf'asliinc;^ in Troughs .—The cleansing of a consideraljle num¬ 
ber of articles by haijd is still a feature of laundering operations 
carried on in institutions, just as it is in ordinary tr.ade domestic 
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laundering. Such work is commonly conducted in wash-troughs, 
of which many compact arrangements are available. They are 
usually made of porcelain, or w’ood, and, apart from their specific 
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use, are of general utiE^y in the average ^laundry. A neat ar¬ 
rangementhot and cold water suppjy pipes is shown in Fig. 
133. It is suitable either for institution or commercial laundries. 

Foul “ Linen” Washing.—For the purpose of cleansin|f arti¬ 
cles which haiie been fouled by helples.s patients, special types of 
machines—knov^ as “ foul-v.’.ashers are built by different 
makers. They are so designed as to obviate as little handling of 
the goods as possible, while all noxiou% mKtter is carried away 
to the drains automatically. The old plan of cleansing foul 
“ linen ” .consisted in .spreading the .'frticles on an open grating 
and directing a* stream 6^ water upon th?m by means of a hose 
pipe. This practice necessitated a certain arrtount of handling. 





I’lo. 133 .—Wash Thodoiis, 


and was very unsatisfactory in many ways. WitJ the introduc¬ 
tion of “ foul-washers,” however, a more rational system was ren¬ 
dered possible, and there is now no necessity to touch the goods 
after they have been introduced into the machine, until they are 
perfectly clean , , 

One form of f<^l-washer is shown in Pig. 134. It consists 
of a brass cylinder riveted to flanged ends lined with Wass, and 
provided with a steam-tight dqpr of the same muterial. The 
cylinder is carried by hollow Shafts or trunnions—fitted with 
glands and stuffing bgxes—working in suitable bearings in the 
cast-iron end pieces. Water, steam, soap liquor, fioda, etc., are 
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injected through the shaft at one end of the machine and enter the 
cylinder through the perforations in a series of hojl.ow brass rub¬ 
bers. The impurities from the “ linen ” float to the top an’d are 
carrioJ away through the ho/low shaft at the other end of the 
machine, which is fitted with a syphon trap for connecting to a 
drain, thus preventing the escape of noxious fumes into the wash 
house. The usual valves, and reversing ant) locking gear are 
provided, while a gfiard plate with a hinged flap is fiftted to the 
front of the machine. This flap prevents articles from falling 
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between the plate tind cylinder during loading or unloading. Other 
attachments include a .special mixing chamber and a copper con¬ 
tainer for introducing sotip, water, etc., mto the machine when¬ 
ever reouired. * , * 

|.'i^ 135 illustrates :i type, 0/ loul-washcr made by Manlove, 
\lliott and ^)., Ltd. In gcnertii appearance it resembles the or¬ 
dinary form of rotary washer'* its chief distinguishing feature, 
however, is the provision of an automatic flushing arrangertient, 
consisting ofrt ball cock at one end of thf machine and a .syphon 
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pipe at the other eftd. ‘ .The syphon is so arranged, that the waste 
water is spread fan-wise, and thus admits aof its condition being 
notieed whil(rtischarging. The mode ofi working is as follows :— 
The goods are placed in the machine in their fouled state, and, if 
considered desirable, a little,soap Atid disinfectant are addeJ! The 
machine is theti closed and set in n>otion. As the cylinder re¬ 
volves, it is automatically flooded with cold water from the flush¬ 
ing cisters, until ftie level of the syphon is reached; at this stage, 
the latter rapidly and completely cniptiefc all the water from the 
machine and sweeps out sediment from the casing. The first 
flush is of a v^ry dirty, character, and it^is maintained that this 
flush takes away nine-tedths of the foul matter with which the 



Fig. 135.—Foul “ Linen ” Washer. 
(ifanlotY', Alliott anti Co., Ltd.). 


goods are contaminated. The machine floods and flushes again. 
After three flushings, the articles are quite free from foul matter, 
aiTd are ready to be Removed. The time occupie(> is about forty 
minutes, and the action is entirely automatic, so that no attention 
whatever is necessary after starting the machine until it requires 
emptying. The advantages claimed for this system are:—i. The 
machine is completely emptied of water by each flush, so that the 
bulk of the foul matter is removed very quickjy. 2. The machifle 
casing is mt liable <0 bc*ome fouled, and 3. Cold watq; is used, 
since it readily absorbs ammoniScal gases, etc., whereas hot water 
liberates them. , 

Finishing.—The finishing operations carried on in insfitution 
laundries are, as a rufe, of an exceedingly simple nature. The 
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largest proportion of the goods is of the ‘ ‘ flatt^'ork description 
and is either rough dtfied only, or dried and ironed by mean? of a 
decoudun. During the Igst few years, considerable use has beep 
made of multiple iioning machines for the general work of insti¬ 
tutions, as it is found that su-ih appliances are well adapted for 
rapidly drying and ironing all flat articles which have not been 
starched. In the absence of a decoudun or multiple ironer, prac¬ 
tically all ironing is done by hand, this mode of procedure being 
also commonly adopted fpr finishing the starched articles used by 
the staff, although in well equipped establishments a more or less 
complete ironing plant is available fpr the purpose. 

The best modern practice in designing and equipping insti¬ 
tution laundries, consists in the division of the laundry department 
into two sections, one of which contains plant specially adapted for 
the general work of the establishment, and the other, all necessary 
machines for the efficient treatment of the articles of wear, etc., 
belonging to, or provided for the staff. The.se machines are, of 
course, similar to those used in ordinary laundering practice. 

Disinfection. —Although the disinfection of textiles is not 
widely recognised as a branch of the laundering industry, never¬ 
theless, the fact that in a large number of cases—especially in in¬ 
stitution work—it constitutes the first operation in the cleansing 
process, necessitates the inclusion here of a short account^of the 
chief methods in vogue. 

All patients in public institutions who are found to be suffer¬ 
ing from infectious diseases are immediately isolated, and the 
clothing, Jicdding, and other articles which have been used by, or 
come into contact with them, subjected to a thorough disinfecting 
process as soon as possible after the disease or di.scases have been 
diagnosed. In mild ca.ses, cotton and linen articles may be steeped 
in a liquid iJisinfectant—usually carbolic acid, or sodium hypd- 
chlorite,—and subsequently washed in a rotary pressure machine, 
but blankets, and other woollen articles, mattres.scs, etc., are best 
treated in one of the steam disinfectors specially designed to ac¬ 
complish the chief mbject in view without injuriously affecting the 
physical properties of the goods. 

It is now customary to treat all patients suffering from in¬ 
fectious di.seases at i.solation hospitals, but it not infrequently 
happens that patients in ordinary hospitals develop malignant 
symptonfj which c.alf for prompt action i n tb^ part of the authori¬ 
ties in order to prevent an epidemic. In workhouses, similar 
cases, atf welt as others, arise fr^dftn time to time, so that suitable 
provision for the effective treatment of all suspected goods is of 
the .utmost importance. 
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A disease is feid'tr, be infectious when it is caused by minute 
living organisms known to bacteriologists Ss pathogenic microbes. 
The principfff infectious diseases which most frequently cause 
epidemics are as follows:—Enteric (typhoid) fever; snjallpox; 
scarlet fever; diphtheria; measles-and whooping cough. Of these, 
the first four irp compulsorily notifiable to the sanitary authorities, 
so that suitable measures may be immediately taken to prevent 
contagios. Man^ other infectious disease;' are known, some of 
which are compulsorily notifiable, but tlfcy do not often give rise 
to serious epidemics. 

A few ccmmejcial Jatindries are i« existence, in which a 
speciality is made of the disinfection and cleaqsing of all kinds of 
textile articles suspected of harbouring infectious matter, but 
the usual custom is to carry on such work in public institutions, 
thfi goods being subjected to the action of steam in specially con¬ 
structed disinfectors, and, in some cases, cleansed afterwards in 
rotary washing machines. The latter operation is, of course, 
chiefly suitable for cotton and linen articles. 

In addition to the class of microbes mentioned above, there is 
another kind known as non-pathogcnic microbes. These appear 
to be incapable of producing disease, although many of them cer¬ 
tainly possess the property of inducing the putrefaction of or¬ 
ganic matter. The term disinfection is used to indicate an opera¬ 
tion which has for its primary object the destruction of pathogenic 
microbes, while the term sterilisation is used when’the object is 
to cause the death of all organisms whether capable of produc¬ 
ing di.sease or not. * • 

A great deal of timii has been devoted by many eminent 
bacteriologists to the sflidy of the best means of effecting the de¬ 
struction of di.sease producing microbes, and it would appear from 
the results of innumerable experiments, that the simplest method 
of achieving this result is to subject the infected goods to the 
action of a current of steam for a comparatively short period 
of time. • 

.Steeping in solutions of certain chemibal reagents, e.g., 
sodium or calcium hypochlorite, coal-tar derivatives, mercuric 
chloride, permanganate of potash, etc., or exposure to the action 
of sulphide dioxide gqs is'also practised to a considerable e.xteqf, 
but the majoriiy of isolation hospitals, and ether institutions, as 
well as the se comnfirciaf laundries in which a speciality is made 
of the disinfection of goods fqr the public, and evarious local 
authorities are equipped with (team disinfectors. Thes^ offer 
many advantages compared with liquid disinfectants, among 
which may be mentioned their compactness, rapidity and certainty 
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of action, and the ease with which they can be isolated from all 
parts of the establishment. In many hospitals, podium hypo¬ 
chlorite, prepared electrolyiically from brine, is sometimes employed 
for the preliminary treatment ^of various classes of cotton and 
linen goods, so that bleaching -and disinfection take place con¬ 
currently. » ' 

The employment of liquid disinfectants in this way, however, 
is accompanied by various drawbacks. In the first place, the 
process is not suitable for all classes of goods, and in some cases 
needs to be followed by an additional chemical treatment besides 
the usual rinsing or was 4 iing operation. , Secqndly* a considerable 
amount of space is .taken up by the tanks containing the disinfect¬ 
ants, i.e., provided a steeping process in tanks is adopted, while 
in the third place, most of the liquids advocated are either of a 
highly poisonous nature or exert a detrimental action on many 
fibrous materials under suitable conditions. Furthermore, the 
complete destruction of pathogenic microbes by means of liquid 
disinfectants at the ordinary temperature, is dependent upon (o), 
the resisting powers of the different germs towards the particular 
disinfectant used; (b), the strength of the disinfectant and its 
physical condition; and (c), the length of time the goods are in 
intimate contact with it. 

It is thus evident, that the physical condition of the disififect- 
ant employed, as well as time and strength factors need very 
careful attention, if the steeping process is to achieve those results 
for which it is frequyitly advocated. 

H. PiSsch has shown that a solution of sodium hypochlorite 
(prepared electrolytically by means of the Haas and Oettel appara- 
. tus), containing 17 grains of active chlorine per gallon absolutely 
kills all typhps germs in 15 minutes, although solutions of 13, 
Ip, and 2 grains strength have apparently little disinfective action. 
Similarly, anthrax spores were destroyed within 24 hours by 
means of a sojution containing 35 grains pf active chlorine per 
gallon, but the same result was obtained in 2 hours by steeping 
in mercuric chloride solution of the same strength. Even a solu¬ 
tion of sodium hypochlorite of a strength of 350 grains active 
chlorine per gallon failed to destroy till anthrax germs in two 
h«urs. t- 

According to Nesfield (Lancet, 1^08, ' 170S), the pres¬ 

ence of *75 grains active chloriqe per gallon of water teeming 
with B. typhosus, B. colt, etc., is sufficient to .sterilise it in five 
mlnut^. * 

l^curic chloride solution is usually, regarded as the most 
DOwerful of all liouid disinfectants, althons'h manv nnthnritios 
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consider formaldehyde to be quite as effective. According to 
Woo’d head yjp minimum strength of the former for disinfection 
should be i in 500, the intensity of its action being increased by 
the addition of i per cent, of fiydrochloric acid. It is* highly 
poisonous and cannot be used in conjunction with soap. 

The usual working strength of formaldehyde is 1-2 per cent., 
but it is said thgt a J per cent, solution kills most organisms. 

CarHblic acid and a large number of pi oprietary coal-tar dis¬ 
infectants are used to a considerable extent for the disinfection 
of textile goods. Most of these co^itain carbolic acid (phenol) 
and allied substances (phqnoloids) in greater or less amount. They 
may be divided into two groups, viz.: Those.forming emulsions 
with water and tho.se which yield clear aqueous solutions. The 
gqfmicidal value— in terms of the Lancet Carbolic Actd Coefficient 
—and the chief data obtained by the chemical examination of 
members of both groups are included in the following table 
(Lancet, ii., 1909): — 


Percentages of Phenol or Phenoloids in various 
Proprietary Coal-tar Disinfectants, and 
THEIR Carbolic Acid Coefficients. 


Lancet 
Oai'bolic Acid 
Coefficient. 



In the chemical e^^amination of the above, fatty acids, resins, 
and ^neutral oils werg precipitated by means of, baryta, while 
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acetone was employed for washing out all traces of the oils. The 
phenol content was determined by bromine absorgtjjon, and the 
proportion of phenoloids by weight. In most cases (see ta^jle), 
the latter figure was considerably higher than that for carbolic 
acid, and it was found that the wider the discrepancy, the greater 
the germicidal powers. As a result of the figures obtained, it is 
concluded that coal tar disinfectants should coiptain a reasonable 
amount of phenols and phenoloids, and that they shoifid exhibit 
Brownian movement in‘presence of water, i.e., they should be 
capable of forming proper emulsions. It was found that, by sub¬ 
tracting the carbolic acid value from tfie.pheivjloid content in each 
case, the figures obtained gave results corresponding—in most 
cases—with the bacteriological germicidal values. On dividing 
these results by 3, the figures obtained were found to„eoincide with 
the carbolic acid coefficient (using B. coli). ‘ 

It is important to note that the figure for any particular dis¬ 
infectant varies for different organisms. For further information 
on this subject, the reader is referred to The Report of the Lancet 
Commission on Disinfectants. 

From a consideration of the results recorded in a previous 
paragraph, it is evident that the complete destruction of all patho¬ 
genic organisms by means of liquid disinfectants can only be ac¬ 
complished by steeping the goods in a comparatively strongfsolu- 
tion for a considerable length of time. It is generally agreed by 
those authorities who have studied the matter, that the ordinary 
washing processes carried on in rotary machines, particularly those 
of the preesure typx:, in conjunction with soap, exert a powerful 
destructive action on all living organisms, and it is obvious that 
the danger of goods so treated carrying Infection, is still further 
diminished if, they are given a final treatment with a solution 
of a suitable disinfectant, such as a hypochlorite—provided the 
goods are of vegetable origin and free from colour effects—or a 
phenoloid substance, mercuric chloride, fojmaldehyde, etc. , 
This practice is an excellent one, and, when the first mentioned 
substance is employed, is well adapted for cleansing, disinfecting, 
and whitening the majority of those articles of cotton and linen 
which may be suspected of harbouring infectious matter. 

• A preliminary treatment of goods contaminated with impuri- 
,ties, with disinfectants that act by oxidgtion,^is inadvisaBle, how¬ 
ever, sin& many of the impurities, stains, etc., may become so 
altered aS to 'render their sub.secpient removal a matter of con¬ 
siderable difficulty. • 

Jor the general work, of isolation hospitals, as well as for 
Oceasicmal work in other institutions, it is difficult to conceive of' 
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.'i more satisfactory and reliable method of disinfection than that 
which depentf* upon the use of steam. ^ 

. 4 s pointed out above, the pressure washing machine, which 
may be termed a low pressure uitinfector—can only be lAed for 
cotton and linen goods, but disinfectors in which the goods remain 
stationary during treatment and in which sleam only is used are 
eminentlij adapted for handling goods made from all kinds of 
fibrous materials, without affecting then injuriously. 

Experiments have shown that ajl known pathogenic germs 
tire destroyed by steam under a pres'surc of about 5 lbs. in from 
15-30 minutes, according to the facility with which penetration 
takes place, while if the temperature is not*allowed to exceed 
about 120-125° C., practically all fibrous materials may be safely 
tr(*ated without suffering any apparent deterioration in physical 
properties. Many types of steam disinfectors have been intro¬ 
duced, the majority of the older forms having been designed for 
use with confined steam. In the best known modern machines, 
however, a current of steam is employed, the.se being termed cur¬ 
rent steam disinfectors. In other types of machines auxiliary 
means are emphned for the purp<ise of removing air, so as to facili¬ 
tate the penetration of the gewds bv steam. One method of accom¬ 
plishing this result is by producing a partial vacuum by means 
of an air pump or an ejector, while a simpler plan is to allow the 
steam to reach the desired pressure, and then to, allow it to 
escape through ;i suitable outlet valve. The latter is then closed 
and the process repeated several times according to the thicknes^ 
of the articles undergoing treatment. * 

The advantages claimed for machines working with current 
steam are as follows: — i. The machines arc simple in construc¬ 
tion. 2. They arc easy to work, the removal of «ir being ren¬ 
dered automatic by means of a rapid current of steam, this effect 
having been demonstrated by Delepine. 3. They are free from the 
dangers associated with machines to which confined steam is used. 
4. The goods are readily dried in the appargj.us after they have 
been disinfected. 

It would appear therefore that, by the use of a current steam 
machine, thorough disinfection is ensured in a comparatively 
simple rna^pner. Onb objection frequently put forward against 
the use > f steam disinfectors is that many ot the impurities with 
which certain classes of good* are often contaminated *are modi¬ 
fied by the heat in such a wajf that their subseqiftnt removal in 
the laundry is a matter of con.siderable difficulty. With "the ex¬ 
ception of blood and other stains of an albuminous nature, how¬ 
ever, this statement appears to bj indefensible, for* it seldom hap- 
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pens that the ordinary impurities usually met with on steam disin¬ 
fected cotton and linen articles are capable of..withstanding 
a washing process in a pi^essure machine, while wowen goods are 
readily treated by hand. Bl<j(od stains, however, usually leave 
yellowish marks after washing, owing to the presence of iron and 
coagulated albumen. As a rule, a short immersion in weak oxalic 
acid suffices to remove them, although in some, cases the applica-' 
tion of a mild bleaching agent—suitable for the partilular fibre 
to be dealt with—is necessary. Another objection against the 
use of the machines in whidi the goods become wet is that articles 
containing colour effects are badly stained owing to the colours 
“running” or “bleeding” into other parts of the materials. 

Current Steam Disinfectors.—The use of current steam con¬ 
stitutes one of the chief features of the well knoWn disinfectors 
made by the Thresh Disinfector Co., to whom the credit of de¬ 
monstrating its great value for disinfecting purposes is largely 
due. The Thresh apparatus is built in different sizes and in 
various forms. In the simplest form—which works at atmospheric 
pressure—the steam is generated in the jacket of the disinfector 
from a solution of potassium carbonate of such a density as will 
give a boiling point of 215° F. This type is generally heated by 
means of a furnace set in brickwork upon which the disin|fector 
rests. High pressure steam—if available—can be used for heat¬ 
ing purposeg, the potassium carbonate solution lieing raised to 
boiling point by passing the steam through a series of copper 
coils fitted in the jacket of the disinfector. The advantages 
claimed for the use of potassium carbonate solution in the jacket 
are as follows:— * 1 

1. Prevention of undue wetting of the goods during disinfec¬ 
tion by heating the chamber slightly above the condensing point 
of steam at atmospheric pressure. 

2. The temperature of the air used for, drying after disinf^- 
tion is raised. 

Incrustation is prevented fron forming in the jacket of 
disinfector. 

Infected goods are placed in a galvanized iron basket which 
tfevels on rails into ,the previously heated chamber; th<i door is 
then closed and the goods subjected to'the action of current'steam 
for a greater or less length of timt according to their nature and 
condition. After disinfection is Completed, hot air is introduced, 
at the bottom of the machine for drying purposes. Many article 
are then washed in rotary machines. A modified form of the above 
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type^of disinfector has been introduced, in the jacket of which, 
ste^m is use^^instead of potassiurh carbonate solution. It may be 
heated by means of a furnace, or high pressure steam from a boiler 
as in the original machine. In the latter case a suitable rfiducing 
valve is used.to obtain a comparatively low pressure before the 
steam is introduced into the chamber, the actual pressure in the 
latter after working for some time being about 3lbs., while that 
in the jac 5 :et is regulated to about i lbs. by means of a dead weight 
safety valve. In this machine (Fig. 136) a temperature exceed¬ 
ing 212° F. is obtained by, using sfeam at a pressure a little 
above that of tne atflibsphere. Thus, the*volume of steam passed 



Fia. 136.—CunBEST Stkah Disintkotob. Low Pbessobk Tip*. 

iThreah'n Dinnfertor Co., Ltd.). 

• 

through the thamber in a given time is increased. The steam • 
introduced irio the disinfecting chamber at‘the top, and readil; 
displace.- the heavier air, thus .ensuring rapid penetratibn, whil< 
condensed steam is removed through an outlet pipe (tommunicatinj 
with a steam trap. The goods ai% subsequently dried by nteans 0 
a current of hot air, a.steam jet being used at the outlet (top o 
chamber) for inducing^ a rapid current. 
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The DeUpine-Jones Patent Current Pressure Steam Disin¬ 
fector.—It is preferable, in many cases, to employ steam under 
a considerable amount oV pressure for disinfecting purposes, es- 
pecialhy for the destruction t^f certain spore-bearing organisms 
which offer great resistance towards the action of heat; al^ in 
cases where thick articles such as mattresses,‘etc., containing 
considerable quantities of air, need to be treated. A machine 
specially designed fof si^ch work is shown in Fig. 137. ‘ It is suit¬ 
able for use with steam under a pressure of 20 lbs. or less, and 
as in other types of two-dtx 5 r disinfectors it is customary to separ¬ 
ate the front or “ infedied ” end from the e»:it of “ di.sinfected ” 



Fio. 137.—CuBKENT Pressure Steam D18INFECTOB. “ IsrECTEn" Kni>. 

(Threah’h IHainfector Co., Ltd.). 

t 

•nd of the machine by means of a suitabie partition^usually a 
brick wall—extending to the top of thc„r^om*thus affordihg-ample 
protectidb against the danger of»the disinfected goods being, re¬ 
infected. It Is claimed, that the*most highly-resistant spore-bear¬ 
ing germs are completely desti^>yed by the use of this machine, 
and ..that the mode of working is charactesised by great simplicity 
when compared with other high pressure disinfectors. 
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The machine consists of an outer shell of steel, lined with a 
continuous c)/^^ coil of steam tubing. .Pressure steam from the 
boiler passes through this coil, and is adrnitted into the disinfecting 
chamber by a perforated pipe Wlych lies on the bottom ‘of the 
coil. The perforations are so arranged that the steam entering the 
chamber impinges on the coil. Superheating is impossible, as 
*the steam, which,is condensed upon entering the disinfector is 
rapidly re-evaporated and remains satur|tea. 

For drying purpo.ses an inner lining i.s provided, causing the 
air which is admitted at on^end of the machine to travel over the 
coil containing pre.s^ure Steam before it obtains access—at the 
opposite end—to the disinfecting chamber projfer. The steam in 
the chamber is retained at any required pressure by means of a 
loaded valve on the outlet, and so long as steam is issuing freely 
from this valve, the operator knows that disinfection is prcKeed- 
ing satisfactorily. A continuous current of steam at any desired 
pressure up to 20lbs., .can be maintained by regulating the load 
on the outlet valve, the steam pressure at the inlet being im¬ 
material, so long as it exceeds that at which it is desired to 
conduct the disinfecting process. At the conclusion of the latter, 
the air inlet valve is opened, and—by means of a steam jet in con- 
lunctian with the steam coil—a iai)id current of hot air is drawn 
through the chamber, and the articles contained therein are quickly 
dried. • 

The doors of the machine arc of special design, and .irci 
opened or closed by merely turning a central Rand-wheel, thus dis¬ 
pensing with the use of % series of independent screw clamps. 
This arrangement render^ it very difficult for the door to be opened 
,, whilst steam pressure remains in the chamber. A plan of a 
suitable building, with a two-door disinfector placed in position 
is shown in Fig. 138. The conclusions arrived at by Sims- 
Woodhead alter conducting a number of careful experiments with 
the DeWpine-Jones’ machine are as follows:— 

1. The disinfector is simple to work.* 

2. Its sterilizing power is highly efficient. 

3. Moisture is readily driven off the sterilized articles. 

That the machine*posscssos highly efficient sterilizing power 
is evident fi m tb* exijprimental results, Vhich show that it 
readily k'lls not only the hacillus^iphtheritB and the staph'^lococcux 
pyogenes aureus, but the resistant spores of the disease-produc¬ 
ing anthrax haccillus, and the .'ftH m.oie highly resistant epores 
obtained from stable*- rnanure as well as spores embedded in the 
actual^ manure and in garth. 




{Threshes IHsittfeetor Co., Lid.). 
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In operation, Ae a* tides to be disinfected are placed in the 
basket? provided or on hooks at the- receiving end of the machine. 

* J 



1 he door is then closed, steam turned on at the proper pressure 
and tl»e action allowe* to continue for the requiMte period of 


Fio. 139. —AIiLiott and Paton Disinfector. 
3£anlove, AUiot^ and Co., Ltd.), 
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titte; the latter is, of course, largely dependent on the land of 
work in hand. At the conclusion of the operation, the steam is 
shut off, and the air inlet valve opened, whereby^ rapid current 
of ait is drawn through the chamber and the articles thoroughly , 
dried? Finally, the door at tfie “ disinfected ” end is opened and 
the goods removed.. • 

The Alliott and Paton Disinjector.—Another yteW known ^_pe 
of disinfector working with high pressure stea^n is shoivn in Fig. 
139. It is built by Metisrs. Manlove, .'Mliotl, and Co., Ltd., and 
is an improved form of the original Washington Lyon apparatus. 
Its chief distinguishing, feature, compared with the machines- al¬ 
ready described, is the provision of apparatus for creating a par¬ 
tial vacuum in the disinfecting chamber, .so that the gemds are 
directly and thoroughly p<-nctraled by steam or Jjot air as the 
case may be, which is subsequently admitted, while the hist tiaces 
of steam can be removed from the gmids by the same mcan.s. 
The machine consists cs.sentially of a iaci.eted chambei with a 
door at each end. .Steam is .admitted 10 the jacket at a higher 
pressure and consequently at a higher temperature than that 
admitted into the inner chamber, thus preventing condensation 
on the inner walls of the apparatus. Httings for the control of 
the steam supply and pressure are provided, together with an 
air pump for producing a partial vacuum. Also apparatus 
for heating the air supply and for en.suring that the 
■steam admitted into the chamber is in the condition known as 
, “ dry saturated,” i.e., steam in contact with the water from which 
it is gene,rated, but free from particles of unvapourised water. A 
truck is arranged to run on rails from the receiving or “ infected ” 
apartment into the machine, and from tlicnce into the delivery or 
“ disinfected ” apartment. All fittings connected with the jacket, 
are placed <Jn the left hand and all chamber valves, etc., to the 
right. Among other advantages claimed for the machines, tlie 
folk'wing may be mentioned 

1. Ivinploynicnt of a vacuum pioducing apparatus ° in 

order to facilitate the immediate and thorough 
penetration of the goods by steam or hot air as 
required. 

2. Use of high pressure dry saturated steam without 

wettjng the goods. - 

(3. Coloured patterns on the mast delicate fabrics are not 
injured, and the colours do not “run.” 

4. iCfaehine can be ii.spd for the hot air disinfection of 
furs, leather, or other articles liable to be injured 
bv steam.' In this case the use of a vacuum ap- 
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5. The fitrthgs, although few in n&ber, and quite simple, 
are so arranged that the apparatus can be used in 
‘•a variety of ways. For#example:— 

.1 simple hot air oven, with a current of hot air^ as a 

Srent slam snjtchine; hot air can be usejf to 
ibeWre turning tiTi Steam ifemScJLt., awi & * *° 

“air” the goods*after disinfection, etc., etc. 

A rectangular type of machine is buit for di.sinfecting b^s 
of goods and other bulky articles, whijc a third form is portable, 
with self-contaiijed boiler and fiirmcc. 




